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17 years of Tory taxing, borrowing, selling-off and sp 


cost Britain £3,204bn 


We can’t go on like this 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

pc GovirriuiK'ni i> literalJv 
bunkrupi - with net wealth dt"- 
chfuny Irunt nearly £2Uhn in 
: :97Q Ui/iWHi, £l52hn at the end 

°L •*! ; l _y° :ir * according to 
official figures. 

High levels of borrowing for 
most of the past 17 vears mean 
the Government s debts have 
grown far faster than its assets. 

An assessment of the state of 
government finances going back 
to 1979. in the newlv released 
official publication Public Fi- 
nance Trends . makes clear that 
trends in spending and taxation 
are unsustainable. Whichever 
party wins the general election 
is likely to have to either raise 
taxes or cut spending - just as 
the Conservatives did after the 
1992 election. 

The figures also reveal that 
the scale of government spend- 
ing as a share of national income 
is almost exactly the same as it 
was when Margaret Thatcher 
first came to power in 1979 be- 
cause increases in social spend- 
ing have matched real decreases 
in other areas of expenditure. 
Despite their rhetoric, there has 
been no rolling back of the state 
under the Conservatives. 

^ Since 1979, the Government 
wias spent a total of more than 
£3.2JX>bn. financed by the wind- 
falls of privatisation revenues. 
North Sea taxes, other taxation 
and high levels of borrowing. In- 
terest payments on government 
debt, which has nearly quadru- 
pled since 1979, now make up 
the fourth biggest category of 
expenditure after social securi- 
n'. education and health. 

The national debt has dou- 
bled during John Major's pre- 
miership alone, and now stands 
at £385 .5bn. 

The two nearly exhausted 
windfalls of North Sea tax rev- 
enues and privatisation have 
provided the Conservatives with 
more than £77bn and £64bn re- 
spectively. Receipts from oth- 
er taxes have amounted to 



Economics of decline: How Britain's finances have fared under the Conservatives, falling from £20bn in 1979 to a £153bn deficit in 1995 


more than CLSOObn, but have 
grown more slowly than the 
economy because of lax cuts 
prior to 1993. 


borrowings of nearly £223 bn 
during the 17 years since 1979. 

Social security accounts for 
the lion's share of public ex- 


penditure - £77.2bn out of the 
grand total of £303.9bn last fi- 
nancial year, and £770bn out of 
the 17-year total of £3J04bn. Al- 
though unemployment bene- 
fits, along with supplementary 
benefit and income support, 
have grown dramatically, other 
entitlements such as retirement 


Mows’ pensi 
validity benefit swallow the bulk 
of the social security budget. 

Despite the induce mem to 
opt out of the earnings-related 
state pension scheme in favour 


by millions of people, the state 
pension bill has increased from 


£8.6bn in 1979 to £40.9bn last 
year. The bill for unemploy- 
ment-related benefits has 
climbed from just under £3bn 
to £17.7bn. 

In a tacit acknowledgement 
of the severity of their “fiscal in- 
continence*', Conservatives such 
as Orris Patten, the Governor 


of Hong Kong, and William 
Waldegrave, Chief Secretary to 
the Treasury, have talked about 
the need to scale back die wel- 
fare state. One senior Tbry said: 


in philosophy among centrist 
politicians about the need to get 
the size of government 
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back to early Sixties levels." 

The shadow Chancellor, 
Gordon Brown, reacting to the 
figures, said yesterday: “The 
lories cannot claim to be the 
party of economic prudence. 
These figures prove that they 
cannot manage the economy ... 
They tell lies about Labour 


and uuc because they do not 
want anyone to know'the truth 
about their own policies-" 

Bill Martin, chief economist 
at the City investment bank 
UBS anti an adviser to the 
House of Commons Treasury 
Select Committee, said: “The 
Conservatives have cut taxes too 
much and they have let the 
social security budget gel out of 
control. Even without pre-elec- 
tion tax cuts, there is an 
intractable problem." 

Yet the figures also make un- 
comfortable reading for Labour 
politicians. In a recent study of 
the economic outlook for a 
Labour government. Mr Mar- 
lin predicted that the Conser- 
vatives' failure to control the 
underlying growth in public 
spending and their over-gen- 
erous tax cuts, could leave 
Labour with an inheritance of 
budget deficits in excess of 5 per 
cent of national income by the 
end of the century. 

To cut this gap to a mote sus- 
tainable 25 per cent would re- 
quire a rise of 7p in the basic 
rate of income tax. 

David Walton at Goldman 
Sachs, a Gty expert who is 
• drawing up the highly respect- 
ed annual “green budget^ with 
the Institute for Fiscal Studies, 
was equally gloomy. 

. “Demand for front-line pub- 
lic services grows at least as fast 
as the economy" he said. “You 
have to question whether recent 
cuts in public spending, 
achieved by cutting investment 
and civil service running costs, 
can be sustained." 

Paradoxically, the public sec- 
tor borrowing requirement 
could turn out to be better 
than many economists expea in 
the run-up to the election. The 
monthly figures are highly sen- 
sitive to the state of the econ- 
omy, iso the consumer recovery 
engineered by the Chancellor. 
Kenneth Clarke, will help a 
cyclical failmthe public-sector 
borrowing requirement to dis- 
guise the long-term problem. 

Leading article, page 13 


Police pledge broken 

The number of police officers 
has dropped in the past year, de- 
spite Government pledges to gel 
more bobbies on the beat, an In- 
dependent survey has revealed. 
Chief constables are concerned 
about meeting costs, at a time 

> w hen the public is demanding 
ever more policing. Page 4 

Iraq slakes raised 

Western policy, towards north- 
ern Iraq lay in ruins last night 
as Saddam's army dug in out- 
siJe the Iraqi Kurdish capital of 
^rfril and his regime's new 
Kurdish allies established them- 
selves inside the aty of 1 mil- 
lion people- Page* 
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Blair offers an olive branch to Short 



JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

Tbny Blair moved yesterday to 
disarm the worries of some in 
his party about his “ dictatorial” 
style, by guaranteeing a Cabi- 
net seat far Dare Short should 
he become prime minister. 

Asked on the BBCs Breakfast 
with Frost if the outspoken left- 
winger, demoted last month, 
would definitely be in his first 
Cabinet, he replied: “She is en- 
titled as a member of the Shad- 
ow Cabinet to be so and I would 
be delighted to have her there." 

A spokesman for the Labour 
leader later sought to play down 


issue of the rule requiring an in- 
coming Labour prime minister 


to appoint all the elected mem- 
bers of the Shadow Cabinet to 
the real Cabinet as “a bridge to 
cross at the time”. 

Mi Blair again dismissed 
the call for higher taxes on the 
better-off - one of the crimes 
for which Ms Short was pun- 
ished “I don’t believe that’s the 
way we need to go now," he 
said. **1 don’t believe we’re in 
a situation where you're going 
to say to people, ‘Some people 
are doing very successfully, so 
well soak the rich to give a few 
more pounds in benefit to the 

S oft.' " The unemployed 
:d jobs, not a little extra 
benefit, he said 
The Labour leadership faces 
a dilemma over its response to 
likely Conservative tax cuts in 


the Budget in three mouths, 
with some speculation that Ken- 
neth CJarke. the Chancellor, will 
slash the standard rate of in- 
come tax from 24p to 20p, off- 
setting the £7.6bn cost with 
less visible tax rises elsewhere. 

“When the Government pub- 
lishes its Budget in November, 
we will respond, and we will say 
whether any income level in 
our view requires higher taxes,” 
said Mr Blair. “We will be en- 
tirely open with people." 

In a series of interviews yes- 
terday Mr Blair and his deputy 
John Prescott sent mixed signals 
about the class identity and 
ideology of New Labour. Mr 
Prescott pointedly refused to de- 
scribe himself as a “social 
democrat", a label happily 


accepted by Mr Blair as 
"interchangeable*’ with “de- 
mocratic socialist". 

The Labour leader seemed 
uncomfortable with the char- 
acterisation of him by the 
Labour backbencher Austin 
Mitchell as “upper class", “I 
think a lot of rubbish is talked 
about class,” he said. 

He was keen to present 
Labour as a party of the mid- 
dle class, while not forgetting 
the “so-called” working classes. 
"A lot more people are middle 
class nowadays,” Mr Blair told 
the Sunday Times. “Our task is 
to aOow more people to become 
middle class. The Labour Par- 
ty is the party of aspiration.” 

Union fears, page 2 
Letters, page 13 


Lottery millionaires find 
there’s no place like work 


IAN FLETCHER and 
STEVE BGGGAN 

More than half the new mil- 
lionaires created by the na- 
tional lottery have carried on 
working, shattering the illu- 
sions of dreamers everywhere 
who would like nothing better 
than to tell then boss to get test. 

A survey conducted by 
Cametot, the lottery organisers, 
shows that winners prefer to 
keep their jobs and workmates 
than to turn their back on it 

As seven more punters be- 
came millionaires ia^Sattux^ 

shewed ttol 51 P« 



Dad changed 

,-nnt were m flew businesses. 
Of these who 

numbers plus the bonus, the next 


best thing to the jackpot, most 
also continued to work, with 23 
pa centra the same post, 26 per 
cent changing jobs and 3 per cent 
starting new business ventures. 

After winning £5Jm in Au- 
gust last year, Mark Lund of 
Doncaster returned to work and 
invested is the company which 
emp loyed him as a labourer. 

Bob Westland, of Alloa, cen- 
tral Scotland, wbo ran his local 
village post office, now. owns a 
hotel after winning £3 An in July 
1995. And Shaun Renaud, of 
BrackndL Berkshire, now owns 
a bar and restaurant after win- 
ning £Z7m last year.The syndi- 
cate of 19 tax officers in 
Motherwell, Strathclyde, who 
landed £4 2m last April all went 
back to their desks and 10 lab- 
oratory technicians in Edin- 
burgh relumed work after 


Hunter Dawes, whose book 




on lottery winners, Lhing on the 
Lottery, is published next month, 
pointed out that many of the 
winners would have been un- 
employed in the first place. 

“Before [the others] won the 
lottery, when they were fanta- 
sising about it, they say ‘You 
won’t see my feet for dust. Til 
be in Barbados’. But the first re- 
action of almost all winners is 
that they don’t want to change 
their life," be said. One man he 
spoke to had stopped, however 
- “because he felt mean keep- 
ing someone else out of worir; 

Mr Davies added that they 
did not work out of misery. “It’s 
a consolatory myth that people 
who win are unhappy. The vast 
majority arc much happier af- 
ter winning, even a year later, 
than they were before,” be said 
■ Last Saturday's winning lot- 
tery numbers were 27, 3, 5, 47, 
24 and 44; the bonus was 43v 


Damon Hill pushed 
out by Williams 


Damon Hill, who is poised to 
win the Formula One drivers* 
world championship, has been 
dropped by his Williams- 
Renault team for next season. 

It was revealed yesterday 
that Frank Williams, the team's 
leader, had ended negotiations 
over a new contract with Hill 
last week The British driver had 
been seeking an improvement 
to his present 12-month deal, 
believed to be worth $7-5m 
(£5m), and was understood to 
be requesting $12m. 

It had been rumoured that 
WQhams was not prepared to go 
beyond $Sm, but A became 
clear yesterday that money had 
not been the key issue. Hill’s 
representative, Michael Breen, 
said that the driver bad been 
prepared to continue negotiat- 
ing, but Williams bad decided 
to end the talks, 

U is believed Williams may 




have been planning for some 
time to replace H3L According 
to sources inside Formula One, 
Williams agreed a deal last 
year with the German driver 
Heinz-Harald Frentzen to 
drive for his team next year. 

If HiD wins the dampionshin 
- he leads by 13 points, with 
three races remaining - he will 
be the fourth Williams driver to 
leave the team with the world 
title in the past nine years, fol- 
lowing Nelson Piquet, Nigel 
Mansell and Alain Prost 

In Moldova, England’s foot- 
ballers started Glenn Hoddle's 
lens as national team manag- 
er and their own 2998 World 
Cup qualifying; campaign with 
an unspectacular 3-0 win. After 
a shaky start, goals from Nick 
Bannby, Paul Gascoigne and 
the new captain, Alan Shearer, 
saw England home 

Sports Section, page 24 


ONCE IN A 
MILLENNIUM 
OFFER. 


UP TO 


10 % 


Abbey National’s Millennium Bond offers you 
a fixed return which rises every 6 months 
and guarantees you an interest rate of up to 
10% gross p.a. All you need is a minimum 
investment of £10,000. Also, you can choose 
to receive your interest monthly or annually, 
whichever suits your needs. 

This is a limited offer, 
so be quick. Call 
Abbey National Direct on 
0800 100 801 quoting 
reference A406C, or call 
into your nearest branch 
for further information. 
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Drug dealers 


WIWC 1 A WYNN DAVIES 

Legal Affairs Editor 

Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, came under heavy 
nrcyeScrday for authorising die 
release of two convicted drug 
dealers who had served barelv 
1 2 months of their l&-vear jail 
sentences. 

The surprise appearance of 
John Haase, 46, and Paul Ben- 
nett. 32, on the streets of Liv- 
erpool last week has angered 
members of the law enforce- 
ment agendes after their jailing 
in 1995 for their pari in a £15m 

King 

Rat 

defies 

death 

threat 

DAVID McKHTRICK 
Ireland Correspondent 

The leading Protestant mili- 
tant Billy Wright defied the 
loyalist paramilitary' death 
threat against him at the week- 
end by appearing at a loyalist 
function to declare that he had 
no intention of leaving North- 
ern Ireland. 

His stance has upped the 
stakes in the test of willpower 
between him and his former as- 
sociates in the Ulster Volunteer 
Force, who last week ordered 
him to leave by midnight on Sat- 
urday or face “summary jus- 
tice - '. 

Mr Wright, a former UVF 
prisoner who is known as “King 
Rat", appeared dressed in a 
shirt emblazoned with the 
words “Mid-Ulster UVF - for 
God and Ulster - simply the 
best". He is claiming there is 
widespread support for him in 
his dispute with the leadership 
of the UVF and the other 
loyalist paramilitary organisa- 
tions. 

Mr Wright was cheered by 
more than 200 people who had 
gathered at a club in his home 
town of Portadown. Co 
.Armagh, for a function to raise 
funds for the family of a UVF 
prisoner. He declared; “I believe 
that the huge crowd vindicates 
my belief that what 1 am saying 
is correct and my assessment of 
the situation is correct ." He 
pledged to “defend the loyalist 
cause as long as I live". 

The Ulster Unionist leader 
David Trimble at the weeds end 
recommended mediation in the 


“Turkish connection'’ heroin 
smuggling ring. Hie pair, who 
pleaded guilty, were among 
eight defendants sentenced by 
Judge David Lynch in 1995. But 
the judge later wrote to the 
Home Secretary requesting a re- 
duction to five years. 

The Home Office said that 
the men bad provided infbr- 
mation to Customs during the 
investigation which was seen as 
a major breakthrough in the war 

ufiuinst drugs. It was not clear 
yesterday, however, whether 
the information related wholly 
to the specific facts of their case. 


Mr Howard defended his ac- 


tough on drug crime. Inter- 
viewed on BBC Radio 4’s The 
World This Weekend, he said the 
judge had told him that were it 
not for the special draunstances 
that existed in this case - in 
tents of the lives of the men and 
safeguarding future operations 
- he would have passed a sen- 
tence of five years instead of 18 . 

“Under tire existing law I was 
specifically requested by the 
judge to put right what he had 
not been able to do ... Is it se- 
riously suggested that I should 



have ignored that request from 
the judge?" he demanded 

The affair none the less res- 
urrects the spectre of the dis- 
credited “supergrass tariff 71 
under which criminals used to 
be given lighter sentences in re- 
turn for turning Queen’s evi- 
dence. and the subsequent 
practice of dropping charges in 
return for information. The 
difference appears to have been 
that these two men were never 
identified as informants, hence 
the heavy initial sentence. 

The two men were released af- 
ter just over a yearbecause of the 


impact of parctle and the two 
years they had spent on remand. 
Mr Howard challenged one of his 
critics, John Prescott, Labour’s 
deputy Jeader^o say whether he 
would have ignored advice foam 
the trial judge that the proper 
.sentence was five years. '' 
However, the deal is open to 
the criticism that it was done be- 
hind closed doors, against a 
background of the sale of huge 
quantities of heroin and fear of 
gangland violence. Haase has a 
conviction for armed robbery 
and concern over security at the 
committal proceedings at Liv- 


erpool magistrates’ court was 
such that armed officers in bul- 
let-proof vests were on guard. 

George Howarth, a Mersey- 
adeMPand a labour home af- 
fairs ^okestnaa,said: “Given ihe 
recent history on Merseyside of 
aimed violence, which is close- 
ly associated with drug barons, 
I find the decision surprising ... 
Understandably, local people 
arc dsmayedlwiS be writing to 
Mr Howard seeking an expla- 
nation andan assurance that he 
has taken steps to safeguard the 
public from these potentially 
dangerous criminals." 



Staying on: Billy Wright, whose ‘expulsion order’ expired yesterday, at a Protestant march in Portadown 


affair, which has come to threat- 
en the loyalist ceasefire and 
could affect the inter-party talks 
due to re-start in Belfast next 
Monday. 

Appealing against any use of 
violence, Mr Trimble said: “The 
loyalist paramilitary groups 
have, by sustaining their cease- 
fire. gained the high ground and 
the political parties associated 
with them have been enabled to 
make a valuable contribution to 


the political process. These 
achievements should not be 
put at risk.“ 

Members of Mr Trimble’s 
party and of the Rev Ian Pais- 
ley’s Democratic Unionist par- 
ty have questioned whether the 
smaller loyalist parties which 
have associations with the UVF 
and other groups should be al- 
lowed bade to the conference 
table while death threats are be- 
ing made. 


1 


Concern has also been voiced 
the Irish government, with 
le Taoiseach, John - Bruton, 
calling for the lifting of the death 
threat He said: “Politics is a de- 
mocratic business, where one 
must be willing to allow others 
to express their views in an open 
and free way.“ 

There are also worries that 
the Wright affair could spark off 
a feud between the Mid-Ulster 
UVF and other loyalists. 


The extent of the support for 
Mr Wight is unclear, though 
many loyalist activists are 
evidently uneasy about the 
idea of exiling or killing some- 
one whom they regard as a 
stalwart of Protestant 

pa ra militarism . 

Billy Hutchinson, one of the 
leaders of the UVF-inspired 
Progressive Unionist party, 
revealed at the weekend that 
police recently warned him that 


Photograph: Crispin Rodwell 


his life was in danger from die 
Mid-Ulster UVF. 

Mr Wright’s supporters are 
I arming a rally in support of 
. in Portadown on Wednes- 
day njgbL 
■ Royal Black Preceptoiy 
demonstrations in a number of 
areas of Northern Ireland 
passed off peacefully at the 
weekend, although nationalists 
held protests in a number of 
towns. 


Unions fear Blair climbdown on rights 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

Trade union leaders are be- 
coming increasingly concerned 
that Tony Blair is voting to shift 
policy in favour of employers, 
as Labour prepares to reveal 
backing from leading business 
figures. 

Union sources have told The 
Independent that they fear the 
Labour leader may be planning 
to water down his commitment 
to the European Social Chap- 
ter in a speech to business peo- 
ple on Wednesday. 


Their suspicions have been fu- 
elled by Labour’s energetic 
courting of business leaders. 
Fbtowing yesterdays publication 
of names of donors giving more 
than £5,000 in 1995, endorse- 
ments from business people and 
some 1996 donors wall be an- 
nounced in die next few weeks. 

Mr Blair also offended trade 
unionists yesterday by telling 
postal workers - on strike today 
- that they had a “pretty good 
deal" on the table, and reiter- 
ating the need for their union 
to have the consent of its mem- 
bers in prolonging the dispute. 


But a Sunday Times survey of 
50 c hief executives of top 250 
FTSE companies suggests Mr 
Blair does not face massive 
hostility to his policies. TWen- 
ty-two said they thought the So- 
cial Chapter would not cost jobs, 
and 24 backed the minimum 
wage. 

In the North-west last week 
Mr Blair picked up the unre- 
ported endorsement of John 
Moores, the iittlewoods direc- 
tor and son of the company’s 
founder. Sir John Moores. 
Speaking at a Labour fund-rais- 
ing dinner in Manchester, the 


Eton-educated Mr Moores 
backed a minimum wage and 
the European Social Chapter. 
“I look forward to a Labour gov- 
ernment," be said. 

A British Institute of Man- 
agement survey of managers 
published today suggests 
Labour support among them 
has doubled from 12 per cent 
in 1992 to 25 per cent now. The 
Tories have 43 per cent and the 
Liberal Democrats 15 per cent. 

A source dose to the leader 
of one tag union said of Labour's 
drive to woo business: “It’s the 
tone and the joy with which it’s 


done which rankles, and the 
naivety of thinking that you can 
do it without any political pay- 
backs which is worrying." 

Unions point out that about 
three-quarters of Labours 
funding still comes from them, 
if the general election fighting 
fund is included. 

But Labour’s biggest-ever 
donation, made public over the 
weekend, was the £lm from Po- 
litical Animal Lobby, an or- 
ganisation campaigning for a 
ban on hunting. 

Labour's list of 17 donors 
who gave more than £5,000 


last year included several unions 
ana only four companies: 
£30,000 from GLC Ltd, a fend 
management company run by 
Lawrence S laden, a 35-year-old 
Gty trader who earns £lm a 
year, £25,000. from Pearson, 
publishers of the Financial 
Times’, £20,000 from TU Fund 
Management, the trade union 
trust company: and £7,500 
from late and Lyle. 
■ Fabian Hamilton, 40, was cho- 
sen as Labour candidate for 
Leeds NE last night, in place of 
Liz Davies, the left-winger 
sacked by Mr Blair last summer. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
A REMINDER 
OLD £50 NOTES 



"" Kl 


AS ALREADY ANNOUNCED, 
NOTES OFTHE TYPE SHOWN ABOVE 
CEASE TO BE LEGAL TENDER 
AFTER 20 SEPTEMBER 

You are encouraged to pay any such notes 
into y our bank account, or to exchange 
them for current notes, by 20 September. 

After that date, most banks will continue 
to accept old notes for a limited period. 
These notes can be exchanged at the 
Bank of Englan<j indefinitely. 


Computer finds 
right ingredient 


GLENDA COOPER 

Machines are taking over from 
mankin d’s taste buds. Artificial 
intelligence wQl soon be used to 
delect how extra-virgin olive o3 
really is or whether raspberry 
jam has been made with straw- 
berries. 

Complicated software pro- 
grammes known as Artificial 
Neural Networks (ANNs) will 
be increasingly used by the 
turn of the century to identify 
adulterated food and rogue in- 
gredients, according to the In- 
stitute of Food Research which 
is holding its Food Authentici- 
ty *96 conference at Norwich 
this week. 

Reg Wilson, head of the food 
composition and authenticity 
group at the institute, said there 
had been an “explosion’’ in the 
use of artificial intelligence in 
the last couple of years. 

An ANN is a piece of soft- 
ware which learns from past ex- 
periences. Iris so called because 
ft emulates, in a limited way, the 
workings of the brain. In the 
brain, individual cells called 
neurons interact sending and 
receiving messages to and from 
thousands of other neurons. 

By feeding in large amounts 
of data ANNs can be trained to 
identify chemical patterns in the 


same way that the brain can be 
trained to recognise the com- 
plex shapes of people we know. 

ANNs have been used in the 
US to hunt for tax-evaders and 
in Singapore to investigate stock 
market fraud but now they are 
being used to make sure (hat the 
food you buy is free of adul- 
terated ingredients. This may 
help prevent such scandals as 
the discovery of benzene in 
Perrier in 1990 and antifreeze 
in Austrian - wine in 1985. 

To lake the example of rasp- 

profiles of hundreds of chemi- 
cal specimens are fed into the 
ANN and it can be trained to 
recognise the chemical “fin- 

riving at fiactari^&ve to be sent 
for time-consuming tests which 
can take a week and which cost 
around £500. The ANN test, 
however, could be conducted at 
the factory m just 15 minutes. 
After an outlay of £10WXX) to 
create the programme costs 
around £3(1 per test The IFR 
hopes that this package will 
soon be commercialised. 

Other foods that are likely to 
benefit are coffee, cheese, 
where cheaper cows’ niflk is 
added to goats’ or sheep’s milk, 
and olive oil. 


Student culture 
sets races apart 


Britain’s brightest black and 
Asian students are choosing to 
avoid traditional universities 
because of their hard-drink- 
ing, rugby-club image, a report 
reveals today. 

Many feel that they operate 
a white “old boys’ network** 
which also extends to the search 
for jobs after graduating, ac- 
cording to (he research by the 
Institute for Employment Stud- 
ies. This leads to students from 
ethnic minority groups being 
more likely to get lower-grade 
degrees and lower-paid jots 
than white graduates. 

The students felt that even 
those with the best degrees 
ended up taking jobs which 
were below .them - often for 
companies that wanted a "black 
face" to boost their image. 

The research showed that 
ethnic minority students were 
more likety to go to “new” uni- 
versities, despite the fact that 
many had the same or better A- 
Icvcf grades than whites who 
went to “old" universities. 

The IES studied question- 
naires from 1,177 graduates 
from two old and two new uni- 
versities, then followed up by 
analysing 272 individuals. 

Efthnic minorities make up 12 
per cent of Britain’s students - 
even though they represent a lit- 


tle over 6 per cent of the pop- 
ulation. But they make up 30 
per cent of some former poly- 
technics which have been con- 
verted into universities. 

Institute research fellow 
Ivana La Vail said: ’There is a 
class and cultural difference at 
old universities which affects mi- 
norities. Many have told us 
they felt underpressure to ‘act 
white' as they put iL Asian 
girls who wore traditional dress- 
es felt uneasy. They also felt it 
was hard to explain that they did 
not want to go to the pub all 
night and that their culture 
meant they did not drink and 
went home early. 

“Evenblack students at old 
universities did not like the 
rugby-dub culture and felt iso- 
lated. It can be a dass issue for 
many from, say, inner cities. 

“Some told us they felt the 
old universities operated an 
old white-boys network. Many 
■felt the same discrimination 
when looking for work," 

Forty per cent of ethnic mi- 
nority students had to make 15 
or more applications before 
getting a job, compared to 
around 25 per cent of whites. 
The average Asian or black 
graduate took 4.6 months to find 
their first permanent job com- 
pared to 3.9 months for whites. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 

P olice Investigating tiie disappearance of brother and 
sister Tbra and Jodi Loughlin were last night understood 

to be examining the body of a young boy found on a beach. 

Tbm, four, and Jodi, six, vanished from a beach at Holme 
near Hunstanton, Norfolk two weeks ago, a day after 


Jodi’s body was found washed up on a beach between 
Sheringham and Weybouroe -about 30 miles from. Holme - 
on Friday. It is understood that a boy's body was discovered 
yesterday on a beach in Sheringham- A spokesman for ‘ jjk 
Norfolk police said be could make no official comment. 

Earlier in thed day, a bone, found bn the beach, had been 
discounted from the inquiry after a pathologist's 
examination showed it was not human. Jqjo Mayes 

S ix young music fans died in a head-on collision near 
the Somerset town of Frame yesterday. The four men 
and two women - aged IS to 25 - were returning from the 
One World music festival, near Nunney Catch services on . 
the A361, about five miles from the market town. 

Police believe that their blue and silver Ford Fiesta 
crossed the carriageway to collide head-on with a white 
Transit van travelling in the opposite direction on the A361. 
The Fiesta spun round in the roadway to mount a grass 
verge, striking two men who were walking there. One of the 
walkers was seriously injured, receiving chest, leg, head and 
abdomen injuries. He was airlifted to the Frenctaay Hospital, 
-Bristol, where he was in critic^ condition last night 


Town centres are failing to cater for Sunday shoppers, 

. I who are increasingly travelling to out-of-town 
s up er st ores, according to a survey published today. High 
streets which do not offer department stores and lug-name 
favourites oh Sundays risk losing customers altogether, it 
said. 

Stocking up on groceries is the most popular pursuit for 
Sunday shoppers, with visits to DIY and garden centres in 
second and third places. But fewer than 10 per cent of 
Sunday shoppers visit town centres on the Sabbath, the 
survey for property consultants Healey and Baker showed. 


O ne in four women smoke throughout pregnancy 
despite the increased risk of miscarriage or stiD-birth, a 
new study reveals. A third miss out on crucial preparation 
by net planning their baby, according to the survey of 400 
pregnant women. 

The study, launched at the start of National Pregnancy 
Week, reveals widespread ignorance about pregnancy and 
the risks to the unborn child. More than one in five women 
are unaware that is safe and beneficial to continue normal 
exercise during pregnancy, and one in three do not know 
about taking folic add before conception and in the early 
stages of pregnancy to reduce the risk of the baby 
developing Spina Bifida. 


P olice continued to question two men arrested in 
connection with the murder of schoolgirl prostitute Lucy 
BurchelL The men were yesterday being interviewed at 
separate police stations in Birmingham, after raids on two 
addresses in the rity on Saturday. Police refused to 
comment on whether the arrested men were involved, either 
as pimps or clients, in the seedy underworld in which Lucy 
had become embroiled. . . 

The 16-year-old’s badly decomposed body was discovered 
in undergrowth near the Tower Ballroom on Reservoir 
Road. Edgbaston, Birmingham, by two sea cadets on 20 
August. Lury, who lived with her parents in Great Wyriey, 
Staffordshire, died only days before she would have 
collected her GCSE results. She bad passed ail eight. 


W brk has begun oh the prototype for a £210m “green 
guardian" in space. Anglo-French space specialists 
Matra Marconi are the prime contractors for the ASAR 
sensor which will be the largest fixture on Europe’s biggest 
spacecraft, Envisat 1. Construction has started at their 
Portsmouth plant on the Advanced, Synthetic Aperture 
Radar for the European Space Agency. 

The design will enable almost the entire globe to be 
scanned in a day. providing radar information at global 
national or regional level. Thsks will vary from measuring 
the height of ocean waves to charting the polar caps or sea 
ice. It can also plot large-scale desert erosion or crop 
rotation in individual fields. It can be targeted to provide 
information on the effects of natural or man-made disasters 
such as tornadoes or erupting volcanoes, floods or oil-slicks. 


T he start of the new school year is an expensive time 
for parents, with the cost of kitting children out with 
uniform, games kit, stationery and text books a massive 
£630. 

A survey of nearly 700 parents for Family Circle magazine 
found that more than half struggled financially in the back- 
to-school period. But parents were still keen to stick to 
tradition, even though a school uniform cost the average 
household more than £300. 
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Creatures fight for survival in rivers and 
meadows as animal world faces the alien nation 


inva?w e + mitten crab is the latest 
ff e '' cause concern over its 

^effect on indigenous species 


STEPHEN GOODWiN 

wavThn’at of allens ^ under- 
way, threatening our native 

species wuh death and disease 

animals from an 

world have colonised 
Britain, multipiyxiig with ease de- 
nfrSwi” hostile environments 

ThM^ ,lh £heJr home lands. 
The latest invader is the Chi- 

Eft Sf Uen c 5 ab Md ‘he num- 
frninthf^ ° f ^P^ens taken 

exploding popuiaiion. 

31 lhe Nalur ^ 
Histoiy Museum in South 
Kensington. London, who are 
tr ying to assess the crab’s dra- 
matic emergence believe it 
t»uld pose a serious threat to 

.-i” a ? vc cr ' j y f,s h. Some crabs 
studied at the museum could 

e ? 9,n dinner plate. 
Named after the ‘furry'’ mil- 

it ‘People are 
spreading them 
on purpose. It’s 
environmental 
vanda lism’ 

tens which cover most of its size- 
able pincers, the Chinese crab 
is the latest in a Noah's ark of 
creatures that have established 
themselves in Britain since Ro- 
man times. 

Some, such as the rabbit, are 
not thought of as alien at all, al- 
though it was introduced by the 
Normans. But the gaudy para- 
keets which flash green be- 
tween the tree lops in west Kent 
look distinctly foreign. 

The newcomers are intro- 
duced either by accident, as in 
the case of the mitten crab 
which is thought to have been 
discharged into the Thames es- 
tuary from a ship’s ballast tanks, 
or on purpose, mainly for food 
and sport - the rabbit, pheasant, 
JFrench partridge and carp came 
this route. 

Escapees are a large and 
growing group. Some have got 
in the wild by genuine accident, 
and probably the parakeets are 


this calegoiy. But others, such 
as the red-eared terrapins which 
appeared in strength in ponds 
as Lhe Ninja Mutant Turtles 
craze faded, were freed “acci- 
dentally on purpose". 

Little bigger than a watch- 
face in their aquariums, the lib- 
erated terrapins grew and grew, 
devouring the native newts and 
even small water fowl. Such is 
the risk that makes English 
Nature, Lhe Government’s ad- 
viser, extremely wary about the 
introduction of non-native 
species. 

“It’s unnatural," Martin 
Hlher, a spokesman for Eng- 
lish Nature, said “We don't 
know in advance what the effect 
on native animals and plants will 
be. And by the time we do, h can 
be extremely difficult to re- 
store the balance." 

English Nature is one of sev- 
eral bodies trying to safeguard 
the red squirrel from its more 
powerful foreign cousin, the 
grey, which has swept it from 
most of lowland Britain. The 
agency is also taking part in tri- 
als on culling the ruddy duck, 
introduced from America to 
wildfowl reserves in the Fifties. 
In a kind of feathered sex 
tourism, the British-based male 
ruddy ducks are upsetting Span- 
ish conservationists by flying to 
Iberia and breeding with the 
threatened white-tailed duck. 

Culls have taken place in 
London parks of Lhe Canada 
goose, introduced to grace or- 
namental lakes but now a messy 
nuisance and aggressive com- 
petitor for the grazing of native 
geese. Canada geese are prodi- 
gious defecators, m akin g lake- 
sides smelly and hazardous, 
and in groups they can fright- 
en small children. 

Mitten crabs have been 
found infrequently in ones and 
twos in the Thames since 1934. 
But quite suddenly the river 
seems infested. Funded by the 
Environment Agency, the Nat- 
ural Histoiy Museum and 
Queen Mary and Westfield 
College, Loudon, have begun a 
three-month study to assess 
the extent of the invasion. 

In less than a day, researchers 
caught 200 small crabs at 
Chelsea. On a second visit their 
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Invaders: Introduced to Britain by accident or deliberately, some foreign species have managed to establish colonies in environments very different from their native 
niches. Clockwise from top left, the Chinese mitten crab, red-eared terrapin, grey squirrel, edible, or *faf, dormouse and coypu 


haul was down to 20, but con- 
sisted of larger specimens, and 
then, last Thursday 40 to <50 
were collected. Again they were 
larger. 

Paul Clark, of the museum, 
believes that the researchers 
have seen migrations -the larg- 
er crabs going downstream to 


mate and batch their larvae in 
saltwater and tire smaller ones 
heading upstream to spend 
most oftheir life in fresh water. 

It is in the upper reaches of 
the Thames basin that the crab 
poses a worrying threat to the 
native crayfish. Mittens have 
been found as far up as Thames 


Ditton and Teddington; in the 
River Roding, Essex, and in the 
Medway, Kent, and its tributary 
the Darent 

It is not as if the poor cray- 
fish is not under enough pres- 
sure. On top of drought, 
pollution and water abstraction 
it has also to contend with four 


species of larger crayfish intro- 
duced to Britain for eating. 

“There are definitely some 
people spreading these crayfish 
around on purpose. It’s envi- 
ronmental vandalism in the ex- 
treme,” Mr Oark said. “I have 
seen samples of the Turkish 
crayfish in Epping Forest Peo- 


ple try to trap them and sell 
them to restaurants.” 

However, not all the aliens are 
equally unwelcome, and some do 
not prosper. The Peak District 
wallabies have been a curiosity 
since their forebears escaped 
from a zoo during the Second 
World 'War, but the last known 


sighting was in March- a single 
wallaby, sadly emaciated. 

■ The Natural History Muse- 
um is appealing for the public’s 
help with the mitten crab study. 
Anyone who finds a crab should 
telephone the museum before 
15 November on 0171 938 9402 
or 0171 938 8984. 
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Name: North American sigral -q^sh . 
(Rac/festacus lerHuscutus).- *•..• : > 

Origin: Washir^on Spatp, North; Ameri - 
ca. Introduced In the mid-Sev^ties for. 
aquaculture purpetees..;'"-".::^^ 4 . . V-" 
DistriinitionrRjveisthrDughoiitErigtend £ 
and Wales, nqt yet /n ScoflantirY Y ; 


(accurate figures are riot avraSabte becatse 
of the rapid spread?. .- T-- \Y_-‘ ' r -- V.. 

Effect: May/ be. spreading . 

plague* to Er^shfiebhwatef crayfish (Aus-_ 
itopotamotous ; 


parts’df Brffiari,^Qc^nglhe Hebrides:. ^ 
Estiirmtedpoptiiafrwi:AtlQa^lJ.O,CXX} 
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BfeebB^predafors, irwikdeplete fish, ’ 
te^Ysucb fltteraritt blttem/ are 


-1828, Earliest. eftjeument^Yaghtir^ 
Macctesfetd, Cheshire; jni876,Re&sed 
, entry m : 133SLY ; vi 'J::Y.v.Y r * 

. Distr|barBbm : Widespread - tbrougbout 
Engand "and .Wales, except afountittfist 
Bcdtesft btihter fecte •• 

-tree? covsr. ' 
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Name: Coypu (Myocastor 

Onginr. Native to ajuthem-Sptrth Amen 

ca, especiai f 

of 20G&OQ afo^li9@>h«;bee.ffa 


Effect 

and 

Origin;, 

North . toffirioaii'. tr 

. Britisb^ 
aally ;iRithe : 

movie,: 


periencetften 
rapins, birti.it 
unabtefoTm 
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Name: Mt^acdeerJiCiervoft^:^ 
arats) : , ■; : > ; - ; : 

Origins: Brought tb Scofiand. and .from ^ 
tftens toWotkitri rriEn^^.iritfielSIfo; 
centt^iTRouigfit to hav& op^Ffited:' in 
inefeu-'.- V 

Dis^ajrtdwn VfoaSand in EngJantr Emd 
Wales, ' 

Estimated p*mufotforebetween5G^ 
fggL2qC^0 


woorflaad by BaftBig-^apUngs* 
tevowt fo-.ge^iritief^rderis aod‘ d^ray:- 
them.’ ; T - - -/'* 

Nome: Canada goose (^nta: carra- 
densfeF. • . • - '• ; . >' V-.' '4. i; .' 
Origri: Introduced by GlHries ffkid^iTtfv 
cent ury Y : Y : . ' : y \ . ' '■ 5?" ■ 

. Distribution: Lakes and porxteaH around 
tfcacountry. V v -• : ' ri - ^ ‘C 
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NmTte: American IxiIUk^ (Rana cates- 
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Block on pub visits for prisoners 


fiovernors are to stop prison- 
eSngP^^dwoman^ 
r* ^.hiie out on licence, the 
^^■icesaidl^mght 
^■ekend reports about p w- 

visiting pibs^aad gni- 

E&SSCSSft 

, ;re Jyte of prisoners at 
the £?? ne^Bristol, and Fbrd 

open £ Sussex, angered Tbiy 

ton. Wester 

Mf^Snanded: “Just what is 
H c d ®?iuhere ar^rbody out 
goinS t he service? Peo- 
there ^f^fent to jail-should 
pie 


betodcedopjUOtalkjwedtovfe- 

h puhs and girlfriends.” 

A Prison Service spokesman 
said: “The open prison system 
does frilffl an important role in 
rehabilitating people back into 
society. But prisoners are not al- 
lowed to drink alcohol while out 
on licence. This and any other 


yuyj^ -j „ 

the prisons concerned- 

prisoners found to be abus- 
ing the system -were Hkfily to lose 
privileges, he said. 

Rules concemmg day release 
have recently been tightened up 

i .i. t (n,. > <3w r» ft n v. Mkmaei 


reoffending while workmg out- 
side prisons or while out oubafl- 

Chris Scott* chairman of the 
Prison Governors’ Association, 
said: “We have toughened up 
the rules, and before anyone is 
allowed out on licence they 
will have been thoroughly as- 
sessed. The scheme does help 
prisoners reintegrate back into 
society.” 

The Prison Sendee last night 
defended its decision to one 
prisoner. Rod Henry, out of 
Leyhill jail three times a week 
to work on restoring a local 
church while serving a life sen- 
tence for the rape and murder 
of a 92 -year-old widow. The 


Sunday Express said yesterday 
that after docking; on for work, 
he visits his girlfriend and then 
goes down to the iocalpub. 

.A statement from the Prison 
Service said: “Rod Hemy is un- 
dergoing an approved commu- 
nity resettlement programme, 
which involves work placement 
of up to three days a week. ... 
There has been no indication of 
non-compliance with the li- 
cence or complaints from cen- 
. tre staff. The governor will be 
investigating the matter thor- 
oughly and should there be 
any evidence the licence has 
been broken, appropriate action 
will be taken immediately. ” 
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£500- 

£4,999 


£5,000- 

£9,999 

£10,000- 

£24,999 

£25,000- 

£49,999 

£50,000- 

£99,999 

Direct Line 

Instant Access Account 

4.50% 


4.75% 

5.50% 

5.65% 

5.75% 

Halifax Solid Gold 
(90 Day Notice) 

2-75% 


3.05% 

3.80% 

430% 

4.50% 

Woolwich Premier 90 
(90 Day Notice) 

N/A 


3.10% 

3.85% 

4.60% 

4.85% 

Yorkshire Building 

Society Key 90 Plus 

N/A 


N/A 

4.20% 

4.65% 

5.15% 

All rates are gross* and correct at 21st August 15 

►96. 


Are your savings growing too slowly? Then you should 
be saving with Direct Line. Take a look at the table and 
you’ll see that our rates are higher than these building 
society 90 day accounts. What’s more, with Direct Line you 
don’t have to give 90 days notice because we offer instant 
access. So if you want more money for your money you 
know who to call. 

0181 6671 121 0161 833 1121 




LONDON 


MANCHESTER 


0141 221 1121 


GLASGOW 


CALL ANYTIME 8am to 8pm Monday to Friday and 9am to 5pm Saturday, Please quote ref. INDI8 

Internet address: http://www.directIine.co.uk 
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ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 

A cut-price contract for the con- 
struction of a defence research 
base at Farnborough has been 
attacked by Labour yesterday 
for breakdowns in security. 

Opposition defence spokes- 
man John Spell ar, who is spon- 
sored by tbe AEEU, said 


incidents had included the ar- 
rest of 19 illegal immigra nts 
found working on the site, and 
the detection of workers mak- 
ing improperbenefit claims. 

Two Russians and 15 Poles 
were among the illegal immi- 
grants detained following a rip- 
off. “People are able to wander 
freely around a highly sensitive 
site without being checked in 


anyway. It is quite extraorchnaiy 
at a tone of increased terrorist 
tension,” said Mr Spellar. 

But a spokesman for the 
main contractor. Shepherd 
Construction, said a distinc- 
tion had to be drawn between 
the security procedures for a 
construction site, and tbe 
stricter procedures that applied 
when the site was gradually 


handed over to the Defence Re- 
search Agency. 

“The layman sees this ate as 
a flagship for military and avi- 
ation research, but that is not 
the case. It only becomes high- 
security once it is handed over 
to the dienL When that hap- 
pens, I assure you, the security 
is very impressive indeed.” 

The spokesman said that, as 
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ROLEX 

of Gatov 


There are only so many 
official Rolex jewellers. 

How come so many 
of them are ours? 




del 




Rolex are as uncompromising in their selection 
of Official Rolex Jewellers as they are in the 
manufacture of the timepieces themselves. 

With our huge nationwide chain including 
'W&.Iker & Hall, the Goldsmiths Group is probably 
the country's leading chain of quality jewellers. 

It all began in 1919. when Goldsmiths were 
appointed as Britain's first Rolex jewellers. 

Today, every Goldsmiths jeweller still jealously 


guards his reputation for outstanding quality 
and service. Rolex is available at the branches 
listed above. Only so many jewellers will ever 
earn the right to sell 
a Rolex. 

And only so many 
people will ever own 


>bu perhaps? 


G'O-L’D-S-M-l-T-H-S ^WALKE R & HALL 

The first officially appointed Rolex stockists in the UK. 
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Falling police 
numbers mock 
Tory promises , 


JASON BOWETTO and 

NAJMUS-SABAH ZA1D1 

The number of police officers 
in England and Wales fans 
dropped in the past year despite 
government pledges to get 
more bobbies on the beat, a 
survey by The Independent 



Fleet In transit: Competitors for the BT Global Challenge sailing down the Thames past Greenwich in south London yesterday on their way to 
Southampton to make final preparations for the round-the-world race which starts on 29 September Photograph: Mark Pepper 


Defence deal ‘compromised security’ 


usual, sub-contractors had been 
taken on and agencies had been 
used for the recruitment of 
labour. Be added that it was the 
responsibility of the agencies to 
check workers’ credentials. 
Pressed to say whether arty ac- 
tion had been taken against the 
agency, he said:. “We have de- 
cided not to take any further op- 
eratives from them.” 


Chief constables are becom- 
ing increasingly concerned 
about being able to meet grow- 
ing costs, inctudmg the expense 
of new protective equipment 
and computers, ala time when 
the pubhc is demanding ever 
more policing. 

A survey of ail tbe police 
forces in Britain shows that 
more than 40 per cent of the 43 
constabularies in England and 
Wales have lost officers during 
the past year leaving the total 
strength down by 57 to about 
127,000. This follows the 
announcement by John Major 
at last year’s Thry party 
conference to provide funding 
for an extra 5,000 officers 
during the next three years. 
Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, has also bragged that 
funding for tbe forces in Eng- 
land and Wales rose by £240m 
to £6.8bn this year. 

An additional £20m was 
made available this year which 
is supposed to provide an extra 
LOW officers. Although the 
drop recorded by The Indepen- 
dent may be small any evidence 
that numbers are declining 
rather than increasing wQl be 
very damaging to the Govern- 
ment’s Hahn to be the party of 
law and order in the run-up to 
the election. 

Every force in Britain, expect 
Avon and Somerset which said 
its current force strength was 
“confidential”, provided their 
latest year-on-year compari- 
son. The largest cuts have been 
for Merseyside police, Cumbria, 
Lincolnshire, Metropolitan, 
South Wales, Staffordshire, 
Suffolk, and Thames Vfcfley. 

Tbe eight Scottish forces 
have faired slightly better, but 
only with a net increase of 168 
officers. 

Part of the problem is that 
some police chiefs, who have re- 
cently been given the power to 
decide exactly bow they spend 
their budgets, are using their 
funds to buy equipment rather 
than officers. This has been ex- 
acerbated by a series of new de- 
velopments for which no extra 




'The police service 
everywhere is feeling 
overrun' - Richard 
Wells, Chief 

Constable of South 
Yorkshire 



‘Some forces have to 
catch up a long way 
in technology terms’ 

- Ray White, Chief 
Constable of Dyfed 
Powys 

money has been provided, in- 
cluding the creation of a na- 
tional DNA database, providing 
stab and bulletproof vests, and 
most recently CS sprays. 

Richard Wells, Chief Con- 
stable of South Yorkshire, writ- 
ing in his annual report last 
month, accused the Govern- 
ment of cutting spending on 


buildings and technology in 
order to pay for the 5,000 
promised extra officers. He 
also added that all forces are so 
overstretched because of a lack 
of resources that they 
sometimes cannot send officers 
to serious acridcnls. "The police 
service everywhere in the 
country is feeling overrun,” he 
said. 

A further problem is the 
growing bill for police pensions. 

In the past, contributions from 
officers' salaries covered the 
money paid out to pensioners 
but in recent years the cost of 
benefits has steadily outstripped 

the value of money paid in. The 

deficit, which is £800m (his 
year, is already more than 12 per 
cent of the total £6.Sbn revenue, 
and is predicted to reach £lbn 
by the turn of the century. 

* However some forces have 
increased their dviliao numbers* 
- although others have taketC - 
significant cuts - which has” 
freed more constables to work 
the beat and carry out 
operations. 

During the survey Merseyside 
police, which has suffered a 
drop of 292, said that the dedine 
was due to reduced funding. 
“We would veiy much like to 
have more officers." said a 

spokesperson, while Derbyshire 

constabulary, which has seen a 
cut of 32. said its position was 
“not improving”. Dorset has a 
recruitment freeze “for finan- 
cial reasons” but Lincolnshire 
(a deficit of 4S) promised a new 
recruitment drive. South Wales 
(-75) cited a “financial crisis” 
and Suffolk (-60) said that 
although it had money for an 
extra 35 officers it had 
“budgetary problems” and may 
have to spend the money on 
other things. 

Ray White, Chief Constable 
of Dyfed Powys, and vice pres- 
ident of the Association of 
Chief Police Officers, said: 
“There are always going to be 
fluctuations in the level of man- 
power ... some forces have li%V 
catch up a long way in terms of 
technology and it may well be 
that some chief constables are 
giving priority to this in the short 
term.” 

A Home Office spokesman 
said: “Recruitment is a matter 
for chief constables. Extra 
money is being made available 
for more officers, but it is up to 
police chiefs what they do with 
it.” 
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Shopped. Rowan Atkinson, who earns £1,341,000 from his company, Hindmeck, filming at Harrods, London, yesterday Photograph: Jane Baker 

Mr Bean joins the serious moneymakers 


BARRIE CLEMENT 
and STEVE BOGGAN 

He may be a bumbling oaf on 
television hut in the board- 
room Rowan Atkinson, alias Mr 
Bean, hatches the kind of mon- 
eymaking schemes of which 
Blacfcadder would be proud. 

The comedian is one of a 
growing number of performers 
whose annual pay tops£Im and 
whose pay rises rival those of the 
most obese of City fat eats. 

The latest survey by the 
Labour Research Department 
into directors' pay shows that 
more and more singers, come- 
dians and actors are paying 
themselves as directors through 
companies, enjoying rises of 
up to 180 per cent a year. 

Atkinson, who gave himself 
a 17 per cent increase to 
£1,341,750 through his compa- 
ny Hindmeck, has benefited 
enormously from the mterna- 



More, more, more: Paul McCartney’s pay has risen to 
£869,455, while Elton John took £10,417,942 * 


lional success of Mr Bean, 
which has generated video sales 
of more than 2 million. His suc- 
cess means that last year he was 
paid more than Paul McCart- • 
ney, even though the former 
Beatle gave himself a 180 per 


cent rise, to £869,455, through 
his company MPL Communi- 
cations. He and his fellow Bea- 
tle, George Harrison, and Yoko 
Ono, the - widow of John 
Lennon, stand to make more 
millions from the three-part 


Anthology. As directors of Ap- 
ple Corps, Ono and Harrison 
last year paid themselves 
£2,692250 each, a rise of 78 per 
cent on the previous year. 

The biggest pop earner last 
year was Elton John, who paid 
himself £10,417,942 through 
Happenstance/J. Bondi Ltd, 
with a 2 per cent pay rise. 

Other artists managed to 
give themselves enormous pay 
packets while taking cuts in 
salary. Sir Andrew Lloyd Web- 
ber, of Really- Useful/Escaway, 
took a cut of 65 per cent but stfll 
found himself on £6,134,682; 
Phil Collins a reduction of 73 
per cent but paid £5,916,160; 
and Eric Clapton a drop of 56 
per cent but paid £5,880,330. 
The pay of Mark Knopfier slid 
by 3.6 per cent to £2,755,000. 

Elsewhere, the pay of senior 
executives at quoted companies 
already on more than £500,000 
a year has risen by an average 


15.9 percent compared with the 
previous year’s 10.1 percent, ac- 
cardingto the union-funded res- 
earch. The average outside the 
boardroom is about 3 per cent 

Of the 175 top directors 
found by Labour Research, 106 
enjoyed increases of more than 
10 per cent, while 20 saw their 
pay more than doubleThe high- 
est rise was awarded to Sam 
Chisholm, chief executive of 
British Sky Broadcasting, whose 
609 per cent increase took his 
pay to £4,716,000. . 

Ian McCartney, Labour's em- I 
ployment spokesman, said that 
increasing numbers of individ- 
ual shareholders were contact- 
ing the party to express their 
exasperation at the “huge" in- 
creases enjoyed by the top di- 
rectors. “This has become the 
unacceptable face of corporate 
Britain," he. said. “It’s a question 
of boom in' the boardroom and 
bust for the workforce." 


CHARLES ARTHUR 

Science Editor 

A scientist studying the effect 
of nicotine on brain cells yes- 
terday defended a £100,000 
grant she has received from 
British American Tbbacco. — 
one of the world’s biggesi cig- 
arette producers — towards the 
costs of her research ■ 

Susan Wounaoott said scien- 
tists were forced to accept such 
grants because rejecting them 
would starve Britain’s future sd- 
, ence base, by denying experi- 
ence to graduate scientists. 

T^i st week, the announce- 
ment that BAT had funded 
work by the Medical Research 
Council looking at the effects of 
nicotine on disorders such as 
Alzheimer’s disease caused a 
huge row, leading to condem- 
nation try senior academics and 
expressions of regret by re- 
searchers at the hutG 

In her laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Bath's School of Bi- 
ology and Biochemistry, Dr 
Wonnacott said: “I think most 
people would prefer not to 
take grants that can be mis- 
construed by the public. But at 
the same time, we have a re- 
sponsibility to try to maintain a 
career structure for graduate 
scientists.” 

The two-year grant of 
£100,000 from BAT, which runs 
out this month, was about 15 per 
cent of her overall costs - 
‘‘enough to employ one post- 
doctoral scientist.” 

Dr Wonnacott is one of a 
handful of scientists in the 
country doing detailed work on 
nicotine’s effects. It is an enor- 
mously specialist field, but could 
yield knowledge about addic- 
tion, the treatment of a wide 
range of Alnesses, and even 
why some things please us and 
others don’t. 

Without the funding, she 
could not have employed the 
scientist to assist on the project. 
“We’re in something or a deft 
stick in universities, because 
there are so few sources of fund- 
ing," she said. “Government cut- 
backs have made life so difficult. 
Suppose you’ve got a laborato- 


ry where a post-doctoral scien- 
tist is working for three or four 
years, and your grant is coming 
to an end. If you can keep them 
in employment by getting an in- 
dustry grant, you do.” 

But such rows now seem in- 
evitable. Industrial funding of 
university research has more 
than tripled in the past decade, 
following repeated cuts by the 
Government in the grants made 
to universities. Some are now 
uneasy about the possible dis- 
tortions of science that might 
follow. The MRC’s involve- 
ment with BAT is only the 
most recent example. 

Many scientists are worried 
about the fact that industrial 



Dr Wonnacott: defends 
grant Photograph:Paul Watters 

sponsors may try to influence, 
or even block, the publication 
of research they have funded 
but whose results they find un- 
comfortable. A frequently cit- 
ed case is that of Boots and the 
University of California in San 
Francisco (UCSF). 

Last year. Boots blocked the 
publication in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association 
(JAMA) of a paper written lty 
a UCSF scientist whose study it 
had funded since 1989. The sci- 
entist was investigating whether 
a drug made by Boots’s phar- 
maceuticals arm to treat a meta- 
bolic disorder called hypo- 
thyroidism offered any advan- 


tage over cheaper alternatives 
made by other companies. The 
study concluded it did not, and 
that US health costs could be 
cut tty $356m annually. 

However, Boots objected to 
die work and used a clause in 
its funding contract with the 
UCSF scientist - specifying 
that publication could only fol- 
low Boots's written consent - to 
blot* the publication of the pa- 
per in JAMA, despite the jour- 
nal having carefully checked the 
quality of the study and decid- 
ing that il met scientific stan- 
dards. 

The paper has never been 
published and Boots subse- 
quently sold off its pharma- 
ceuticals arm. Last week, its UK 

head office said it no longer 
sponsors research in universi- 
ties. 

UK university advisers are 
aware of the potential pitfalls. 
“I'm sure most people have tak- 
en the Boots case as an exam- 
ple of what can happen if they 
don't take great care,” said 
Jane Lee, corporate affairs di- 
rector of the MRC. “It illus- 
trates the traps you can fall 
into.” 

The MRC and Dr Wbnnacoti 
insist that BAFs funding con- 
tract is not onerous. “There are 
no strings attached - not on the 
research itself or on publication, 
nor did they demand to be ac- 
knowledged in any paper I 
write, or to see the publication 
in advance she said. 

So far. there has been no in- 
stance in the UK of a dispute 
like that between Boots ana the 
USCF, according to Michael 
Powell, policy adviser at the 
Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals, which advises 
universities. “Certainly, uni- 
versities here are aware erf these 
issues, and uy to ensure that 
these things are sorted out at the 
contract stage," he said. 

The funding of research by 
tobacco companies seems like- 
ly to rumble on. “The smoking 
debate arouses a lot of passions 
that make it seem black and 
white," said Dr Wonnacott. 
“But there are greyer aspects in 
doing research." 
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medicine* then The Independent 
arid the Independent on Sunday 
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In conjunction with Laughing. Stock, 
we are giving you the chance to buy up 
to 20 audio comedy cassettes on a ‘two 
for the price of one* basis. Two double 
cassettes cost £8.99, two single cassettes 
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comedians from Paul Merton, Eddie 
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Labour warns 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

Labou r has warned that teacher 
shortages could soon reach cri- 
sis level. The numbers training 
to teach early years and primary 
education are falling despite 
government plans to offer nurs- 
ery education to all four-year- 
olds next year, according to 


released to the party, 
-iie figures also show that 
secondary schools the numbers 
teaching maths, science and 
English have &Uen continu- 
ously over the past decade. 

■ 11x6 same . t “ ne * the num- 

ber of pupils in the system is 
growing. Last year, there were 
an extra 100,000 children in 
school, and a similar increase 


is expected in the coming year. 

David Blunkett, Labour’s 
education spokesman, said the 
school population was set to rise 
by 35 per oent in the next five 
years. “The Conservatives’ fail- 
ure to plan property for om chil- 
dren’s future has created a 
ticking time bomb in leans of 
a future shortage of suitably 
qualified teachers in key subject 



specialisms," he said. “No 
wonder the Government have 
allowed the voucher scheme to 
operate without a qualified 
teacher being in . charge of 
designated nursery education 
provision. 7 ’ 

Mr BlunJortfs figures, sup- 
plied in answer to a mxfia- 
mentaiy question, show that the 
number of new students enter- 


ing primary and nursery teacher 
training dropped from 16,600 in 
1992 to . 13.600 in 1995. Gov- 
ernment targets for recruit- 
ment, whkh were set at 12400 
last year and .were easily met, 
have been cut this year to 
11500 and are set to rise to 
12400 next year. 

In maths, the number of 
qualified teachers dropped 


from 47,900 in 1984 to 38500 
in 1992, while in Engfe* die 
number dropped from 54,600 to 
40400 over the sameperiodlo 
science,: there were 49500 
teachers in 1988 and 46^00 in 
1991 ‘ 

MrBhmtett has accused the 
Government of failing to act to 
solve the problem, which is 
bound to became more acute as 


pupil numbers rise. At the same 
time, more teachers are opting 
to ■ take early retirement - 
11500 in 1994-95. There is also 
avetyhigh drop-out rate among 
teacher-training students, with 
21 percent fmkng to complete 
Bachdor of Education courses 
and U perce® dropping out of 
post-gradnaite training courses. 

However, a spokesman for 


the Department for Education 
and Employment denied that 
there was any problem with 
recruitment. “Schools are 
having no difficulties in 
recruiting teachers. The vacan- 
cy rate is the lowest ft has ever 
been. At the same Anne, the 
number of classroom assistants 


Art or eyesore? Controversy as vandal-plagued council estate is recommended for listed status as architectural landmark 
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Sheffield’s fortress flats 
stand the test of time 


ESTHER LEACH 
and CHARLIE BAIN 

The idea was met with raucous 
laughter. “Ffark Hill flats, listed 
as an important part of Eng- 
land's heritage, its got to be a 
joke,** said Roycc Dixon, whose 
butcher's shop looks out on to 
the grey concrete walls of the 
high-rise Sheffield estate built 
40 years ago.“The people who 
think up these ideas should try 
living here. Most people on the 
estate w ould rather see it pulled 
down than listed." 

Today. Dr Martin Cherry, 
head of listing for English Her- 
itage. is recommending that 
Park Hill is given Grade U* 
status, protecting it from 
demolition or unsympathetic 
redevelopment 

The first estate in the coun- 
try to have pedestrian “streets 
in the sky", it is among 18 oth- 
er public housing schemes, 18 


private housing schemes and 30 
private houses being recom- 
mended for listing as out- 
standing examples of modem 
architecture at an exhibition in 
London this week. 

If Dr Cherry's recommen- 
dation is approved by Virginia 
Bottomley, Secretary of State 
for National Heritage, Park 
Hill - home to about 2.000 
council tenants - will become 
Britain's largest modern listed 
budding. 

“Park Hill has been likened 
to a medieval fortress, a glit- 
tering cliff face of windows," 
said Dr Cherry. “The fact that 
it is only 40 years old and not 
400 makes it no less important. 
It is a magnificent structure." 

Mr Dixon laughed even loud- 
er. “It's a fortress all right. 
Kids are always throwing things 
from the battlements. Televi- 
sions, bits Of concrete, you 
name it ... Chute a few of the 


fiats are empty and the council 
doesn't seem in too much of a 
hurry to fill them. And the 
concrete is crumbling. Men 
abseil down the buildings, 
removing the loose concrete 
about twice a year." 

When Park Hill was first 
built, it basked in the glory of 
being the Gist estate in England 
to include pubs, shops and oth- 
er amenities such as a commu- 
nity centre. Architects came 
from all over the world to see 
it, and it still attracts interna- 
tional attention, said Dr Cher- 
ry. Today, many of the shops and 
a” few of the flats are empty, or 
hidden behind heavy shutters to 
protect them against vandalism. 

Christine Karma, 41, who 
has lived on the estate for 18 
years, said: “The . people whp 
first lived here kept the estate 
in an immaculate- condition, 
but they have grown old and 
moved away Jfowlhe estaie is 


Modem classics: Park Hill's ‘streets hi the sky 1 . Top left: Langham House Close, which influenced a generation of architects Photographs: Peter Byrne 


troubled by vandals and it has 
become run down. Bu t I like liv- 
ing here because there is still a 
strong sense of community. 
The people make this place spe- 
cial not the buildings” .. ■ 
Among the other "council 
housing schemes beaitg put for- 
ward for listing thisWeek at the 
exhibition® the RoyaLInstitute 


of British Architects' Centre in 
Portland Place, is LiDington 
Gardens in Pimlico, hailed by 
many as Britain’s first success- 
ful alternative to the tower 
Mock. None- of the estate's com- 
ber arrangement, of flats and 
maisonettes, set azputtd a formal 
garden, are oveiCmhe -storeys 
high, and it set aJiendwfcich 


spread throughout Britain in the 
1960s. Parts of the Alton Estate 
in Roehamplon, south-west 
London, the flagship project of 
London County Council's 1950s 
housing programme are also 
- bemgtiui forward for fisting, as 
is tbeGoIdezi Lane Estate in the 
•City of London. 

_ Among the 18 private hous- 


ing schemes being put forward 
are die flats in St James’s Place, 
central London, the first de- 
velopment for the luxury mar- 
ket designed by Sir Denys 
l-asrinn, and I -angham House 
Close. Ham Common, south- 
west London, the first work by 
the Stirling Gowan partner- 
ship. The use of both bride and 


concrete to express the structure 
of I angham House influenced 
a whole generation of architects. 

Among the post-war private 
bouses is Famley Hey, near 
Huddersfield. With its contrast 
of natural brick and stone with 
Formica, it is perhaps Britain's 
best-known example of the 
American “contemporary" style. 
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Penal groups attack plan 
to name young offenders 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Legal Affairs Editor 

Proposals for the worst young 
offenders to be “named and 
shamed” by giving magistrates 
the power to remove their tra- 
ditional anonymity came under 
attack yesterday from penal 
groups. 

Abolition of automatic 
anonymity for the under-18s 
could be unveiled at this au- 
tumn’s Tory party conference by 
Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary. The initiative would 
be designed to humiliate young 
tearaways and thugs and shame 
their parents into taking more 
responsibility, but would be a 
radical departure from the 60- 
year-old rule that juveniles 
should not be named, except in 
exceptional arcumst an ces, such 
as where anonymity would 
cause the offender an injustice. 

Paul Cavadino, chairman of 
the Penal Affairs Consortium, 
the umbrella group for penal 
organisations, said; “The reason 


why the names of juvenile 
offenders are not normally 
published is that it can seriously 
hinder their future rehabilita- 
tion. This is as hue now as if was 
when the rule was introduced in 
1933. 

“If the Government scraps 
the rule, it will be giving a 
knee-jerk punitive response pri- 
ority over the prospect of re- 
habilitating young offenders." 

Bat some party strategists 
hope, however forlornly, that 
the threat of public exposure in 
cases of serious offences could 
force parents to take a hand in 
reforming teenage behaviour. 
This would put a hard-core of 
young offenders on a par with 
the handful of children who 
appear at the CrOwn Court for 
the gravest offences. 

Penal reform groups will 
argue strongly, however, that 
the public branding of young 
criminals at an early age wifi 
encourage many that they have 
nothing to gain by trying to 
reform. Jade Straw, Labour's 


DAILY POEM 


From Rome the Sorceress 

By Andr6 Frfervaud 

A giant marble foot, preserved with no body 
as a statue to amuse us, a tortoise 

bearing the world, an elephant beneath its column, 
a small child playing -.And a tender terrace, 
embalming with geranium 
the ancient laudatory tomb, 
the slow fountain rising, the whisper 
from basin to basin between the . 
between the statues seen at the 1 ' 
a turtle-dove and a fiasco on the step. 

Who wanted 

fragments of hill and the beauty of gates 

m this palace? Who wanted 

nights exposed to beasts in this palace? 

/ remember, a pit at the roadside, 

near the fig tree. Then there was 

a glut of animals laying hold of one another. 

long white bodies in the mud, the glistening back, 

someone's hair ... Would it be there? I have dreamed so much. 

La Sordere de Rome was written in 1973 by one of France’s 
most distinguished poets and has recently been translated by 
Peter Broome for the Bloodaxe Contemporary French Poets 
series. Frenaud first became known for his wartime poetry, 
written from a German labour camp. Rome the Sorceress is his 
richest and most disturbing work, in which the dtv becomes 
a focus for a profound meditation on culture and barbarism, 
faiths and revolts, cruelties and aspirations. 


home affaire spokesman, has al- 
ready published proposals to 
give youth courts the power to 
pass a new sentence of naming 
offenders; but this would only 
apply to 16- to 18-year-olds. A 
party spokesman said: “There 
are a number of serious ques- 
tions about the under- Ids. For 
most young people, the effect 
of coming into contact with 
the criminal justice system for 
the first time is a deterrent.” 

Labour is sympathetic to the 
complaint that hardened young 
offenders cock a snoop at the 
system and treat it as a joke, but 
insists the root of the problem 
is the huge delays in bringing 
them to justice. 


It has called for fast-track 
court processing for persistent 
offenders, the formalising of the 
cautioning system so that 
offenders are given a clear 
“final warning", and a sen- 
tencing process based on the 
Scottish scheme. Such a scheme 
would involve an inquiry by 
magistrates, welfare workers, 
teachers and other community 
representatives to devise the 
best sentence for a particular 
offender. It would come into 
play immediately a guilty plea 
is entered, whereas the current 
adversarial court system 
encourages offenders to plead 
not guilty, delaying decisions 
about their treatment. 
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Conflict in Kurdistan: Turkey demands immediate withdrawal, while US sends reinforcements to Gulf in warning to Saddam 

Terrified Kurds flee huge Iraq offensive 


HUGH POPE 

Istanbul 


been in the city at the time of 
the joint attack by the Kurdis- 
tan Democratic Party (KDP) 
and their Iraqi backers on Sat- 
urday said it had aU happened 
so suddenly that the Iraqi Kur- 
dish civilian population had no 
tunc to flee. 


Western policy towards north- 
ern Irarj lay in ruins yesterday 
as Iraqi armour dug in outside 
the Iraqi Kurdish capital of 
AsbU and their new Iraqi Kur- __ 

“Ail the English and Ameri- 
can aid workers have left From 
time to time, there is still spo- 
radic gunfire," said a UN offi- 
cial near the city reached bv 
satellite telephone. 

Turkish reporters who had 


Poser for 
America 
as its old 
nemesis 
returns 


RUPERT CORNWELL 
Washington 
DAVID USBORNE 

New fork 

The US yesterday sent rein- 
forcements to the Gulf but the 
Pentagon is giving no sign that 
military action is imminent, de- 
spite the Iraqi onslaught. 

With reports still confused, 
the Clinton administration sent 
B-S2 bombers to the region and 
readied extra airpower to boost 
the 200 US aircraft and 23,000 
American troops there. Warren 
Christopher, the Secretary of 
State, cut short a holiday to re- 
turn to Washington to consult 
with advisers, Britain and 
France and other allies. 

On Saturday Mr Clinton ex- 
pressed “grave concern" but 
said it would be “premature to 
speculate on any response we 
might have". Yesterday his chief 
of staff, Leon Panetta, said 
there “would be a response 
with consequences for Sad- 
dam" if he did not withdraw. 

What that might be is a mys- 
tery: Washington is in a 
quandary over how to respond 
to this latest challenge to its 
credibility in the region. Unlike 
five years ago, when Iraq's in- 
cursions led to the imposition 
of the “safe haven”, the picture 
is muddied by factional be- 
tween rival Kurdish groups 
linked to Iran and Iraq. 

United Nations diplomats 
doubted that by invading the 
safe havens Iraq had explicitly 
violated individual provisions of 
any UN Security Council reso- 
lutions passed after the 1991 
Gulf war. One said; “To be 
frank, this is a very grey area". 
Security Council resolutions 
confer in general terms a re- 


ploding around us. But all the 

exits of the city were blocked. 
We had to plead to be allowed 
through," said one. 

The Iraqi leadership has said 
its intervention in northern 
Iraq was a limited operation and 
that troops would soon with- 


draw. Some KDP officials said 
the withdrawal had already be- 
gun, others that they “hoped” 
it would start soon. 

The party has traditionally 
been perceived as pro-Western, 
and its spokesman tried hard to 
justify its alliance with the 
troops of Iraqi President Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

“The KDP move to take con- 
trol of ArbOwas a desperate act 
to defend itself against mount- 
ing Irani an-PUK military pres- 
sure to end our movement,- the 
KDP has no intention to invite 
Iraqi forces back into northern 
Iraq," he said. 


But the Iraqi armour and 
towed artillery pulled up outside 
Arbil did not leave yesterday, 
according to witnesses. And a 
US military spokesman con- 
firmed that technically the 
Iraqis bad not broken any UN 
rules, since the only ban is on 
using warplanes or helicopters 
north of the 36th parallel. 

“We are aU waiting for a 
lead," admitted one American 
officer as statement after state- 
ment from Washington could 
only talk of ultra-high levels of 
alertness and possible rein- 
forcements of air bases. 

The Turkish military, close- 


ly allied to the Americans, has 
filled all planes flying to the east - 
with security forces to rein- 
force units on the Iraqi border. 
Foreign Minister Thnsu Ciller 
yesterday issued a strong de- 
mand that Iraqi forces withdraw 
“immediately’l 
Turkey does not want to see 
any repeat of the refugee crisis 
that followed Saddam Hus- 
sein’s recapture of north Iraq af- 
ter the Gulf T%r in 1991, or any 
chaos that could benefit its 
own TUrkish Kurd rebels. But it 
is hard to imagine how Ankara 
can now get involved in an es- 
sentially internal Iraqi matter 


without risking conflict with 
both Iran and Iraq. . 

• It is also hard to imagine what 
allied or Turkish forces can at- 
tack. Hie rationale of allied air 
patrols is to defend Iraqi Kunfs 
from Baghdad, but the KDP. 
which now “controls’' two of die 
three provinces of Iraqi Kur- 
distan, Duhok and Arbil, is 
openly co-operating with it 
" The KDP’s about-face signals 
the likely end of the long uphill 
struggle by Western diplomats 
to bung tbe 3.5 million Iraqi 
Kurds together as a self-sus- 
taining entity. Struggles over 
trade, money and power have 



March of misery: thirds fleeing an earlier Incursion by President Saddam. This time, the issues are not so-ctear-cut ... - Photograph: Patrick Cockbum 


sponsibility on Baghdad to 
maintain peace across Iraq and 
not to repress minorities. The 
tens provided the US and its al- 
lies with diplomatic justification 
for carving out safe havens 
within Iraq. The same resolu- 
tions arc non-specific about 
what Baghdad may or may not 
do militarily in the areas. More 
detailed are the ceasefire agree- 
ments negotiated at the end of 
the war, which include provi- 
sions barring the use of Iraqi air- 
craft in tbe north but which are 
not covered by UN authority. 

The remoteness of the region 
would make massive interven- 
tion on the ground difficult. If 
the US is forced to step in di- 
rectly, most analysts suggested, 


it should use pinpoint air attacks 
against the Irani armoured 
columns which have moved 
across the 36th parallel. 

Diplomatic retaliation is also 
a possibility. The offensive must 
call into some question the UN 
permission last month for Iraq 
to sell $Zbn (£13bn)of ofl to im- 
port food and medicine for 
civilians. Bob Dole, the Re- 
publican candidate for the 
White House in November, 
said the latest events proved the 
decision to relax sanctions was 
“premature and 31-advised", to 
Much Mr Clintons spokesman. 
Mike McCuny, said sales were 
“tightly structured” to human- 
itarian relief. 

Again therefore, Iraq haunts 


"A yew is just as important as Durham 
Cathedral, and hell of a sight older" 

David Bellamy 
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US politicians in an election sea- 
son and with it a familiar ques- 
tion: should the US and its allies 
have finished the job in 1991 by 
going all the way to Baghdad? 

The Kurdish foray is a re- 
minder that despite sanctions, 
attempted coups, and diplo- 
matic isolation. President Sad- 
dam is still very much around, 
defying prediction after pre- 
diction that his demise was im- 
minent. He has already far 
outlasted bis Gulf war nemesis. 
George Bush, and Mr Clinton 
has had no more success in dis- 
lodging him. Even so, barring 
disaster, dealing with him 
should work to the incumbent's 
advantage, given that in mo- 
ments of foreign-policy ten- 
sion, tbe country rallies behind 
its president Handling the cri- 
sis endows Mr Clinton, already 
15 percent or more ahead in the 
polls, with an aura and author- 
ity Mr Dole cannot match. 
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Southern no-fly zone 
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Saudi calls for jihad 
against US ‘crusader’ 


lb the shock of many of his sup- 
porters, the Saudi dissident 
Osama Bin Laden has called for 
a “holy war" against the US in- 
ride Saudi Arabia and for “swift 
and light forces working in 
complete secrecy" to strike 
against what be calls the “cru- 
sader" army in the Gulf states. 

P&rts of the original state- 
ment from Mr Bin Laden, the 
wealthy leader of hundreds of 
Arab fighters who has returned 
to live in Afghanistan, where he 
once fought Soviet troops, were 
published in Saturday’s London 
edition ofAl-Quds al-Ambi but 
without proof of authenticity. 

However, the Independent 
has confirmed Mr Bin Laden, 
accused by the US State De- 
partment of being “one of the 
most significant financial spon- 
sors of Islamic extremist activ- 
ities in the world today”, did 
write the call for jihad (holy war) 
from Afghanistan on 22 August 
' He smd ‘‘the presence of the 
American crusader forces in the 
Muslim Gulf states ... is the 
greatest danger and the largest 
barm which threatens the 
world's biggest oil reserve ... 
pushing out this American oc- 
cupying enemy is the most im- 
portant duty after the duty of 
belief in God." He urged the 
Saudi armed forces to stand 
aside from the struggle against 
the Americans, who have about 
5,000 military personnel in Sau- 
di Arabia, alongside smaller 
British and French contingents. 

For Mr Bin Laden’s sup- 
porters among the dissident 
Saudi “Advice and Reformation 
Committee" outside Afghani- 


Iraq is not the only 
source of concern 
for America In the 
Gulf, reports 

Robert Fisk 


stan, his call was a profound 
surprise. “We do not think this 
is the right moment to start a 
conflict with the (Saudi) 
regime," one told the Indepen- 
dent yesterday. “Osama has 
made a detailed, 12-page state- 
ment, a major plan to explain 
the declaration of jihad , a whole 
project But we thought we 
were all agreed that we should 
try to keep the situation under 
control in the country, to con- 
trol the people and not let 
things get out of band. I was ex- 
pecting the concept of jihad in 
Saudi Arabia to come up a long 
time ago -but not from us. Say- 
ing we have an enemy is one 
thing but declaring war is some- 
thing else." 

Why Mr Bin Laden chase this 
moment to make bis most ex- 
treme remarks about the US 
presence in the Gulf is un- 
clear. It comes, however, when 
organisers of the “Rally for Is- 
lamic Revival" are planning a 
major conference of Islamist 
groups in London on Sunday at 
which. Sty some reports, will be 
shown a videotaped statement 
from Mr Bin Laden (the Gov- 
ernment has told him be will not 
be allowed in), an interview with 
Sheikh Omar Abdul Rahman, 
the Egyptian cleric jailed for al- 


leged involvement in a planned 
New York bombing, and a 
phone interview with Ali Bel- 
hadj, one of the jailed leaders 
of the Algerian Islamic Salva- 
tion Front, which was banned 
wheo it was about to win a sec- 
ond round of elections in 1992. 

Mr Bin Laden’s colleagues 
dismiss die report of a videotape 
message and are mystified by 
the claim that SheOdi Omar 
would be able to make a video- 
tape in his US prison. Other Is- 
lamist groups express 
astonishment at the idea that 
Belhadj, under the constant 
eye of the Algerian security ser- 
vices, would be able to partici- 
pate in an interview. 

The London conference has 
nevertheless provoked pre- 
dictable anger among Arab 
leaders who claim it will en- 
courage “terrorists’' in their 
own countries. President Hos- 
ni Mubarak has complained to 
Britain that it “will not help the 
international struggle against 
terrorism". Algeria’s Foreign 
Ministry has complained that 
“the commanders, instigators, 
theoreticians, financiers and 
zealots of international terror- 
ism” will be taking part. 

Up to 80,000 people have 
died in Algeria’s four-year war, 
in which “Islamists" and death- 
squads have murdered thou- 
sands of innocent civilians, by 
shooting and throat-cutting. 
Since 1992, more than 1.000 
people have been killed in 
Egypt mostly policemen and 
“Islamists" but also foreign 
tourists, businessmen and at 
least one US intelligence agent 


already split them for more ' 
than three years. 

It is also a heavy blow to the 
West’s use of northern -Iraq to ' 
exert pressureon Saddam Hus- : 
sem. That idea was reinforced 
by unconfirroed reports of a' 
massacre of 97 members of the 
umbrella opposition group, the 
Iraqi National Congress, most- 
ly Iraqi army deserters based m 
-a camp east of Arbil near the 
town of Kush tepe. 

• The KDP’s main rivals in the 
Patriotic Union of Kurdistan 
'(PUK) pleaded for the US to in- 
tervene, saying Iraqi forces 
were testing their win by shel- 


ling the town of ChemchemaJ, 
close , to their stronghold Su- 
fey maai yeh, capital of the thirtU 
province of Iraqi Kurdistan. “ 
“I am going to tell you 
frankly - We are going to wait 
some days, or let us say one 
week, to see what the reaction 
is of the United States and the 
West. If the West betrays us _ 
we will surely turn to anyone 
who is ready to help us,” PUK 
leader Jalal Thlabani told the' 
BBC "It means that the West 
will be finished is the area. The 
area will be divided into one 
group pro-Iraqi and one pro- 
Iramaa." 



The main political groups involved 
in the Kurdish conflicts 
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TheKurdistan WortereP&ty 
(PKK) has played no role ft foe-\ 
Gurient fighting Wtjihkey ' 
■fears that the PKK may have -■ 
foemosttogan from renewed; 
tension and chaos m north- ! i 
em Iraq.; Duririgdsl2-y9& 
Sniggle wtthr government' 
forces in Turkey, the PKK has _ 
nrtftl&ssiy established teetfa&- ; 
the sale rebel movement of ; 
the Ktiitis of. Turkey, whoane 
less well-educated; btibpcob- 
ebly four times as numerous, * 
asthe Hurdsrdf Iraq. It has re- 
cently proved it can run bases . 
for several hundred militants 1 
with : impunSy "inside north 
Iraq. " . v 

..The PKK recently removed. ■; 
tiie hammer and acHe foonr - 
its flag, but it js still a totali- 
tarian, far-left nationalist 
movement, run by its leader 
AbdullaHOcalan. MrOcalan's 
main base appears to be in 
Syria and the organization 
Seans to have training bases, 

PATRIOTIC union of 
JOJGSKSTAN v. - 

Tire PUK has been the losing 
side in thetecerit conflict, and 
is accused by foe W3P of grow- 
ing Hnfe'Dver. fts eastern bor- 
der with hare 

•ft is'led by Jaial Talabani, 
prmfousfy a sailor KDP mem- 
ber who clashed with Molfa 
Mustafa before setting up 
the PUK In June i975. Tala- 
bani then joined with Bagh- 
dad against foe KDP in a feud 
that lasted into foe 1980s. 

Talabani tried to organise 
the PUK as a more modem 
political party than foe tribal 
KDR He developed broadcast 
and newspaper outlets to 
reach educated, urban Kurds 
with a more left-wing mes- 
sage. But gradually the PUK 
appeared strongest in eastern 
Kurdistan where Surani dialect 
speakers are most populous, 
while the KDP remained 
stronger in the Kirmanci- 
speaking north-west. 



Ocalam wants a state to 
onite all the Kurds 

again ft Lebanon's Syrian-con- 
trolled Bekae Valley. . 

■Rte PKK is' the only group 
that has openly advocated a 
separate state to unite aU the 
20-25 riiiiliori Kurds split be- 
tween Turkey, Iran 7 Iraq and 
Syria. Recently it has toned 
down these demands, but its 
militant message has found 
support among Irati youth dis- 
illusioned with tire squab- 
bling of the PUK and foe KDR 



Talabani: split with the KDP 
to form own movement 

After the 1991 Gulf war, the 
PUK appeared reconciled with 
foe KDR And in 1992 elec- 
tions, foe two parties took 50 
seats each in the regional Kur- 
dish government, based in the 
main city of Arbil. Blit fight- 
ing erupted again in Decem- 
ber 1994 when .foe. PUK 
captured the regional capital 
Arbil and northern Iraq wasTn 
effect split between them. 
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Latin America: Resurgence of rural guerrilla movements shows that a tradition of resistance survives intact from the 1960s _ 


* 


Mexico on its guard 
against new attacks 








phi*. Davison 

Mexico City 

guerrillas were at the 

JZV noush onI y ,o lo <>k 

aromic 1 Lhe centre of the capi- 
C tightesi-ever L 
ajnor measures were in force 
,™ e . da i vs after the guerrillas 
launched coordinated attacks 
m six states. 

thn,? c me j 1 6,000 Police joined 
thouMnds more army, navy 
and anforee personnel through- 
out the city to guard the Con- 
gress, the city centre, the 
international airport and kev 
. fuel and water in- 

stallations. Sharpshooters 
perched on government build- 
ups and the Palace of Congress 
where he made the speech. 

Even government officials, 
who have publicly played down 
the importance of the latest 
guerrilla attacks, admitted they 
were tense and concerned the 
rebels might strike again during 
the parades, pomp and cere- 
mony surrounding the speech. 

The tension increased after 
the EPR rebels clashed with po- 
lice and army units in two new 
incidents on Saturday in the 
southern state of Oaxaca and at- 
tacked an army commando in 
another stale, Mihoacan. At 
least two people were killed. 

While avoiding naming the 
EPR. Mr Zedillo raised his 
voice for the only lime when he 
told congressmen: “We Mexi- 
cans can not accept that just 
when the country is back on its 



Ernesto ZecfiHo: Promises of 
a tougher stand on guerrhtas 

feet, groups appear who are 
dedicated to terrorism and mur- 
der. We will respect individual 
and human rights but we wffl act 
with the full force of the state." 

His tough stand against the 
guerrillas brought him several 
standing ovations. 

Earlier, he had been inter- 
rupted twice by a silent protest 
by a left-wing congressman who 
walked in front of the podium 
and peeled off anti -govern- 
ment placards. Jarring some- 
what with Mr Zedillo’s pledge 
of greater openness, all televi- 
sion stations switched cameras 
to cut the protester oat 

While Mr Zedillo’s govern- 
ment and its US allies have 
billed the guerrillas as upstarts 
who pose no threat to Mexico's 
stability, it would be wrong to 
underestimate the strength of 
disillusionment in Mexico with 
the slow pace of change. 

The EPR is a blossoming of 
30 years of activity by dozens of 
urban and rural leftist groups. 
The movement traces its origins 
back to die student uorismes of 


cost of staging the Olympic 
games that year. 

A “dirty war" by the author- 


Colombia reels 
from cocaine 
rebel offensive 


CHRISTOPHER TORCHIA 

Associated Press 

Bogota - Colombia's armed 
forces went on nation-wide 
alert at the weekend, after a 
series of rebel attacks on gov- 
ernment targets killed at least 
94 people, the military report- 
ed. It was the bloodiest guerrilla 
offensive in decades. 

Friday's raids were in retali- 
ation against efforts to suppress 
protests by coca farmers' over 
a government campaign to 
eradicate their plots, according 
to officials. 

“Those behind these attacks 
are wrong if they think they can 
distract the government s at- 
tention from [eradication] op- 
erations in the south of the 
country.” President Ernesto 
Samper said. 

Under the md/taiy alert, se- 
curity forces were ordered to re- 
main in their barracks and 
patrols were stepped up. 

At least 94 guerrillas, police, 
soldiers and cwflians were kflled 
in the attacks. Officials said the 
death toll could rise. In one as- 
sault - the single bloodiest 
clash in years - hundreds of 
ouerrillas overran a military 
base near the border with 
Ecuador. Al least 34 soldiers 
were killed and 20 wounded, 
said General Harold Bedoya, 
the army commander. 

A military source said more 
than 50 soldiers were killed m 
the attack al the remote jungle 
base in Las Delidas, 340 miles 


south of Bogota. The bodies 
were not discovered until Sat- 
urday. Rebel casualties in that 
battle were not known. 

At least 33 police and soldiers 
and 25 rebels were killed in oth- 
er clashes, said Defence Min- 
ister Juan Carlos Esguerra. 
Rebels, who control many rur- 
al areas but pose no threat to 
the government, escaped before 
army reinforcements arrived. 

Authorities blamed guerrillas 
of the Revolutionary Armed 
Forres of Colombia. The group, 
the oldest and largest of Colom- 
bia’s rebel groups, . has thou- 
sands of fighters. 

In past weeks, tens of thou- 
sands of peasants have gathered 
in southern Colombia to protest 

against government plans to de- 
stroy coca, the plant used in co- 
caine processing. At least 12 
civilians have been killed in the 
violence. Authorities accuse 
the guerrillas, who say they 
represent Colombia’s poor, of 
provoking often violent protests 
to protect drug-trafficking. Pro- 
testers say that growing coca is 
the only way they can make a 
living. 

“They [the rebels] are de- 
fending their interests in their 
coca cultivations," said Holdan 
Delgado, chief of the armed 

forces. "This is truly revenge for 
the number of laboratories de- 
stroyed and crops affected” 

Delgado said the jungle bat- 
talion attacked in Las Delicias 
had recently been successful in 
destroying cocaine labs. 
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ities led to a wave of “disap- 
pearances**. forcing the leftists 

underground 

One such group, the Forces 
of National Liberation (FLN), 
joining with Mayan Indian peas- 
ant groups, metamorphosed 
into the Zapatista National 
Liberation Army (EZLN) 
which stunned Mexico with an 
uprising m Chiapas on New 
Year's Day, 1994. 

y, its members were 
Indian peasants but its 
leaden, such as subcomandante 
Marcos, the pipe-smoking in- 
tellectual in a blade balaclava, 
were white or mestizo (mixed 
race) intellectuals - disciples of 
the “class of *68.” 

Another group, the Party of 
the Poor (PDLP), continued to 
gather support in the southern 
state of Guerrero and linked up 


$>R( 


with a group in neighbouring 
Oaxaca called the Revolution- 
ary Clandestine Workers' Par- 
- Union of the People 
IOCUP), to form the EPR. 
The EPR first surfaced pub- 
licly on 28 June this year at 
Aguas Blancas, a village only a 
short distance from the Pacific 
tourist resort of Acapulco when 
guerrillas fired 17 rule shots in 
the air to honour peasants 
killed in a massacre and gave a 
speech calling for the over- 
throw of the government 
Although the guerrillas were 
called a “pantomime," they 
abruptly cast off the label with 
the co-ordinated attacks in six 
states last week in which 15 peo- 
ple, mostly policemen or 
marines, were killed. The guer- 
rillas then disappeared into 
mountain forests. 



An army patrol overtakes a bus near Zoquiapa, searching for EPR rebels 


Photograph: Gerardo MagailorVReuter 
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libjy easy to drive away any L3 litre Toyota Corolla, 
cash price now and the other half in a year’s time! 
for credit at alt. Into the bargain, you'll also get 
come first in the BBC lop Gear/J.D. Power 
and Assoc ia tes 1996 UK Customer Satisfaction Study* for three years 
running. For your nearest Toyota detier, and to arrange a test 
drive, call 6800 777 555. The Corolla starts at only [DON’T MISS 
£10,609 on the road for the 3-door Sportif and 
@> TOYOTA £|yi 9 for the 5-door.* And this offer 
is for a limited period. So to go halves 
WARRANTY on a new Corolla, go at foil speed. L I 
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Chechen 



PHIL REEVES 
Moscow 

Russians who believed that 
Alexander Lebed, the Mr Fn- 
jt of the Kremlin, had finally 
nuned their dispute with 
Oicchnya, saw their hopes fad- 
ing this weekend. The rebels' 
most senior politician made 
dear that the war may be over, 
but the bailie for independence 
was not. 

Only a day after Mr Lebed 
had scrawled his name on a 
peace agreement, Zelimkhan 


i f "CP" r ' rM,w “H OVlUUAUilU 

^anouiecsens welcome an 
self-styled president, was pub- end to the conflict, whatever the 


Kcly insisting that his f oflovrera' 
demands for total autonomy 
were unchanged. 

Although his remarks may 
have been an attempt to ap- 
pease radical factions in the 
rebel movement who resent 
^airing any concessions to the 
Russians, they are also certain 
to be seized upon by critics of 
ree accord in Moscow and 
Chechnya, who - for a variety 
of reasons - are finding it hard 
to stomach the sight of Russia 
troops leaving the war zone. 

While many ordinary Rus- 
32ns and Chechens welcome an 

r> til. 1 . . .. 


terms, the political response has 
veered from enthusiasm (from 
the head of the liberal-leaning 


to careful praise (from toe 
Prime Minister, Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin), to outright cool- 
ness (from a holidaying Mr 
Yeltsin). 

But there »no doubt that Mr 
Lebed's confident announce- 
ment that the “war is over” is 
regarded with deep alarm and 
suspicion by others, including 
powerful elements in the Russ- 
ian military, who see it as tan- 
tamount to defeat, and 
members of the Moscow- 


backed Chechen government 
who now face the wrath of a 
dice of the Chechen population 
which believes that it was be- 
trayed. Yesterday there were 
reports that the puppet gov- 
ernment, which was ejected by 
a rigged vote, was planning to 
resign. 

Under the agreement, set- 
tlement of Chechnya’s political 
status will be postponed for five 
years, but it is not dear how it 
will eventually be determined. 
The separatists had hoped for 

a referendum, which would be 
certain to produce overwhelm- 
ing support for secession, bat it 


is not dear whether this has 
been agreed. A poll would meet 
with resistance m the Kremlin, 
which has been adamant that, 
whilst iunay be willing to grant 
considerable autonomy, it win 
not accept the total separation 
of Chechnya from the federa- 
tion. 

Mr Yandarbiyev’s remarks 
are further proof that the issue 
may have been delayed, but it 
has not been resolved. That may 
not be the only quarter which 
■ presents problems. Mr Yeltsin 
has so far remained alent about 
the deal, and fa .continuing to 
treat Mr Lebed with afl the 


afortfaess of a headmaster deal- 
ing with a pushy schoolboy. 

According to Mr Cher- ; 
nomyrdin, the President ap- 
proved a<haft of the agreement 
before Mr Lebed set off for. the 
negotiations. But yesterday he 
was reportedly asking for details' 
of alterations made during the 
talks. The President's frosti- 
ness has added to the evidence 
that Mr Yeltsin has no desire to 
shower garlands on Mr Lebed 
; But it fa also canny politics. AH 
deafa cm Chechnya can eaaly ex- 
plode. Mr Yeltsm knows that it 
fa best not to -be standing too 
dose when they do so. - 


Chirac 
and Kohl 
fight to 
revitalise 
EMU 


IMRE KARACS 
Bonn 

Fleeing economic despondency, 
market turmoil and mounting 
labour unrest al borne. President 
Jacques Chirac of France came 
to Bonn last night to seek reas- 
surance from the leader of 
Europe's largest economy. 

For once, President Chirac 
and Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
did not disguise the nature of 
the visit, what bad been pen- 
cilled in as a routine working 
trip turned into an anguished 
discussion about the ever wors- 
ening prospects for European 
Monetary Union. 

Despite the two leaders' avid 
determination to banish any 
doubt that EMU win arrive on 
schedule in 1999, the money 
markets continue to bet against 
the project starling on time, just 
as public misgivings on the 
Continent arc growing. 

The markets seem convinced 
that France mil not fulfil the 
Maastricht criteria in time. The 
franc has been under attack 
throughout the summer. A Ger- 
man interest rate cut last mouth, 
offered only brief respite. 

Unfortunately for France, 
there fa little more help that 
Chancellor Kohl can offer. 
Bonn is itself in serious danger 
of exceeding the 3 per cent wid- 
get deficit allowed under the 
rules. Cuts are being prepared to 
salvage next year's widget but the 
patience of German workers is 
running out Unions have erect- 
ed a stall opposite the govern- 
ment quarter in Bonn demanding 
“Jobs and social justice". 

Quietly, even Bonn fa soft- 
ening its stance on EMU, ditch- 
ing demands for a “stability 
pact" that would penalise prof- 
ligate member states within it 
TTie markets are wondering 
whether the target date of 1999 
might be ditched next. 



Ways and means: An Afghan shopkeeper is amused by questions about the Peps I cans In his shop In Chicken Street, Kabul. Goods are reaching tha 
capital and other cities by chartered airaaft despite transit trade restrictions imposed by Pakistan last year Photograph: Daren Writeside/Reuters 
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ll must have been desperately 
hard for Graca Macbel when 
her husband (fled. The plane 
crash which took the life of 
Samora Machel, toe President 
of Mozambique, removed one 
of the most charismatic, intel- 
ligent and charming of all of 
Africa's post-independence 
leaders, a man whom even 
Margaret Thatcher found com- 
pelling and persuasive despite 
his Marxism. Perhaps it must 


Local heroes 

Graca Machel and Nelson Mandela 


Network 
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have seemed, then, that no-one 
could ever take his place. But 
now, the news that has been gos- 
sip for the last five years has fi- 
nally been confirmed: Graca is 
involved in a relationship with 
Nelson Mandela. 

For months, officials have 


month together at Mandela's 
Johannesburg home. Machel 
will spend the rest of her time 
in her home country." 

Spokesman Parks Man- 
kahlana said: “All 1 can say is, 
the story is not untrue." 

Graca Machel, 50, is a very 


fenced and hedged when asked popular and important figure in 
about the relationship between Mozambique. Known as a for- 
mer Frelimo guerrilla and ed- 
ucation minister as well as the 
widow of the man who brought 



the widow of the President of 
Mozambique and the current 
President of South Africa, usu- 
ally resorting to the formula that 
they were “just good friends". 
Butyesterday, reports in South 
Africa’s Sunday Independent 
claimed that they were in a 
“steady relationship". 

“President Nelson Mandela 
is in love. After months of 
speculation, the Sunday Inde- 
pendent can now confirm that 
Mandela and Graca Machel _ 
are involved in a steady rela- 
tionship and are ready to go 
public. The couple plan to 
spend as much time together as 
passable," the paper said. “They 
plan to spend two weeks of each 


the country to independence 
from Portugal, she has worked 
with the United Nations Chil- 
dren's Fund, headed a UN 
study on the impact of war on 
children and fa an advocate of 
women’s and children’s rights. 

The exact cause of the 1986 
crash which claimed the 
t of ter husband, Samara, was 
never precisely identified; but 
it has long been suspected that 
it was the work of either the 
South African Government or 
of terrorists operating on their 
behalf. It was this which was to 
bring her together with Man- 


Poptear Graca Machel, known 
as a former Frelimo guerrilla 

dela. Oliver Thmbo, the former 
ANC leader, became custodian 
of Machel's seven children. 
Mandela took over that role in 
1990; within two years, the first 
rumours about their relation- 
ship had started to circulate. 
Mandela, 78, had had a tough 


were already many stories of her 
ruthlessness, her abuses of au- 
thority, her spending, and af- 
fairs. Finally, it came to divorce 
earlier this year, despite Win- 
nie’s efforts to prevent it At the 
divorce hearing, the freedom 
fighter who had transformed 
South Africa said he was “the 
loneliest man in the world". 

But at the very mention of 
Mrs Machel, his face is said to 
light up. Their meetings have 
been the talk of South Africa, 
with trysts rumoured to have 
taken place around the world, 
most recently at the wedding of 
Robert Mugabe, Zimbabwe’s 
Prime Minister. 

So will they marry? Mr 
Mankahlana said yesterday: 
Tm not aware of any marriage 
plans." He may feel a little ret- 
icent about recomitting himself 
so soon after ending one mar- 
riage, but Mr Mandela is a 


time after coining out of prison family man, and it may well be 
in February 1990. Despite the that they deride to tie the knot 
international acclaim, his mar- It would be a great marriage, 
riage to Winnie was already 
coming apart at the seams. He 
had married her in 1958, after 
divorcing his first wife, Evelyn. 

Just four years later, he was 
jailed for 27 years. By the time 
he emerged from prison, there 


uniting not just two nations, but 
two heroes of the black libera- 
tion struggle in Southern Africa, 
brought together by the strug- 
gle against apartheid. 

Andrew Marshall 
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Israel's foreign minister revealed that Israeli and 

J Palestinian officials were holding secret negotiations, ana 
$aid he expected a breakthrough very soon fa the Midest 
peace process. David Levy said the talks lasted imtiI 5mn 
yesterday and he believed, another session later fa the day 
could lead to overcoming key obstacles, am of the. hope . 

that today an agreement wiD be reached between the Israeli 
government and the Palestinian Authority," be said after a 
meeting in Alexandria with President Hosni Mubarak. He . 
was apparently referring to meetings reportedly taking place 
between Dore Gold, political adviser to Bfayanrin 
Netanyahu, the Israeli Prime Minister, and Mahmoud 
Abbas, chief aide to Mr ArafaLAP-Afomwfrw •- 


be held on 7 October fa the second race since the 

1991 Gnff war for Urn only elected on the Arab 

side of the Gvlt The date must be approved by the Emir of 
Kuwait, Sheikh Jaber al-Ahtnad al-Sabah. The fortunes of 
the 50-seat chamber are watched closely as a potential 
model for other states fa the region. Kuwait allows civilian 
males bom to Kuwaiti fathers to vote; military personnel, 
policemen, women, naturalised Kuwaitis and foreign 
residents cannot vote. Reuter - Ku*wut \ 


The Libyan leader, Muamntar Gaddafi, celebrated 27 

. I years in power as dozens of jet fighters roared Overhead 
and hundreds of his revolutionary Green Guards shouted 
defiance against Western-led sanctions. He watched a 
two-hour parade along the Tripoli seafront flanked by three 
African presidents ana the US Nation of Islam leader, 
Louis Ifenakhan. Colonel Gaddafi, 54, led a group of young 
army officers who seized power from King Mohammed 
Idris on 1 September 1.969. footer- Tripoti 


inter na tional and fnterefty trains were 
_ ’ halted for the third successive day by a strike called by 
drivers to press demands for better working conditions. The 
state railway company used buses to take Paris-bound ■ 
travellers to the Spanish frontier , where they could continue 
their journey by train. Reuter - Lisbon 


|%enKmstrations broke out in the streets of the 
Lr Sudanese capital, Khartoum, fa protest the shortage of 
bread, and police used teargas to disperse people. Protesters 
rioted fa the streets of the capital and its twin tity 
Omdurman, smashing vehicles and stoning security forces, 
they added. Reuter- Khartoum 

|k| early 100 Bahraini opposition activists have been 
I wfreed from detention on the order of ruler Sheik Isa bin 
Salman Al Khalifa. Authorities rounded up hundreds of 
activists since a violent Shia Muslim-led opposition ■ 
campaign began in December 1994. AP- Manama 


T he Italian separatist leader Umberto Boss! wrote to 

the European Commission^sking what provisions had 
been made allowing the northern state be wants to create to 
join Economic and Monetary Union on its own. A recent 
study said a hypothetical northern lira would be worth 500 
to the DeuLchmark, while a southern lira would be worth 
2,000 at current rates. Reuter- Rome 


"The first permanent international criminal cotut has 
1 taken a step with the derision by experts to try to finish 
preparatory work by April 1998 so that a conference can be 
convened laterihalyear. Thefaternadonal CrinunaJCourt 
would try. erodes against humanity. AP - New York 


T he first global conference against child prostitution 
and child pornography dosed on Saturday with an 
address from Sweden's Queen Silvia, who said that “this 
modern form of slavery has to be stopped." The congress 
took on added urgency because of the child sex scandal 
wracking Belgium. AP - Stockholm 


T he Pope attacked his native Poland over a new 

abortion law. U A nation which kills its own children is a 
nation without hope," he said. A vote in Poland’s lower 
house of parliament allowed women to end pregnancies 
before the 12tb week if they were too poor to raise a child 
or had other personal problems. Reuter- Costdgondolfo 


T he Romanian nationalist Gheorge Ftinar launched 
his campaign for the presidency, saying making up with 
Hungary endangered Romania. He has criticised a treaty 
meant to normalise relations between the rivals. There are 
1.7 million ethnic Hungarians fa Ro man ia. AP - Bucharest 

T he European Union’s fight with Volkswagen and 
Saxony could end fa a deal, the EU President, Jacques 
Santer, hinted in an interview with Der Spiegel. He urged a 
“return to legality" but hoped a deal could be struck to avert 
a legal battle. At issne are DM91m of subsidies Saxony has 
granted Volkswagen for two plants. Reuter - Frankfurt 

Oritaln will allow Sri Lanka's Tamil Tiger rebels to 
Dcontinue political activities fa London, Malcolm Rifkfad, 
the Foreign Secretary, said Their international propaganda 
headquarters are fa London. Mr Rifkfad said the Tigers had 
the right to express their political views. Colombo has so far 
not outlawed them, but Mr Rifkfad ruled out any 
crackdown even if it does. Reuter - Colombo 


Keeping the Huguenot tradition alive 


They came from all over 
France, from Belgium, from 
Germany and from Switzer- 
land, to profess their faith un- 
der the chestnut trees of the 
high Ccvermes, and you could 
hear the singing, strong and de- 
liberate, from a mile away. 

Their cars and buses were 


Every year, French Protestants gather to celebrate their faith and draw 
strength from their unity, reports Mary Dejevsky in St Jean du Gard 

against the backdrop of a pre- 
^athouc and at 


Jds; everything was dearly 

signposted and marshalled. 
They cairied their garden chairs 
and their piano baskets with 
them, and settled fa perfect or- 
der around a shady dell to 
await the start of the service. 

This was the annual gather- 
ing of one of France’s smaller, 
but fastest-growing religious 
minorities: the Protestants. 
Every year, on the first Sunday 
in September, these spiritual, 
and often physical, descendants 
of the Huguenots meet at’ the 
Mas Soubeyran near the town 
of St Jean du Gard in central 
southern France, for a day Of 
contemplation, psalm-sfaffhg 
and Bible -reading that re- 
charges their batteries for the 
year ahead. 

“I think we need this assem- 
bly,” said a matronly ■woman as 


she set out her family’s picnic. 
“I thmk we feel solated for the 
rest of the year, and this helps 
us. We are a small minority, less 
than a million of us fewer than 
the Jews, fewer than the Mus- 
lims, and this gives us confi- 
dence.” 

She and her family have been 
coming to Mas Soubeyran for 
years; Her son-in-Jaw was there 
for the first time. “I was 
touched," he said, “to see so 
many people from so many dif- 
ferent places, all come to this 
small place." They themselves 
had come from Pau fa the Pyre- 
nees and Toulouse in south- 
western France. But the 
registration numbers in the car 
’ bore witness to many 
rjourueys than theirs, 
-ranee’s Protestants have 
long memories. In daily life, they 
wear them for the most part 
lightly, but they are dill there. 
In his sermon, the bead of the 
Protestant Federation of 
France, Jacques Stewart, 


■ warned of the dangers of har- 
bouring vengeful thoughts. 
But, in some of his few remarks 
addressed to the current polit- 
ical situation, he condemned the 
exclusion of particular groups 
from French society - the poor, 
the unemployed and immi- 
grants, and called for tolerance. 

In a passage which drew a 
parallel between France’s cur- 
rent campaign against illegal im- 
migrants and the fate of the 
Huguenots in the 17th century, 
he appealed: “Consider how 
you can limit or relieve suffer- 
ing,” and “remember what fear 
of other people can lead to." 

Each year, more than 10,000 
people come to Mas Soubeyran 
for the annual assembly. It 
marts the aimiversaiy of the re- 
vocation of Henry IV’s Edict of 
Nantes by Louis XTV in 1685, 
which ended almost a century 
of religious tolerance fa France, 
condemned tens of thousands 
to imprisonment, torture and 
death, and drove hundreds 


of thousands into emigration. 

The Cfivcnnes, and especial- 
ly the area north of Nimes, was 
and remains a prime Protestant 
stronghold, along with the Iscre 
region around Grenoble. It was 
to these regions, far from the 
reach of Pans, and in difficult 
terrain, that many of the 
Huguenots fled. And it was 
here, fa what is still termed the 
“wilderness" of the Cdvennes 
that they held their banned 
services. 

Today, the Protestant vil- 
lages are easily identified The 
signs announcing one’s arrival 
do not read “Messe" or 
“Egjise" but “Culte" and “Tem- 
ple* - the Protestant equiva- 
lents. And there is something 
different about the villages 
themselves: a spare sense of or- 



Something similar could be 
said of yesterday’s gathering at . 
Mas Soubeyran. Seen together 


dominantly Caihol 

least partly Mediterranean 
country, the Protestants seem 
serious and introspective, 
weighed down by responsibili- 
ty, and just a little dour. 

The morning service began 
with the complete silence of 
10,000 people and only the rus- 
tic of the wind in the trees. What 
was striking was the immediate 
emphasis on sin and personal 
repentance fa a faith where the 
release of the confessional is not 
an option. The invocation to 
“Go fa peace and sin no more" 
was taken as a grave and per- 
sonal challenge. 

Seen as a group, France's 
Protestants also look different 
lighter haired, generally more 
solid and more north European 
than the rest of the French pop- 
ulation. And their hymns are in 
the heavier Germanic style of 
“Now thank we all our God", 
not the lighter, Latin style sung 
by French Catholics. Asked 


whether, as Protestants, the 
different from Catholics, e 
one I asked gave a decisive 
“We’re quite different, in re 
(itudes and our behaviour 
elderly woman said. “At leas 
hope we are." 

That unstated sense ol 
periority fa personal and i 
cal values may help to exj 
why many French Catholic 
mit to finding Protestants ' 

fin i-- > ■. « 


fag admiration, being w 
regarded as having partic 
jy high standards of faonesb 
integrity. The fact that to 
cialist leader, Lionel Jo 
was known to be a Prate 
wasregarded as an electoral 
during last year's preside 
although it was 
something he flaunted. 

The sense of integrity is 
given as one of the reason 
toe appeal of Protestant 
France today As Cathol* 
languishes and churches s 
empty for lack of congr^ai 
and and an even greater 1» 
priests, the Protestant ch 1 
has been gaining several tl 
sand membersiTyear. 
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Whisper it: Blair may have to raise taxes 


O simple and if ^ alcul . at ion is and abetted by its economically illiter- 
figures are ah™, UDU V r ?g- The ate claque in the newspaper press, 
^overnmept^ own- Vr »^ s ^ s PJ c * on » Then there were the milk floats and Sid 

l <> do the addition S?S,? need a and the resulting special supplements 
dJhire during the n as , ,c 5*P en ‘ to government income from privatis- 

1138 been sustained nni.^K cajldaha ^ adon - Now subtract the £3,000bn of 

rowing i .i cu oniv[)vma«iuAiv,. . ■ . 
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r0Wui g and the annli.- i- m ^ ss * ve bor " government spending since, noting 
one-off proceeds^ '' on ? f the huge, (with surprise) how this has been a 
North Sea oil. As u IV ‘' l,! \ at,on “d social policy government, in tbe 


probity the Conserw of ® nanc *al that it has increased spending on health 
“8 a he. As a nation ».!! u avc ^ >een ^ v " education, but above all it has 


— o « a nation k. — cuuwuun, uui uuuvt; uu u nas 

111 those household na Yf’ to put it pumped billions into social security, 
former prime minister' Th* h f Ioved of P“ch of that money to support 


patterns of public expenditure cannot that discretion is the better part R„, 
be afforded. Labour can look to no pn- Mr Brown had better be preparing , 
vatisation proceeds. Its European syrn- convincing story to teU the public wlfJ, 
pathies would make the Maastricht the day comes and taxes have to h* 
criteria even more compelling. The raised. He could do no better than start 
arithmetic allows only one conclusion with the figures presented today S 
- for Labour, even New Labour, can- them in the bitter re-education ofthf 
not and will not engage m large-scale British public. The national treasure 
cuts in existing levels of public spend- has been squandered by a Government 
mg. Thxes will have to rise. purporting to be the pillar of rectitude 

This is the modem political equiva- It sustained itself by a kind of briben/ 

i Mf riiA lnup that dare nnt sneak itc Thu rhallmn^ t . 


former nrime n ■ • terms beloved of 
>i^g more and™ been 
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increased numbers out of work. 

Lo and behold, the result is a nega- 
tive figure. Spending turns out to be 
bigger than the sum of revenues. AJJ 
those homilies from Lady Thatcher, all 
those patronising lessons from Lord 
Lawson ... lb maintain spending it has 
borrowed and borrowed. The indebt- 
edness of tbe British state has tripled 
since 1979. National debt has proudly 
kept up with the growth in national 
income over tbe period. How many 
times, during the 1980s, did snooty 
commentators and Tbiy Treasury min- 
isters pooh-pooh suggestions that tbe 
tax revenues from the North Sea oil 
bonanza represented a special flow of 
income that should not be squandered 
in payments to the unemployed, their 
numbers swollen by the Government’s 
own policy errors? As for privatisation, 
that great jewel in the crown of Con- 
servative performance in the 198% and 
1990s, its proceeds have paid for - 
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what? For unemployment and cuts in 
higher-level income tax. The Govern- 
ment defends its record by pointing out 
that general government debt at about 
54 per cent of GDP is lower than in 
most other countries of the European 
Union, though only marginally less 
than in France. Government spending 
in Britain, as a proportion of national 
product, is also lower than in neigh- 
bouring countries. But that is not really 
the point: it is how we have chosen to 
pay for levels of public spending. We 
have been living on one-off inflows and 
increased borrowing. And the facts of 
life now are that there are no more 
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rowing cannot go on at its present level That claque which so applauded again. There are always people carping on 


Marriage of 
convenience 


rowing cannot go on at its present level 
because of the burden of interest pay- 
ments on debt. There is no need even 
to pray in aid the criteria set down in 
tbe Maastricht Treaty for convergence 
among the member states of the EU 
prior to decisions about a single cur- 
rency; on present and projected levels 
of deficit between income and spend- 
ing, Britain fails the test These figures 
are not just damning for the Ibries. 
They would be a vice for Gordon 
Brown, too, were he to become Chan- 
cellor. Its jaws are unforgiving: historic 


Thafcberite mismanagement and hailed 
Lord Lawson’s income tax cuts - the 
true cause of oitr misfortunes - will 
round on any Chancellor who proposes 
to put the fiscal house in order. 

But Mr Brown’s silence can only last 
so long. If he became Chancellor he 
would have to act His is an ugly 
dilemma: to go into the polls knowing 
what has to oe done, but afraid to tel) 
a home truth to a British public gulled 
by successive Treasuiy con artists. In 
such dire circumstances we might agree 


again. There are always people carping on 
the sidelines, tutting and shaking iheir 
heads and saying it won’t work. But sec- 
ond marriages are often more lasting and 
satisfactory than those contracted in the 
first flush of youth. As with Prince Charles, 
so with Nelson Mandela: both are consid- 
ering whether to remarry after marriages 
that came apart spectacularly, and in 
public. We wish them both good luck. Per- 
haps they could consider a joint ceremony, 
it would certainly reduce the cost to both 
nations if they all invited the world’s heads 
of states to one big bash, and pooled the 
cost of the sherry and champagne. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Licence fee is 
low-cost way 
to quality TV 


Sir: I wonder if your reader who 
wrote so forcefully j Letters, 28 
August ) about abolishing the 
licence fee and introducing 
advertising on the BBC or pay-per- 
view TV is aware of these facts. 

Everything we buy is more 
expensive because of the intrusive 


advertisingon the commercial 
channels. In the case of Skv ant 


channels. In the case of Sky and 
rrv, the quality is inferior "also. If 
the BBC took on advertising our 
television would sink to the level of 


programmes in the United States. 
Pay-per-view is expensive, as Skv 


y-per-view is expensive, as Sky 
s shown - its subscription sport 


has shown - its subscription sport 
works out at roughly £300 per 
annum. Perhaps your writer can 
afford this. 

If the BBC lowered itself to 
intrusive and offensive advertising 
it would ruin programmes such as 
sport, which need unbroken 
coverage. ITV has already shown 
this with its “'We’U be back after 
this short break”. In fact even with 
the proposed licence increase, tbe 
cost of BBC TV and radio would be 
only about 27p per day. 

NICHOLAS COX 

RedhilLSumy 


Sin Polly Toynbee (27 August) 
makes three errors in assuming 
that 1 advocate subscription 
funding replacing the licence fee 
simply in order to benefit Sky. 

First, I have been arguing the 
subscription case for 14 years, long 
before 1 joined Sky. It is the most 
efficient, most honest and most 
flexible way of financing the BBC 
as a public service broadcaster, 
especially in tbe multi-channel age. 
Far from shed ding “crocodile 
tears" over jailing licence evaders, I 
believe such actions to be 
unnecessary and deeply da m aging 
to the BBC. . . 

Second, it is not obvious why it xs 
in Sky's interest for the BBC to act 
more commercially in pricing and 
calling its services- Indeed, a BBC 
freed from the constraints and 
odium of the licence fee might well 
provide the competitor to Sky for 
which your newspaper has so often 
called. . 

Third, Sky’s chief executive has 
supported an immediate increase 
in the licence fee if the BBC was 
having trouble making ends meet 
on its £2bn a year income. 

The spread of digital television 
will eventually make a compulsory 
licence fee anomalous. The BBC 
should embrace that prospect and 
prepare now for the post-bcence- 
fee future. 

DAVID ELSTEIN 
fcad of Programming 
pritish Sky Broadcasting 
hlewonh, Middlesex 



Protesters knew 
Augustus well 


| Sir. David Sweetman ends his 
review of the new edition of 
| Michael Holrpyd’s biography of 
Augustus John (“Avant-garde sex 
life of an old- fashioned artist", 31 
August) with the statement that 
! when he joined the Committee of 
100 sit-down in Trafalgar Square in 
, September 1961, “his era was by 
I then so long gone that no one 
I amongst the young demonstrators 
had any idea who he was”. 

What nonsense! Neither was he 
so old nor were we so young that we 
didn't know perfectly well that one 
of the greatest living artists had 
joined us in the campaign against 
nuclear weapons. 

NICOLAS WALTER 
London N1 


Sin As it is not 1 April I presume 
that Madame Suggia (Avant-garde 
sex life of an old fashioned artist 31 
August) bad a twin sister who 
played the cello left-handed and 
that Augustus John painted her in 
the same dress. 1 would like to 
know where I can see this portrait 
and whether you know where I can 
find a left-handed cello teacher 
today, as I need to refer one of my 
pupils to one. 

JILL COTON 
Dorking, 

Surrey 


Breast-feeding is 
safer than bottle 


time, even where both employers 
are prepared to be very flexible. 
After much searching, the only 
schools we found which offered this 
provision were fee-paying: the 
experience of friends around the. 
country ran firms that this situation 
is widespread if not universal. An 
j even greater problem is school 

nsrtimljir/fhrthoce 


for child care which included some 
recognition of the needs of parents 
in tbe home. The tax system 
favours two-income families. As 


Shipyard never 
said ‘unsinkable’ 


your editorial suggests, a “rigorous 
review” of the tax and benefit 


holidays - in particular (for those 
able to use state schools) “Baker 
Days". 

If we, as a professional two- 
parent family, find school-agechild 
care a big practical and financial 
problem, then it is not surprising 
that most single parents view 
finding employment which will 
allow them to live from their own 
efforts rather than on state support 
as a practical impossibility. 

DAVID WRIGHT 
Southampton 


review” of the tax and benefit 
system would be of great help. 
FRANCES SAVIN 
Chairman, Full Time Mothers, 
Ingatestone, Essex 


Sir: In regard to Geoffrey 
Hodgson’s article cm the Titanic 
(“Graves, the new destination", 31 


August), it is worth noting that the 
claim that the Titanic was 


Stop sneering at 
Labour changes 

Sir: Austin Mitchell may feel be is' 
enjoying a harmless joke in the 
privacy of the columns of the New 
Statesman by sneering at the 
changes in the Labour Party (“Blair 
is a dictator. Labour MP says", 29 


August). But those who desperately 
want ria of this squalid government 
won’t be laughing. 

The Labour Party has offered a 
number of key pledges lo improve 
the health service, create 
employment and provide a 
minimum wage, which would 
enhance the quality of life for > 
miffions. Under Tony Blair’s 
leadership, the likelihood of 
achieving, such change is greater 
than at any time in the past two 
decades. I, like many others in 
front-line marginal constituencies, 
will be fighting hard to make that 
change a reality. Trying to operate 
under verbal sniper- fire from the 
likes of Austin Mitchell only makes 
that job more difficult. Quit the 
bedding Austin, and get stuck in. 

CHRIS POND 
Gravesham Labour Party, 

Gravesend, Kent 


Child care needed 
at school age too 

sir- As the issue of child care for 

article. 29AugUSt) the debate again 
fails even to touch on the problems 
nf the majority of parents - those 
whose children are of school age- 
Oar experience was that finding 

n fii U-timemireeiy school placefor 

55*535?^ 

find a school which o® is pre- 

and after-school _ 
^Sgements that are compatible 
SSfbolh parents working fofl 


Sir The underlying assumption 
behind the latest child care 
initiative (Leading article, 29 
August) is that mothers of pre- 
school children want to work, or 
work longer hours, and that to do 
this they want child care to be 
available and affordable. 

Dr Catherine Hakim earlier this 

_ . . > mnnll n/nmw 
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and that their approach was that 
work should be fitted around their 
families rather than the other way 
about. 

Your coverage considers women 
and their supposed aspirations m 
some detail. Their children 
apparently are obstacles. We 
appreciate that many mothers work 
from economic necessity, and 
wonld like to see their 
circumstances improved so tnata 
real choice becomes possible. 

We would like to see a strategy 


claim that the Titanic was 
unsinkable came not from Hariand 
and Wolff in Belfast (the designer 
and builder) or the White Star line 
(the owner), but from the press of 
the day. The ship was described as 
“practically unsinkable” in a 
newspaper article. 

It was, however, well known in 
Harland that if a certain number of 
the bulkheads were breached, the 
ship would go down. 

The lack of lifeboats was due to 
standard safety practice of the 
time, not because anyone thought 
the ship could not sink. The 
number of lifeboats reflected the 
number of first- and second-class 
passengers tbe ship could cany. 
Most who went down with the 
Titanic were steerage. 

JOHN KELLY 
Gortnacalfy, . 

Co Fermanagh 


But it is precisely the increasing 
use of air-con di boning in offices 
which helps to make the sector the 
fastest-growing energy-using part 
of the economy- faster even than 
motor vehicles. Writing as he does 
on behalf of the Association of 
Electricity Producers, it is in Mr 
Porter’s members' interests to 
encourage as much fuel to be burnt 
as possible. 

Thereby hangs part of the 
dilemma all governments face 
when trying to address the threat of 
climate change by reducing energy 
consumption. 

ANDREW WARREN 
Association for the Conservation of 


How airships 
let me down 


Sir. Whilst applauding the idea of 
your newspapers forthcoming 
“Guide to a Healthy Pregnancy”, 1 
was somewhat taken aback by the 
photograph featured in. your advert 
showing a baby being bottle-fed (3 1 
August). I can only assume that 
your guide will include a detailed 
discussion of and warnings about 
the dangers of bottle-feeding. 


It is scientifically established that 
east-feeding reduces the 


Sin Christian Wohnar's article 
(28 August) about airships’ 
“comeback” brought back sad 
memories of my only foray into 
shareholding, with Airship Indus- 
tries in tbe mid-Eighties. 

I still have a file of cuttings and 
annual reports with the same sort 
of optimistic pronouncements 
being made by the Zeppelin 
company now. Airship Industries 
did run tourist flights over 
London, several Australian cities 
and San Francisco. In 1988 the 
shareholders were told they bad a 
contract with the US Navy to 


breast-feeding reduces the 
incidence of infectious diseases, 
allergies and Sudden Infant Death 
Syndrome. Advice from 
government health departments 
(and indeed the Health Education 
Authority, which 1 note supports 


your guide), is that breast milk 
should be the sole source of 
nutrition for tbe first four months 
of life. 

LOUISE I SfLVERTON 

Director of Education and Practice 

Development, 

Royal College of Midwhvs. 

London W1 


infract with the Ua Nayy to 
ipply airships for surveillance, 
ana Korea bought one for the 


Energy threat of 
air-conditioning 

Sin Doubtless, David Porter 
(Letters, 27 August) would argue 
that he is merely seeking to be 


humorous when he makes his 
fervenr plea to the members of the 
various Electricity Consumers’ 
Committees to put air-conditioning 
into all their premises. 


Bormann proof 

Sir. In a letter to the 77mes of 22 
l August, I wrote that the author of 
OpJB (the account of how Martin 
I Bormann was brought to England 
at the war's end), as well as myself 

finance a reward of?2^G00 to 
anyone who canid produce 
authentic factual evidence that 
Bormann was not brought to this 
country as described in that book. 

Since Donald Cameron Watt in 
his took review of OpJB , (“The spy 
who went after the gold”, 31 
August) claims that the book is a 
work of “unbelievable, 
unforgivable” fiction, when will he 
be presenting the “actual, factual 
evidence” to justify his receiving 
that reward? 

MILTON SHULMAN 

LondonSWl 


Olympics. 

I thought my 1.500 shares - 
1,000 of which were bought for me 
at 6p by an American friend who 
was a blimp fanatic, and the other 
500 1 bought myself later at 23p, 
having become infected with the 
blimp bug- were going to make 
me rich., 

1 then went abroad for a couple 
of years and returned in late 1991 
to find that airships had 
disappeared from the scene. I 
don’t think I’ll be rushing to buy 
Zeppelin shares. 

LIZ MOLONEY 
LondonSWl 6 


Baleful error 
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Sir. I liked your photo of 
Stonehenge and bales (20 August), 
but do you have to insult fanners 
by not knowing the difference 
between hay and straw bales? 
JENNY DEW 
H arbonmgk Magna, 

Warwickshire 


Globe dilemma 

Sin I was pleased to see that John 
Vl&lsh had undergone the Big “O’ 
experience in Southwark (“What’s 
the? Punch and Judy at the 
Globe?” 29 August). 1 shared much 
of the excitement he mentioned, 
propped up by my elbows at the 
right comer of the stage. 

"But the scene with Anastasia 
Hille, with her hands tied behind 
her back, being hurled towards my 
comet by the robbers, so that die 
was barely ten inches from my face, 
posed a real dilemma for me. As a 
gentleman of the second 
Elizabethan age I felt it my duty to 
assist her, at least by restoring her 
shoulder strap and white petticoat. 

But as a coarse groundling of the 
first Elizabethan age I would have 
surely been more inclined to ogle 
her in her distress and let the 
villains have their way. In 
accordance with John Walsh’s plea. 
I “learned my lines” and let the 
action take its lip-smacking course. 
WDCTOR MOSZCZYNSKI 
London W5 
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The trouble with convietion 


Britain’s cows get BSE. 

Christopher Foster argues 



I s it a figment of the 
imagination, or are there 
more government mis- 
haps than there used to 
be? Why was the BSE 
crisis so badly handled, at vast 
wpcnse to the taxpayer and to 
aJl those supplying beef? Wbv 
are there repeated difficulties 
tn the relationships between the 
Home Secretary and the Prison 
Service? Why have the judges 
so often decided that Mr 
Howard has exceeded his pow- 
ers? Even a matter as impor- 
tant as Drumcree is coloured by 
the suspicion that it was no"i 
well handled, and that the fault 
lay somewhere between minis- 
ters and the Northern Ireland 
police authorities. 

One explanation that is often 
heard for these difficulties is that 
the Government has been too 
long in office and that, as a 
result, some ministers are sim- 
ply too tired. If that is true, new 
ministers before or after an 
election might bring about a 
solution. Another is that declin- 
ing government competence 
reflects Britain's decline in 
authorin' and world influence. 
With the passing of Empire, we 
have lost our long-standing abil- 
ity to govern well. If it is true, 
there would seem to be no cure. 

Both factors have had some 
effect, but less visible and mare 
practical factors have gradually 
and cumulatively altered the 
operations of government pro- 
foundly. High among them has 
heen the replacement of con- 
sensus by conviction politics 
since 1979. 

Margaret Thatcher came to 
power with firmly held convic- 
tions. among them to replace 
Keynesian with monetarist eco- 
nomic policies and to weaken 
the power of the unions. Given 
a widespread belief that Britain 
was in crisis, she believed that 
she had a mandate to do what- 
ever was necessary. Although 
they were not unreasonable at 
the* time, changes that were 
made then have persisted long 
past the emergency that justi- 
fied them, and have had unin- 
tended consequences which are 
responsible for many of the 
stresses and weaknesses of gov- 
ernment today. 

The first changes were to the 
Cabinet and Cabinet commit- 
tees. Before 1979. the Cabinet 
derided government policy on 
the basis of papers put to it by 
the departmental ministers 
responsible. Normally, a policy 
had been discussed ana 
approved previously in a Cab- 
inet committee of those minis- 
ters with an interest in it. More- 
over, because approval of the 
whole Cabinet had to be 
sought, a departmental minis- 
ter would have been wise to try 



The decline in collective responsibility leads to open efisagneements: Michael Hesettine leaves the Ministry of Defence after resigning from the Cabmet hi January 1986. 


to persuade any other Cabinet 
minister who had a personal 
interest in the policy. While, 
with such precautions, most 
policies got through Cabinet 
after brief discussion, others did 
not: contentious policies could 
be altered or even abandoned 
as a result of open debate. 

When Mrs Thatcher found 
she was faring strong opposi- 
tion on many of her policies, 
not only from the parliamen- 
tary opposition but from within 
her own Cabinet, she changed 
the system. Cabinet papers on 
policy issues were no longer cir- 
culated before its meetings, 
which, in any case, were fewer 
and shorter. Those that were 
slid held became mostly busi- 
ness meetings, at which minis- 
ters reported verbally on the 


progress they were, or were not, 
mating. Real discussion was 
rare, and effective disagree- 
ment increasingly became 
impossible. 

Even these profound, but 
generally unnoticed, changes 
did not, however, remove all 
the obstacles to conviction pol- 
itics. Mrs Thatcher sometimes 
found her policies opposed by 
ministers with a right to attend 
particular Cabmet committees. 
So Cabinet committees were 
frequently bypassed and re- 
placed by ad hoc meetings of 
ministers chosen as the ones 
most likely to get the outcome 
she wanted. While excellent 
for getting otherwise con- 
tentious policies through, this 
procedure bad a drawback that 
became noticeable over time. 


Government policy became less 
easily co-ordinated, which was 
not helped by the dismantling 
of most Civfl Service Cabinet 
committees underpinning the 
ministerial ones. While Mar- 
garet Thatcher remained Rime 
Minister, her energy and relent- 


Civil Service to some of the 
measures she proposed. Not 
unreasonably, this led to a grea- 
ter readiness to override Civil 
Service advice, though she 
respected individual civil ser- 
vants; but it gradually went 
much further than this, espe- 


Many White and Green Papers 
have been for media consumption 
rather than reasoned debate 
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less eye for detail co-ordinated 
policy, but it was a highly per- 
sonal achievement. 

More serious was a decline in 
collective Cabinet responsibil- 
ity, leading to some ministers' 
feeling less commitment to 
policies in which they had 
not had a part. Hence the 
development of fairly open 
disagreements, the most public 
of which was the argument 
between Michael Heseltine and 
Leoo Brittan over Westland 
Helicopters. Such disagree- 
ments still lead to different 
ministers' being quoted as back- 
ing different policies - recently, 
for example, on education and 
welfare payments, not to men- 
tion Europe. Moreover, policies 
and laws could sometimes have 
been improved by the contri- 
bution of those excluded min- 
isters and their departments. 

Margaret Thatcher also, 
rightly, believed that there would 
be opposition from among the 


dally after 1992. Once the 
immediate needs of conviction 
politics were served, the change 
of attitude persisted. Although 
the old Thalcherite convictions, 
once on the statute-book, were 
not replaced by many as firmly 
held, ministers took more power 
to themselves. They turned more 
to political advisers, to lobbies 
and to outside sympathisers. 

While the relationships often 
remain close, they are still 
different. The Civil Service in 
some departments used to work 
in partnership with ministers, 
privy to all the decisions taken 
by them - except for the most 
political, such as choosing the 
date of the next general elec- 
tion. Instead, civil servants have 
sometimes found themselves 
in the position of implementing 
policies and other derisions 
that ministers had worked out 
for themselves with their exter- 
nal advisers. Because of the 
new relationship they have with 


ministers, dvil servants fre- 
quently find it harder to chal- 
lenge what minis ters put to 
them and to argue for what they 
feel are practical improvements 
or more realistic alternatives - 
nor are they able to spend 
enough time early on going 
through the evidence to avert a 
calamity such as BSE. Given 
ministerial preoccupation with 
the media, civil servants, too, 
have been drawn more into 
issues of presentation, rather 
that weighing evidence and 
analysing the consequences 
of possible courses of action. 
As ministers have frequently 
failed to work out their policies 
in enough detail to be easily 
capable of practical implemen- 
tation, one consequence has 
been poorer-quafity White 
Papers and Bills, with many 
amendments, often late, and . 
frequently needing subsequent 
modification. 

Legislation has also been 
affected by another conse- 
quence of conviction politics. 
Before 1979, the usual practice 
had been to seek consensus and 
practical help for proposed leg- 
islation by consulting widely 
with interested parties. Often 
the first stage would be a short 
White or Green Paper in which 
a minis ter would set out a prob- 
lem he or she thought needed 
solving, followed by preferred 
(and possibly other) solutions 
with their various pros and 
cons. While rarefy consulting 
widely enough, and generally 
giving more weight to produc- 


ers than consumers, ministers 
and civil servants would set out 
to canvass the views of all con- 

CemecL Of COUZSe, minis ters 

would not accept all views put 
to them, but wise ones fried 
to get as much consensus as 
was consistent with their fun- 
damental beliefs. They tried 
particularly to confront the 
practical difficulties raised, so 
improving the quality and pub- 
lic acceptability of legislation. 

Another advantage of a rig- 
orous process of consultation 
was that ministers had to try to 
persuade those who disagreed 
with them, face to face, and 
answer objections raised. Con- 
viction politics often seem to 
make such consultation unnec- 
essary. While understandable, 
when the Government was sure 
of exactly what it wanted to 
do, it lasted into a time when 
there was no such sureness of 
purpose. Can one be surprised 
that some laws have not lasted, 
and have had to be replaced - 
that, for example, we have had 
so many Criminal Justice Acts? 
Or that so many White and 
Green Papers have been for 
media consumption rather than 
reasoned debate? 

Another consequence of the 
decline of consultation has been 
its replacement by an Ameri- 
can -style lobby system that 
scarcely existed before 1979. 
Working on ministers through 
MBs, rather than through civfl 
servants, this has meant minis- 
ters have been subject to most 
pressure and influence from lob- 


bies that' have hadfhe resources 
and political connections to be 
■' ■ effective, rather than: being 
guided by an old-sty 1 e^perhaps 
. limited, but more even-handed 
consultation process. A further 
consequence has been the 
growth of the complex relations 
between MFs arid lobbies that 
led to die Nolan Commission. 

A particular problem in rela- 
tions between ministers and 
the Civfl Service has developed 
through the setting up of exec- 
utive agencies. In some cases, 
their heads have reported 
directly at- first to ministers, 
unsupported by Civfl Service 
advice. That was generally 
found to be undesirable. Vari- 
ous models have been tried 
smee, but it is not dear how suc- 
cessful they have been. The 
recent events in the Prison Ser- 
vice show how difficult it is to 
get ministers, their civfl servants 
and their agencies working well 
together with a dear division of 
responsibilities. Moreover, at 
the start, insufficient thought 
was given to howto make these 
agencies accountable to minis- 
ters and Parliament, especially 
. when, as with the Prison Ser- 
vice, their business is of great 
public and political interest 
One interim arrangement after 
another has been attempted, 
but to judge by recent events, 
none has succeeded. While 
executive agencies dealing with 
more routine matters have usu- 
ally done well, the right place 
for the Prison Service may well 
be back in the Home Office 
under traditional Gfril Service 
supervision, firmly within the 
Whitehall system. 

Nor are these the only sig- 
nificant changes. If there were 
to be a change of government, 
those very few in it who remem- 
ber government as it once was 
will find much else changed. 
Individual ministers vary 
greatly in their work habits, but. 
if new ministers follow the cur- 
rent norm, they will spend more 
time meeting lobby-inspired 
deputations, making speeches 
to all kinds of bodies, and on 
relations with the media gen- 
erally. This will mean less time 
in their departments occupied 
in the traditional ministerial 
tasks of reviewing evidence 
before taking decisions, scruti- 
nising drafts of White Papers 
and Bills, and consulting with 
others in a systematic way. 
They wilJ find a Qvfl Service 
that is unaccustomed to giving 
them the assistance that they 
once received in order to find 
their ideas and make them 
practical, but one that is willing 
to return to past practice. While 
some ministers remain able to 
work well in such circum- 
stances, elsewhere the stresses 
and strains show. 

Many of these changes, 
which have taken place in the 
past 17 years, should not be 
reversed. Most executive agen- 
cies - as is also the case for 
internal markets, privatisation 
and independent regulation - 
are here to stay. But the Cabi- 
net system, the co-ordinating 
machinery below it, and work- 
ing relations between ministers 
can - and should be - brought 
back to what they once were. 

Sir Christopher Foster's book 
The State under Stress' (Open 
University Press, £ 16.99 ) written 
with FJ Plawden , is published 
today. In it, the authors suggest 
various remedies for the prob- 
lems raised above. 


Now the festival’s over, the wild times begin 


A night or two ago I was 
parking a car at 2am 
in Melville Street, 
which is a large Georgian 
street in Edinburgh's West 
End, and as 1 got out of the 
car 1 realised 1 was not alone. 
Standing in the middle of the 

Street was a large fox. He 
looked at me. I looked at 
him. He realised that I did not 
look either particularly dan- 
gerous or good to eat, and 
went on investigating the fly- 
ing bags of rubbish before 
disappearing into a basement 
area. 

It was a sign, I think; a sign 
that the festival was coming to 
a close, and that the residents 
of Edinburgh were reclaiming 
their city. Maybe the fox had 
been out of Edinburgh during 
the festival, and had let his fax- 
hole to some tourist foxes at 
an exorbitant rate. But now it 
was time to come back. The 
end of the festival is like the 
end of summer and the start 
of autumn - afl the signs arc 


there, as the Fringe posters 
turn brown and flutter to the 
ground, and the critics and 
performers prepare to flock 
south for the winter. 

The football season is 
already so advanced in Scot- 
land that every professional 
footballer in the country has 
already been interviewed at 
least once by the papers - 
although none of them has 
said anything of interest 
except Giles Rousset, Hearts' 
French goalkeeper, who 
in trigumgly confessed that he 
never went to French restau- 
rants in Edinburgh, only to 
Italian ones, thus further con- 
firming my wife’s feeling that 
Italian cooking is ousting 
French cuisine in quality and 
appeal. 

Anyway, I am going to try to 
avoid football this season and 
find a new, alternative amuse- 
ment And if I do, I don’t think 
it will be stand-up comedy. 
Exposure to the Edinburgh 
Fringe has more or less cured 
me of that The accepted wis- 
dom is that stand-up comedy 



Miles Kington 

is beginning to recede, but I 
am not sure that this is true. 
The reason there is so much 
stand-up comedy on the 
Fringe is not just that people 
like it but that it is cheap to put 
on, at least compared with 
revue or drama. One man, one 
mike, no set one script and 
there you are. 

What is encouraging is that 
this year there were shows 
emerging that were neither 
stand-up, nor sketch comedy, 
nor even drama, but some- 
where in the middle. The two 
best shows Isaw in Edinburgh 
this year ( Let the Donkey (Jo 
and Fantastic Kcydgir) were 


both terrifically funny but they 
were both terrific pieces of 
theatre, which is something 
that stand-up comedy never is. 

Let the Donkey Go was a 
wonderful three-man show, 
threaded (like a Marx Broth- 
ers film) on a loony spy story 
but whose funniest moments - 
a biscuit endurance act, a 
national anthem episode, a 
torture scene - were barely 
relevant to the ploL 

Fantastic Voyage was 
reviewed by everyone as if it 
were a homage to old- 
fashioned film special effects, 
but this two-man show by 
Gavin Robertson and Andy 
Taylor was an extraordinary 
display of mime and comic 
skills which made the audi- 
ence work hard and was twice 
as good for it. 

Anyway, now Edinburgh is 
back to normal, with merdv 
horrendous traffic and parking 
problems, instead of impossi- 
ble ones, and no sign of the 
festival left behind. Or is 
there? 

There was a time when 


people still did spontaneous 
things on the Fringe, and the 
comedian Arthur Smith used 
to do conducted historical 
tours of Edinburgh starting at 
-am. 1 came across him once 
in the wee small hours point- 
ing through the windows of 
some big building and tel ling 
ms entourage that this was 
Holyrood Palace, where Mary 
Queen of Scots lived with her 
paramour, Kenny Dalglish. 
Uproarious laughter. WeD. it 
was 2am. 

But one year he ended up 
challenging his followeis to see 
how many of them could get 
on top of a bus shelter. I don’t 
know how many made it, but 
i do know that the shelter 
collapsed. 

I also know that this year 
Edinburgh bus shelters bore a 
nonce saying; “Beware - the 
fr*p of this bus shelter has 
een treated with anti-climb 
pain 11” 

n«? Cmembcr toat, the next 
time someone tells you the 
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When she needed Shelter, you were there 

Mains first single-issue pressure group found Cathy a home in the Sixties, but the fire maybe going out now 
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Glasgow, Liverpool, Birmingham and Lon- 
don. It had an evocative name. Shelter. And 
a few days before its launch it bad a great 
piece of hick: Jeremy Sandford’s powerful 
documentary-drama about a homeless fain- 
Uy, Cathy Cane Home, was shown on tele- 
vision. As a result, die opening campaign — 
in which a charily for the first time used 
national newspaper advertising, generated 
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there were scarcely any youngsters sleep- 
ing rough; now there are more than 200,000 
young men and women without a proper 
home and instead squatting, using emer- 
gency hostels or constantly moving from 
friend to friend. Institutions that once 


In the next five years, Mr Wilson went on 
to pioneer the lobbying techniques that pres- 
sure groups have used ever since. He was 
an expert in the use of shock tactics. Shel- 
ter took a stand at the Ideal Home Exhibi- 
tion and showed the exact opposite of what 
the show promoted - a one-room home 
ocomied by a family of six. She lter produced 
shock itVGTts- Back lo School fmm a Hol- 
iday in the Slums, Notice to Quit - shock pho- 
tography for its posters, and a shock adver- 
tising line: “Chris? You can stuff it for all 
we care”. The Shelter press office reacted 
with lightning speed to political develop- 
ments and learnt to write, duplicate and dis- 
tribute a press release around Fleet Street 
within an hour. This is the same rebuttal 
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technique that the political parties are get- 
ting ready to use flat out, far the first time, 
in the forthcoming general election. 

The housing problems of the mid- 
Nineties are no less acute than they were 
in the mid-Saties, but their character has 
changed. No longer is street after street of 
housing officially described as unfi t for 
human habitation, still in use. The physical 
condition of housing at every level has 
greatly improved Moreover, local author- 
ities have stopped splitting up homeless 
families; in the Sixties the Poor Law atti- 
tudes of the 19th century still lingered on. 

But living conditions on housing estates 
today are grim in different ways. There are 
better amenities inside the home, but less 
personal security outside it In the Sixties 


vided a refuge for vulnerable people have 
been dosed down. The so-called policy of 
“Care in the Co mmuni ty” has put many 
people on to the street At the same time 
repossessions of property whose owners can 
no longer service their mortgages are tun- 
ning at a steady 50,000 a year. 

Shelter, too, has changed. It no longer 
needs to raise money for housing trusts. 
That gap was filled by the Government 20 
years ago. It has replaced this activity with 
the provision of information, advice and 
advocacy through a national network of 43 
housing aid centres. Shelter tells homeless 
people about their rights and options, it pro- 
vides a telephone service that can quickly 
organise a bed for someone in a hostel for- 
the night, it advises on mortgage repayment 
packages to prevent repossession, it repre- 
sents people in the county court At the 
same time, charities such as Shelter have 
become much more professional in terms 
of research, policy formulation and 


fundraising. Thirty years ago there was no 
career to be had working for them. Now 
they have proper management structures 
and take on committed young people in 
great number each year. 

What matters greatly, though, is that 
Shelter maintains its sense of indignation. 
The expression of righteous anger in a good 
renflf , however, is put at risk by Shelter’s 
reliance on the state for a fifth or so of its 
income. Like many charities it has contracts 
with government departments for the pro- 
virion of certain services. These deals may 
seem harmless enough but they enlist char- 
ities into the Government's way of think- 
ing, and they give the Government lever- 
age which it could use one day. 

The jealous British state never accepts 
rival power centres and, unrestrained by a 
written Constitution, will always move 
against them in due course. Pressure groups 
take up unpopular causes that the political 
parties leave well alone. They act where gov- 
ernments will not. This is often convenient. 
But when it isn’t, charities will do well to 
remember radpoUtik. “No more cosy con- 
tracts with this or that ministry if you step 
out of tine”, win be the chill message from 
Whitehall. 


Where do all the 
New Men go? 

Polly Toynbee replies to Jack O’SuHjvan’s claims 
that his generation are gentle, thoughtful, 
considerate, in touch with their emotions, determined 
to be good fathers, and even taking therapy so that 
they become less hopelessly dependent on women 
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Dear Jack, 

Your article on Friday was touch- 
ingly optimistic. You stake a 
fine claim to being a New Man, 
a man behaving wefl. But if you 
claim to speak for most of the 
men of your 35-year-old gener- 
ation - 1 cast a wearily jaundiced 
old eye. I deeply doubt it 

There are lot of New Men. 
and indeed New Women, at 
your stage of life. I have seen 
them come - and go. Well 
let’s see what happens 10 years 
from now when you have two or 
three children. It’s easy being 
New without kids. 

Yes. the old gender stereo- 
types are fading fast. Mercifully, 
we are less constricted by anti- 
quated ideas of what it is to be 
male or female. Boys do ay. 
Girls sometimes hit them. You 
claim emotionally autistic men 
are awaking from their long 
sensory deprivation. They no 
longer need women as their 
emotional crutches or their 
voices, though they may still 
like them very much. New Men 
have real bonding friendships. 
Very nice. 

You stand on the brink of 
fatherhood and I understand 
why you rebel at the traditional 
role. It lacks glamour. Most of 
literature and autobiography 
casts the father as a distant fig- 
ure, aloof, remote, disapproving 
and incapable of reaching out to 
his family. Traditional images of 
fatherhood are exceedingly 
unpleasant - from God the 
Father downwards. They imply 
authority, discipline and self- 
importance. The newefimate of 


moral panic tells os that the 
modem world is falling apart 
without fathers in the home to 
keep everyone in tine: “Wait till 
your father gets homel” 

Motherhood, on the other 
hand, has everything good, 
including apple pie. Warmth, 
generosity, care, loving; cookmt 
kindness, sticking plasters, emoU 
lienee - it’s got it aH What is 
there left over for fathers, except 
the bits no one wants? Now 
women may complain about 
nappies,' vomit and lavatory- 
deaning -but fewwoanen would 
swap roles. 

Most mothers say they want 
equality. They want careers, 
they want to use their intelli- 
gence in the wider world. But 


they spent their time. (I would 
imagine that where both part- 
ners work, men are far more 
likely to tre to do their share in 
the home.) These men do 12.69 
hours a week of household 
work, compared with women's 
2533 hours, plus another seven 
horns extra of other essential 
duties. Social Trends tells the 
same story. The pace of change 
is slow. A survey of all famili es 
by CSty University shows that 
ontyT per cent of men under- 
take household chores on a per- 
manent basis. Women still do 
most of the child care. Maybe 
those New Men whose fathers 
were out on the golf-course are 
instead in therapy or om bond- 
ing in the woods with Iran John? 


‘The evidence is that fathers have very 
little measurable effect on families’ 


then, most will admit that the 
thought of their children turn- 
ing first to fathers for comfort 
frightens them. They want men 
to do their share, but deep down 
they do not want to lose their 
Queen Bee role. They want it all 
(but rarefy get it). So it is hardly 
surprising that young men like 
you, surveying the future of 
your new family, should want a 
slice of mother’s apple pie. 

However, at present, the idea 
of men usurping women’s 
domestic hegemony is comic. 
Let's get real Take the Henley 
Centre’s “Tune Use Survey”. 
They took fufl-cune working 
men and full-time working 
women and compared the way 


So, domestically, what are 
men far? As you rightly point 
out, women are increaringly 
wondering about this them- 
selves, answering “Nothing" and 
ejecting the drones from then- 
homes. Does rite need a man 
around unless he contributes 
significantly to the easy running 
of the household, the upbring- 
ing of children or to her own 
happiness? Men have to earn 
their role as fathers these days. 
They have to prove their worth 
in families arid where they fail 
to do so, things may. fall apart. 

The growing academic liter- 
ature on fatherhood increas- 
ingly questions whether father- 
hood exists as a real role at alL 


Children need good parents - 
but not specifically men. Char- 
lie Lewis, of Lancaster Uni- 
versity, has been reviewing over 
a hundred of the latest father- 
hood studies on both rides of 
the Atlantic. He says: “The 
overwhelming evidence now is 
that fathers have very little 
measurable effect on families. 
US families without fathers, 
once poverty is taken into 
account, show no developmen- 
tal differences. There is no 
magical effect on children’s 
cognitive development nor on 
their identification with sex 
roles ” There is, he says, evi- 
dence that children need more 
than one stable loving adult fig- 
ure in their lives, but who that 
is, or of what sex, makes no dif- 
ference. (So, farewell, Freud.) 

What women with children 
do need is a meal-ticket In the 
old days that’s what fathers 
were for- and it still is. For all 
the male angst about the growth 
of jobs for women, the over- 
whelming majority of mothers 
still cannot support themselves 
and their families. They may 


time jobs, but men are still the 
breadwinners. (Only some 13 
per cent of households have 
women naming more than their 
husbands). Despite the Having- 
It-All triumphalism of up- 
market women’s magazines, 
surprisingly few women manage 
well-paid, full-time work and 
children. One study of middle 
managers found that most of 
the men had children, but only 
16 per cent of the women. 
Women still have to choose. 

Now, young and newly mar- 
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Splits and 
splices: the 
real figures 
on divorce 

William Hartston 

quotes the odds on 
staying hitched 

D ivorce, for reasons that 
momentarily elude me. was 
very much m the news fast 
week, often accompanied by the 
pseudo-statistic that “one in three mar- 
nages ends in divorce". Bui what, if 
anything, does this mean? 

In England and VSfcles in 1992 (the 
last year for which we have complete fig- 
ures) there were 31 1364 marriages and 
160345 divorces. Thai might appear to 
suggest a failure rate greater than one 
in two: but the marriages of 1992 can 
hardly be compared with the divorces 
of the same year. Indeed. 30390 of 
those divorces were after marriages last- 
ing more than 3) years, so should by 
rights be compared with the marriage 
figures in the 1970s or earlier. To make 
any valid statement, we should have to 
wait untQ all marriages contracted in a 
particular year have come to their nat- 
ural or legal ends. By which time the fig- 
ures would be too far out of dale to be 
any use. We can, however, make a good 
estimate of what's going on these days 
by taking the past 10 years* figures. 

In 1982, there were 342,166 mar- 
riages in England and Wales. Since 
then, each year has seen a termination 
of about 37,000 marriages of up to four 
years' duration, and 42,000 lasting be- 
tween five and nine years. Each year 
from 1983 to 1987, we would expect 
about a fifth of the 37,000 divorces to 
have come from 1982 marriages. And 
each year from 1988 to 1992, we would 
expect about a fifth of our 42,000 fig- 
ure to have come from 1982 marriages. 
So by 1992, roughly 79,000 of the 1982 
marriages were over. 

Now, the figures for recent years 
show a consistent trend for divorces 
within the first 10 years of marriage to 
comprise roughly half the total divorce 
rale. So if ^ 79,000 of our 1982 marriages 
had ended in divorce by 1992, we could 
expect another 79,000 to reach the 
same sad conclusion in due course. 
Which adds up to 158,000 of the 
342,166 we started with. 

Things are dearly worse than we 
thought. It's not one in three marriages 
that end in divorce; it's closer to one 
in two. And that may help to explain 
why fewer people are getting married. 
In 1982, of every 1,000 people m the 
population. 13.8 got married. The fig- 
ure peaked at 14.0 in 1987, but had 
dropped to 123 by 1992. Meanwhile, 
the divorce rate per 1,000 married cou- 
ples grew from 12.0 in 1982 to an all- 
time high of 13.6 in 1992. 

Between 1970 and 1991, the num- 
ber of divorces in the UK as a whole 
had more than doubled. The only 
consolation appears to be that we are 
still outside the top 10 in the world 
divorce league. The Maldives, Liecht- 
enstein and Peru lake the medals for 
divorces, with the US in fourth place. 

However, if you really want to know 
the chances of a 3 996 British marriage 
ending in divorce, you’ll have to ask 
again in the year 2050. 


partner think you will both 
advance equally in your careers 
- but the odds are strongly 
stacked against Fast-trackjobs 
are almost impossible to com- 
bine with caring for families, for 
men or women. 

You are quite right to point 
out how attitudes in your gen- 
eration are changing. But an 
attitude washes few dishes. 
Gender chic does change with 
the times - but the old, hard 
economic facts remain 

1 shall believe in New Men 


come the gender revolution 
when men are out on the streets 
turning all this into a genuine 
political issue. When men 
demand to work sensible hours 
so they can care for their chil- 
dren. when interesting, high- 
flying jobs can be done within 
hours that mothers and fathers 
can both manage, then mothers 
will finally give up their domes- 
tic crown and men will indeed 
be bom again. But will 1 live to 
see the day? 


Polly 


THE CENTRAL FACTS FROM THE COURSES YOU ALWAYS MEANT TO TAKE, IN 25 LECTURES 
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. . how do you 
what you know? 

Bertrand Russell famously 
asked in The Problems of Phil- 
osophy “Is there any know- 
ledge in the world so certain 
that no one can doubt it?” 

Descartes thought he’d got 
the answer when be deduced 
from the fact that be was 
doubting that he must there- 
fore be thinking, and that if he 
wa s thinking then he must 
exist. And so, Cogito ergo sum 
J i dunk, therefore 1 am - the 
words that cast Western ph3o- 
wphy into a mode from which 
jt did not recover for more 

than 300 years. 

The Cogito sounds plans- 
;hfe but it smells fishy. 
Wittgenstein thought that it 
marled in the wrong place- 
all. & 13®. Descartes, I 
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odd to say, "I think it’s muting, 
therefore I exist,” It is surety 
bizarre to deduce one’s exis- 
tence from one’s thoughts- as 
if 1 should deduce that I am 
thirsty because I find myself 
drinking a pint. 

Every answer imaginable 
has beat offered to the ques- 
tion of how we know what we 
know. 

fa knowledge the result of 
sense impressions? But what 
of when our senses deceive us? 
It is possible that we are 
dreaming- You may be dream- 
ing that you are reading this 
article rig ht now. The whole 
world might he a dream. 
Everything could be different 
from the way we see it What 
if afl the world were only an 
illusion? 

But hang on a minute. If 
everything is an ffiuson, where 
do we get the idea of w 21u- 
siem”? Tb claim that every- 
thing is Elusory is like saying 
that oB money is counterfeit 

The concept of what isfllu- 
goiy requires for its meaning 
the concept that some things 
are genuine.’ So far, so good. 
But which bits of what we 
perceive are real and which 
not is stiD anybotty’s guess - 

istftit? , 

Surety we know the truths 
of arithmetic? But these have 
been held to be trivial - which 

is not iaudz comfort to the 
his 
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times tables. They are trivial in 
the sense that what goes on die 
right side of the “=" sign is 
only an alternative way of 
describing what goes on the 
leftside. 

Thus, arithmetic is only, as 
philosophers say in their jar- 
gon, “analytic” - true by 
means of the meaning of arith- 
metical expressions . them- 
selves. So we cannot get new 
knowledge from our use of 
words and symbols. Tb say 
that a bachelor is an un- 
married man is only to put 
what we know already into 
different words. 

There is another interesting 
thing about the problem of 
epistemology. It is hung about 
vmh a sort of buggeration fac- 
tor, and this is because of the 
nature of language itself If 
you sty something - anything 
-the form of language makes 
it immediately posable that 
you can be contradicted 

Language is binary. That is 
to say, as soon as you dedare: 
“It is r, you invite the response: 
“No, it isn't!” This helps to 
explain why it is that for every 
idealist, there is a materialist; 
for every naturalist, an 
intmtionist; and soon down ail 
the gloomy corridors of binary 
bind. (But see Hegel, who 
makes a virtue out of this.) 

It is like the Mont v Python 
room for an argument” 
sketch, where someone says 


“Argument isn’t just the auto- 
matic gainsaying of what the 
other person has said." 

” Yes it is r 

“No it isn’t. 1 " 

You can mug up on these 
interesting possibilities by 
reading Chomsky on the 
binary nature of language, and 

notion that everyone isltorn 
with “a primitive sense of the 
number two”. 

There are fascinating teleo- 
logical speculations on this 
point That our epistemology 
is bedevilled by the binary 
nature of our speech is only 
what we should expect for one 
of foe ancient titles of foe devil 
is “Binarius”, and if you look 
at foe opening of foe Book of 
Genesis you will see that God 
called everything that he had 
made “good" except for what 
he made on the second day. If 
foe truth may be defined asp, 
then certainty the lie is not-p , 
the alternative. And another 
of the devil’s titles is Either of 
Lies. 

These sorts of serendipi- 
tous discoveries are grist to the 
mill of those cultural anthro- 
pologists who say that all our 
philosophising is only an 
explicit and over-literal way Of 
talking about what was known 
to our ancient and primitive 
forebears intuitively - or 
Should that be naturally? 

Tomorrow: Metaphysics 
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Dmie Catherine Hall worked 
*“ her life to raise the profes- 
sional profile of nursing and to 
establish its central role in 
healthcare. 

She was the General Secre- 
tary of the Royal College of 
Nursing of the United Kingdom 
from 1957 until 19S2 - the 
third General Secretary since its 
founding in 1916. 

Hail recognised the impor- 
tance of raising the profession- 
al status of nursing to improve 
standards of care. She believed 
that establishing nursing as a 
powerful professional group 
depended on securing a new 
system of nursing education. 
In 1964, the RCN reported to 
the Platt Committee on Edu- 
cation that nurses in training 
should have student slams, and 
(hat schools of nursing should 



Hall: ‘tender-hearted’ 
Photograph: SU Warhurst 


be separate from hospitals. 
Student status for nursing 
was not achieved until after 
Catherine Hall had retired, but 
she laid the foundations of 


nursing education for the next 
30 years. 

In I960, she supported the 
campaign that lifted the con- 
stitutional ban on male nurses 
joining the RCN. She believed 
strongly that the RCN should 
be representative, and in 1969 
succeeded in extending the 
membership to enrolled nurs- 
es, and in 1970 to student 
nurses. 

In 1964. she publidy criticised 
a salary award to nurses of 
only 25 per cent while stress- 
ing that they would never take 
strike action. Sympathetic work- 
ers sent in money to the nurs- 
es, while others went on strike 
in support. The Minister of 
Health at the time, Enoch Pow- 
ell, was critical, complaining of 
nurses' "methods of contro- 
versy which have caused wide- 


spread embarrassment”. Hall 
replied: "the nurses have in fact 
conducted themselves with 
great dignity and restraint. In my 
opinion, as usual the minister 
has not expressed himself very 
happily”. 

Mother Secretary of State 
had a similar encounter. Bar- 
bara Castle once told me that 
she thought Hall was a formi- 
dable woman, who towered 
above her. Daring a dispute, 
commenting on Castle’s pro- 
posals, Hall told hen “Secretary 
of State, if you do that, I can 
guarantee that you will not 
have a single nunSe left in the 
NHS”. 

In 1977, the RCN registered 
as a trade union, a development 
Hall believed was “essential”, 
and in the 1980s it grew faster 
than any other union. It is now 


the largest outside the TUG 

Throughout her career, HaH 
combined a dignifie d and pro-' 
fesaonal approach to her work 
with kindness and compassion. 
When she wasa ward aster and 
assistant matron, she always 
took responsibility for the nurs- 
es she managed, as well as 
finding time to support and care 
for patients. 

Her colleague and friend 
Dame Kathleen Raven, a past 
RCN president and Chief Nurs- 
ing Officer, said of hen “I don’t 
think people realise bow tender- 
hearted she was. She was always 
kind and very caring, but always 
dignified. She was delightful” 

Catherine Hall was born in 
Sheffield in 1922, but moved to 
Rotherham as a dnld where her 
father was Chief Constable. 
She began her nursing career 


at Leeds General Infirmary, Central Council for Nursing 
where she held positions as Midwifery and Health Mating, 
ward sister, Night Superintea-. nursing's* statutory body, 
dent and Assistant Matron, She also served on the Gener- 

She travelled widely in Cana- al Medical Council (1979-89), 
da and the United States in and as a member o£ the Com- 
1950-51 on a travelling fellow- mission on Industrial Relations 
ship, the first ever awarded by (1971-74). * ' 
the Governors at Leeds Infir- Internationally, she repre- 
maiy, and studied methods of seated the United Kingdom 
teaching and administration in on the International Council of 
different hospitals. In 1954, af- Nurses, as well as sitting on the 
ter studying at the Royal Col- expert panel of the World 
lege of Nursing for a year, die Health Organisation. In 1967, 
became Assistant Matron at the . she was appointed CBE in the 
Middlesex Hospital, London,' New Years Honours, which 
before becoming RCN Gener- coincided with the end of the 
al Secretary in 1957. RCN^s Golden Jubilee year. 

Her considerable standing and m 1982, just before her re- 
in health care meant that she tirement as General Secretary, 
was appointed to innumerable she was appointed DBE. 
committees, councils- and ' During her retirement. Hall 
boards. In 1980, she was ap- • chaired a committee in her 
pointed the first chair of the UK home diocese of Plymouth 


which reviewed the social care 
provided by the diocese- bbe 
went on to chair the Plymouth 
Diocesan Committee for Social 
Care, which, is responsible for 
increasing awareness in the 
South West about the growing 
needfor social care, partioilaily 
since the Government’s com- 
munity care legislation. 

Christine Hancock 

Catherine Mary Hall, nurse: 
bom Sheffield 19 December 
1922; Assistant Matron, Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, London 1954- 
56; General Seam ry. Royal 
College of Hunting of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom 1957-82; CBE 1967, 
DBE 1982; FRCN 1976; Chair- 
man, UK Central Council for 
Nursing, Midwifery and Health 

Visiting 1980S5; died 26 August 

1996. 


John 

Christopherson 


John Christopherson was a 
painter of small dreamlike 
(ownscapes that combine an al- 
most naive intensity with great 
sophistication. He' was also a 
knowledgeable, modest collec- 
tor and connoisseur of antiqui- 
ties, tribal objects and post-war 
art. 

Born in Blackheath. Lon- 
don in 1921. Christopherson 
began his working life at Shell- 
Mex House in 1938. when Jack 
Beddington, the director of the 
publicity department, was pio- 
neering the use of modern art 
in advertising. After a long 
wartime illness Christopherson 
worked at County Hall in Lon- 
don, choosing for his office 
wa II a print of Paul Nash s 
Hood on The Downs ; Nash's 
primeval landscapes and mag- 
ical moons were later to have 
a lasting influence on Christo- 
pherson's own paintings. 

In 1950, while working as a 
civil servant at the Geological 
Museum in South Kensington, 
he became interested in the 
French Art Brut movement 
and corresponded with Jean 
Dubuffet, who offered encour- 
agement when Christopherson 
himself began to paint. 

John Chnstopheraon felt that 
his life in art did not really be- 
gin until 1950 when he rae't Ja- 
cob Epstein and started to visit 
West End galleries- he said that 
it was a revelation that “such a 
magical world co-existed on 
the some level and at the same 
time as the boring, prosaic one 
of rationing, coupons and the 
civil service", and he deter- 
mined to enter it. His annus 
mirabllis was 1951. the year of 
the Festival of Britain. This 
was when his tastes and inter- 
ests were moulded and when he 
found his vocation. In 1959 he 
resigned from the civil service 
and became a full-time painter. 

Christopherson was once de- 
scribed as a petit maim, a mod- 
est accolade that pleased him, 
although he always craved 
greater recognition. He once 
wrote to me describing his fan- 
tasy self, “a poet and dreamer 
who in some miraculous way 
managed to claw his way to the 
summit of the art world”. This 
was only half in jest: he often 
wrote of his frustration at what 
he perceived as his lack of 
recognition - he wanted to join 
his heroes in the artistic pan- 
theon of 1950s greats. His 1975 

E ainting Wall and Graffiti is a 
omage to his heroes, with the 
names of painters, jazz musi- 
cians, photographers and writ- 
ers poignantly inscribed into the 
heavily worked and textured 
surface. 

From boyhood he was fasci- 
nated by the idea of antiquity. 
He was always interested in an- 
cient stones, pavements, mo- 
saics, archeological sites, walls 
and buildings which had grad- 


ually changed and been erod- 
ed by time. iMalls with faded 
posters and graffiti particular- 
ly attracted him - he treasured 
and identified himself with what 
he described as the “forlorn po- 
etry of the unregarded". 

Christopherson’s pictures 
linger in the memory. His im- 
age world is a distillation of cul- 
tural debris sifted with poetic 
intensity. His pictures are a 
microcosm of his tastes and ob- 
sessions. Each small paintin g is 
haunted by a sense of deja to, 
the ordinary becomes extraor- 
dinary. The subtle depths of lin - 
ers of glazes are incised with the 
mysterious markings of a private 
language. 

Terence Muliaiy once de- 
scribed how his works “convey 
the impression of a world frozen 
in a dream”. George Mefly, writ- 
ing about pictures he purchased 
for the Arts Council Collection 
in 1979. wrote that Christo- 
pherson 's “point of departure is 
some discreet comer of the ur- 
ban lownscape. He imposes a 
melancholy geometry, trans- 
forming it into a city deserted 
by its inhabitants who have left 
behind them, their only monu- 
ment, some reticent graffiti. 
His colour is as private as his 
imagery. His pictures whisper. 
They arc worth listening to.” 

In 1958 Christopherson 
manied his wife Anne, also a 
painter. After living in Black- 
hcath until 1962, they moved to 
Hampstead Village, then re- 
turned to his native Blackheath 
in 1967. Both locations provid- 
ed the subjects for many of his 
mature paintings. In Black- 
heath they 1 lived in an architect- 
designed modem house which 
they filled with 1950s furniture 
and their collection of African 
masks and post-war paintings 
and sculpture. 

In bis home, as in his paint- 
ings- Christopherson created a 
private world, a collage of his 
time and tastes. It was his 
refuge, the place where he 
would paint and listen to jazz or 
the music of Debussy and Rav- 
el. He would communicate with 
fellow jazz buffs via the radio 
programme Jazz Record Re- 
quests , and one of his imaginary 
alter egos was an authentically 
existentialist “jazz fiend” He 
read widely, fuelling his imag- 
ination from such diverse writ- 
ers as Aldous Huxley, Virginia 
Woolf, Evelyn Waugh, the 
Sitwells, Cecil Beaton, James 
Agate and Denton Welch. 

Christopherson hated to use 
the telephone and was an avid 
letter writer, corresponding 
with an eclectic cirde of people 
who shared his various interests 
in art and music. His letters 
were characterised by their 
complex mixture of poetic 
charm, boyish jokes, nuggets of 
information and gleeful gossip 
combined with an almost un- 



Christopherson: ‘His pictures whisper. They are worth listening to* Photograph: Jane Engand 


controlled venting of spleen at 
whatever was the current focus 
of what he called his “anxiety 
neurosis". 

He was of Cornish ancestry 
and regularly visited St Ives, 
home to many of the British 
artists of the 1950s (hat he ad- 
mired. However, his main in- 
fluences were really from the 
Continent: artists such as 
Tapies, Brancusi Giacometti, 
Eautrier, Burn, de Stael, Poli- 
akoff, Richier, Wols, Balthus 
and Veiera da Silva. In England 
he particularly admired the 
works of Ben Nicholson, Ed- 
uardo Paolozzi, William Scott 
and his old friend Alan 
Reynolds. He once said: “I like 
a painting that hangs on a wall, 
or a sculpture that stands on a 
stand . . . nothing much that has 
happened since the 1950s real- 
ly interests me." The post-war 
years are usually tbouj^it of as 
a time of austerity, but Christo- 


pherson found that “the bleak 
world of Giacometti and 
William Scott was good enough 
for me". 

He haunted the London sale- 
rooms. and often could be 
found sitting through Modern 
British art sales at Sotheby’s, 
carefully noting down results. 
He collected and collated infor- 
mation as well as paintings and 
objects and delighted in passing 
on his carefully garnered, some- 
times arcane knowledge. On 
Saturdays he liked to visit the 
Portobello Road market, and 
until his health failed, would 
usually finish his day in Notting 
Hill Gate with a visit to England 
& Co, shyly producing his lat- 
est antiquity from his equally an- 
cient shopping bag. It was 
usually a piece of the Chinese 
jade he had collected for many’ 
years; he laved those early rit- 
ual objects that reminded him 
of simple abstract sculptures. 


Always an obsessive man, his 
last years were blighted by the 
increasing severity of his de- 
pressive illness. By 1994 his vis- 
its to central London had ceased 
and he had stopped painting. 

Christopherson exhibited his 
work from 1961, showing often 
at the Leicester Galleries, the 
Marjorie Parr Gallery and Ag- 
news. In J.9S9 he showed his 
predominantly abstract paint- 
ings and collages from the 1960s 
al England & Co, where he con- 
tinued to exhibit regularly. His 
last exhibition was a retrospec- 
tive in December 1995 at the 
Woodlands Art Gallery in 
Blackheath. In 1997 there will 
be a memorial exhibition at 
England & Co. 

Jane England 

John Christopherson, artisebom 
London 25 July 1921; married 
1958 Anne Watson: died London 
24 August 1996. 


Jimmy Gordon 


least 40. before learning his 
trade as a trainer with Mid- 
dlesbrough and going cm to be- 
come chief coach erf Blackburn 
Rovers in the mid 1960s. 

- However, -the most fateful 
moment in Gordon's profes- 
sional life stfli lay ahead. It came 
1969 in the form of a call from 
Brian Gough, whom he bad 
known as a talented but highly 
precocious and argumentative 
footballer at Middlesbrough. 
Clough was offering the chance 
to coach Derby County, newly 
promoted to the top flight, and 
after some persuasion Gordon 
accepted 

Thereafter he was an essen- 
tial part of the Gough band- 
wagon, contributing to Derby's 
League title in 1972, accompa- 
nying the famous extrovert dur- 
ing his iii-fhted 44-day sojourn 
as the boss of Leeds United in 
1973 and then, after a brief spell 
as a foreman with Rolls-Royce, 
he joined Clough at Forest. 
There followed promotion to 
•the First Division in 1977, 
was the way he coped with the Gordon: ‘father-confessor’ League title and League Cup 

dub's hugely talented but un- Photograph: News Team triumphs in 1978, European 

deniablv eccentric management Cup final glory against Malmo 

team oi Brian Clough and the Having spent the first five m 1979 and Hamburg in 1980, 
late Peter Taylor. years of his working life as a aswell as another League Cup 

A man of unimpeachable in- miner in West Lothian, Gordon win in 1979. 
tegrity and ever approachable, was iamzfiar with, a less glam- Clough - with whom there 
Gordon was an expert in re- orous side of life, too, a ground- were to be sad differences over 
building the confidence of ing which served him well the Scot’s contribution to a 
young men whose egos had daring a worthy playing career book on his controversial former 
taken a battering from the acer- as an old-fashioned wing-half manager following his retire- 
bic Gough. Though hard in his with Second Division Newcas- meat - described his trusty aide 
own way, expecting total dedi- tie United, whom he joined in as “dignified, dedicated and 
cation and ceaseless effort from 1935, and then First Drvisioa charming'', and there s no short- 
his charges, Gordon became Middlesbrough after the war. age of people in football who 
a much-respected “father- Though the conflict - during would echo those sentiments, 

confessor” and go-between, which he served in the Army- Gordon, whose wife Olive 

without whom Forest would had robbed him of what should died in 1994, lived in Derby. He 
have been immeasurably the have been his prime years, he had been suffering from 
poorer. excelled at Ayresome Park, Alzheimer's disease, the bane of 

When the manager and his where he became a tenacious so many former footballers, for 
equally mercurial lieutenant ball-winner whose main job two years, 
were away from the City was to supply possession to the Ivan Pouting 

Ground, Gordon was left to su- star England inside-forward 

pervise the day-to-day running W3f Mannion. James Gordon, footballer and 

of football matters, a task he Gordon didn’t quite attain in- coach: bom Fauldhouse, West 

accomplished with calm effi- teroationai class himself, but he Lothian 23 October 1915; played 
ciency. In 1980 Clough re- earned the approbation of his for Newcastle United 1935-45, 
warded his loyal retainer by peers, notably the great Bill Middlesbrough 1945-54; coached 
arran ging for him to lead For- Shankly. who once said of him: Middlesbrough 1954-6 L Black- 
est out at Wembley before the “If you had to play against Jim- bum Rovers 1961-69, Derby 
League Cup Final against my every week you would nev- County 1969-73. Leeds United 
Wolves. Sadly, they lost that day, er sleep at night” 1 973, Nottingham Forest 1975- 

but by then the popular coach He played until he was 38, be- 81; married 1939 Olive Tree by 
was well acquainted with the ing so fil that later he regretted (died 1994; two daughters); died 
taste of triumph. not continuing until he was at Derby 29 August 1996. 

The Rev Eric Heaton 


Without becoming one of foot- 
ball’s household nam es -* in- 
deed, he was unknown 
professionally outside the con- 
fines ofthe^ame- Jimmy Gor- 
don exercised a profound 
influence on one of the most re- 
markable snorting success sto- 
ries of modern times, 

A wise, unfussy, endlessly 
enthusiastic Scot, he spent the 
last six years of his long career 
in soccer as chief coach to Not- 
tingham Barest, playing an un- 
sung but crucial part in the 
hitherto unfashionable Trent- 
sidezs' rise from the ranks of 
Second Divirion stragglers to 
twice-crowned champions of 
Europe. 

Throughout this glorious in- 
terlude, between January 1975 
and his retirement in May 198L 
Gordon’s shrewd instruction 
and skilf ul preparation of high- 
quality athletes was admirable, 
yet urguritify it did not represent 
the most onerous aspect of his 
duties. No, what made the 
coach’s contribution so special 



The Rev Eric Heaton was the 
agent of the completion of all 
the windows left unglazed with 
decorative glass in the great hail 
of Christ Church, writes Patrick 
Reyntiens [further to the obit- 
uary by Hugh Rice, 29 August]. 
What had begun to be glazed by 
Bodley was left unfinished at the 
beginning of the 19 14 war, and 
tor the end of the Second World 
War it was half-bombed and 
patched up to an embarrassing 
extent 

Heaton dedded to rectify 


the situation, but it was not easy 
either to determine what to do 
or to get the college and its stu- 
dents to support any scheme 
■with unanimity. Heaton's tact 
and sensitivity overcame the 
problems of style and of man- 
aging a corpus of highly indi- 
vidual academic personalities. 

Eventually the style adopted 
was that of 1588, had the breach 
with Rome never occurred. (I 
had in mind glass that would 
have gone with that of Pfcter- 
house, Cambridge, an amalgam 


of high gothic and baroque.) This 
was a triumphant success, and 
was completed in 1984, when a 
celebratory dinner of gargantu- 
an proportions was held. 

From a letter to me I know 
that Heaton looked on the com- 
pletion of the great hall glazing 
as one of the great highhghls of 
his tenure. Certainly the work, 
of 1 1 full windows, would have 
been immeasurably more diffi- 
cult to do but for the constant 
mental and spiritual support 
from Eric Heaton. 


Dr Anthony Britten 


Dr Anthony Britten was the 
head of the Wood programme of 
the League of Red Cross and Red 
Crescent Societies from 1985 to 
1989 and Vice-Chairman of the 
Wnki Ifederation of Haemophil- 
ia. He worked ceaselessly to pro- 
mote medical services for people 
with haemophilia, especially in 
developing countries where safe 

blood programmes did not exist. 

He was uniquely able to un- 
derstand the medical, emotional 
and social needs of this popu- 
lation as he was born in South 


Africa with severe haemophil- 
ia A, at a time when almost all 
boys bom with bleeding disor- 
ders died before they reached 
maturity. (Two of his undes died 
in childhood.) Apart from some 
happy years sprat at a sympa- 
thetic prep school The Ridge, 
he was educated by family and 
tutors, for no senior school 
would accept the risk that such 
a life-thiealening condition posed 
Despite the loneliness of his 
adolescent yeans, he honed his 
exceptional intellectual gifts 


and by the age of 15 knew he 
wanted to be a doctor. He was 
accepted to read Medicine at 
the university of Witwater- 
srand and, despite periods of ill- 
ness and pain, completed his 
medical training and extended 
his experience in various Lon- 
don hospitals in the early 1960s. 
But it was in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts that he found the op- 
portunity to develop his interest 
in haemotology. The years from 
1965 to 1975 were characterised 
by great intellectual endeavour 


in his chosen field, and be pub- 
lished many papers on cell cul- 
ture and haemostasis. 

However it was his personal 
experience of the pain and 
suffering associated with 
haemophilia that kept his focus 
on caring above all for his pa- 
tients at the New England Med- 
ical Centre Hospitals and 
Harvard Medical School 
in the 1970s he moved to 
New York Slate to head the 
American Red Cross Blood 
Services, NE Region, in Albany, 


where he remained until he 
went to Geneva in 1985. There 
he worked with ceaseless ener- 
gy to promote the establishment 
of safe and comprehensive 
Mood transfusion services and 
treatment for people with co- 
agulation disorders through- 
out the world. He and his 
colleagues published WHO 
guidelines on the organisation 
of safe blood transfusion service 
and promoted the principle of 
non-remuneration for olood 
collection and procedures to 


prevent the spread of AIDS, he- 
patitis and other viruses. 

His own Life was tragically 
affected by the wave of conta- 
minated Factor VUI which 
devastated the haemophiliac 
population in the early 1980s, 
and he and his wife. Sue Jago, 
contracted HIV before tests to 
detect its presence in blood 
products were available. Jago 
died in 1993: two years later he 
married a childhood friend, 
Hilary Picardie, who cared for 
him during his final years, which 


were characterised by courage, 
serenity in the face of death, and 

a sense of humour. Now living 
in Wales, they were able to in- 
dulge his other great passions, 
for music and cricket, going to 
concerts and supporting Glam- 
organ County cricket team. 

Feneydoon Ala 

Anthony Britten, doctor bom Jo- 
hannesburg 21 January 1935; 
mamed three times (rme son, one 
daughter); died Cardiff 20 Juh' 

inn*: 



Births, 
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DEATHS 

CBJBSTOrBSXSOth John on 24 Au- 
gust in hospital after a long illness. 
Service at St Alfege Church. Green- 
wich, 4 September at 11am. fondly 

flo^onh’.ottenriKoantritofiOos 

to Woodlands Art Gallery. Details 
from Francis Chappell Undertakers, 
0181 858 2966. 


BANWORTH: peacefully on 31 August, 
David Bertram Pollock, Viscount 
Hanwonb- Beloved husband, father, 
grandfather and great-grandfather. 
Funeral, family and dose friends, 
Guildford Crematorium. 3pm ftiday 
6 September. 
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Birthdays 

Sir Leonard Applcyard, Ambas- 
sador to China, 58: Lady Avebury. 
nKTita] health planner. 62: Professor 
David Blake, composer and Profes- 
sor of Music. York University, 60; 
Sir Peter Boon, fanner cha irman . 
Hoover, 80; Baroness Brifestod®, for- 
mer High Mistress, St Paul’s Girls' 
School, 67; DameFraacesCam^eO- 
Pre^tm.LadyortheBcddiainbcrio 

the Queen Mother, 78; Professor 
Dome Barbara Clayton, patholo- 
gist. 74; Mr Jimmy Connors, tennis 
player, 44; Mr RussGoaway, pianist 
and entertainer, 71; Professor David 
Dalches, former Professor of English, 


84; Sir Oliver Forster, former diplo- 
mat, 71; Mr Derek Ftnrids, actor, 59; 
Sir Edward GoscbcQ, Bt, former 
deputy chairman. Stock Exchange. 
83; Mr Michael Hastings, playwright. 
5S; Mr Leslie Hill, chairman and chief 
executive, Central Television. 60: 
Air Marshal Sir Paul Holder, 85; Mr 
Percy “Laddie” Lucas, fanner MP, 
fighter pflot and golfer. 81; Mr Fran- 
cis Matthews, actor. 65; Sir Patrick 
Mobcriy, former ambassador to 
South Africa, 68 ; Miss Patsy Ro- 
denburg, Head of Voice at the Roy- 
al National Theatre and at the 
Guildhall School of Speech and 
Drama, 43; Sir Patrick Shechy, far- 
mer chairman, BAT Industries, 66 ; 


Mr Victor Spinerti, actor and direc- 
tor, 63; Mr Ronnie Stevens, actOT 
and director, 66 ; General Sir John 
liters, former Deputy Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, 61; 
The Right Rev David Young, Bish- 
op of Ripon, 65. 


Anniversaries 
Births John Howard, prison re- 
former. 1726; Peter Nikolaus Pe- 
tersen, flautist and composer, 1761; 
Karl Friedrich August Bering, vio- 
linist and composer, 1819; Friedrich 
Wilhelm Oswald, chemist, 1853; 
Frederick Soddy, chemist and physi- 
cist, 1S77; Sir Robert Brace Lockhart 


diplomat and author, 1887; Joseph 
Roth, author, 1894; Lord Gcorgc- 
Browo, statesman, 1914. Deaths: 
Ikddeo Zuccaro (Zucchero), painter, 
1566; Giuseppe de Ribera ("La 
Spognoletto"), pointer, 1652; 
Thomas Tdford, cwl engineer, 1834; 
Wfl&im Nicol, phyadst, 1851; Johann 
Franz Ejrtcfce, astronomer, 1865; 
Sir William Rowan Hamilton, as- 
tronomer, 1865; Henri Rousseau, 
primitive painter, 1910: Baron Pieire 
dc Coubertin, advocate of the mod- 
em Olympic Games, 1937; Philip 
lennyson Cole, portrait painter, 
1939; Umared Borenius, an histori- 
an, 194S; Sir William Alexander 
Craigic, kadcogaphcr, 1957; John 


Ronald Reucl Tolkien. South 
African-horn philologist and novel- 
ist, 1973; Sir Felix Aylmer fFelix Ed- 
ward Aylmer-Joncs), actor. 1970 . 
On this day: Augustus Ociavinn de- 
feated Antony at the Battle of Ac- 
tinia, 31 BC; the Great Fire or 
London began. 1666; the bombard- 
meet by the British of Copenhagen 
began. 1807: the Baule of Omdur- 
mnn was won against the Mahdisis 
by an army led by Lord Kitchener, 
1898; men between the ages of 19 .md 
41 were conscripted in Britain under 
the National Service Bin, 1939 ; Japan 
surrendered to the Allies, aboard the 
US5 Missouri, 1945; the first televi- 
sion station in China was opened in 


Peking, 1958. Today « the Feast Day 
of St Agncolus, St Antoninus of 
2““*. Sl B "WinJ, St Castor of Apt, 
rj "UNam of Rosldide and The 
Martyrs of September 1792 . 
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Eastern set to 
lose millions 

in dash for gas 


CHRIS GODSMARK 

Business Correspondent 

Eastern Group, the regional 
electricity company bought by 
Hanson last year for £L5bn, is 
facing mounting losses running 
into tens of minions of pounds 
from its aggressive assault on 
the commercial gas market. 

Managers in charge of East- 
ern Natural Gas have not re- 
vealed Ihe scale of the 
problems, but industry sources 
dose to the company suggested 
its policy of grabbing market 
share by selling gas too cheaply 
has cost it at least £40m. In ad- 
dition there are other huge 
Josses incurred on so-called 
“take or pay" contracts to buy 
gas from North Sea fields at 
fixed prices well above the cur- 
rent market price. 

For weeks the gas market has 
been rife with rumours Lhat 
Eastern is about to cease tak- 
ing on new customers in an at- 
tempt to sort out its existing 
difficulties - a charge the com- 
pany vehemently denied. City 
analysts said the losses would 
have an impact on the valuation 
of Hanson Energy when the di- 
vision. which also includes US 
coal mining operations, is de- 
merged next year. 

One source suggested those 
at the top of Eastern, and at its 
parent. Hanson, may not be 
fully aware of the scale of the 
problems. **1110 shareholders, in 
this case Hanson, are getting a 
raw deal over Eastern's venture 
into the gas market. They ought 
to know more about it than they 
apparently do at the moment," 
he explained. 
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outstripping that of any rival 
electricity company. The idea 
was to lessen Eastern’s exposure 
to the electricity business prior 
to the distribution price review 
being undertaken by the in- 
dustry watchdog. Offer. 

Just a year ago the company 
ranked sixth in the league table 
of suppliers to the competitive 
gas market, which covers every- 
thing from heavy household 
users to large industrial cus- 
tomers. 

The latest unpublished in- 
dustry sales figures suggest that 
since then Eastern has risen to 
second place in the business 
market, beaten only by British 
Gas. One consultancy said East- 
ern had actually surpassed 
British Gas in the large indus- 
trial market, taking as much as 
a 17 per cent share. 

Since last year Eastern’s sales 
force - believed to earn com- 
mission based on the volume of 
gas sold rather than the prof- 
itability of the contracts - has 
sold gas to customers for as lit- 
tle as 7p a therm and at an av- 
erage price of around iOp. Yet 
in recent weeks the market 
price of gas, which collapsed in 
1995, has recovered from lQpa 
therm to prices of 15p and 
above for delivery this autumn. 

Eastern is thought to have 
contracts of this type to supply 
about 1 billion therms of gas this 
year at an estimated loss of 4p 
a therm, making total losses of 
£40m. Other independent gas 
suppliers also face losses on re- 
cent cheap contracts, but experts 
said Eastern’s aggressive sales 


policy had worsened its expo- 
sure considerably. 

In addition, losses on the 
company’s take or pay con- 
tracts are potentially even 
greater. Eastern is believed to 
be committed to buying a fur- 
ther 1 billion therms of gas each 
year at around 19p-20p a therm, 
substantially higher than the 
market price. The company 
has signal a number of big con- 
tracts with gas producers, in- 
cluding a £400m deal arranged 
last year to buy the entire pro- 
duction of one North Sea field. 

Some of these take or pay 
losses were reportedly written- 
down in Hanson’s balance sheet 
following the takeover. The 
last annual report includes a 
“fair value” adjustment to the 
balance sheet of minus £129m, 
to reflect what it described as 
“liabilities in respect of purchase 
contracts” incurred by the en- 
ergy-division. 

However, the company’s web 
of deals to supply gas to its own 
power stations and the whole- 
sale market have disguised the 
true picture. Last week Trevor 
lUrner, the head of Eastern 
Natural Gas. could not be con- 
tacted. But - an Eastern 
spokesman masted the business 
was profitable. “These are just 
mischievous rumours spread 
around by oar competitors.” 

News of the problems may 
also affect Eastern’s attack on 
the domestic market, with foil 
competition for residential cus- 
tomers due in 1998. Eastern is 
selling gas at a 20 per cent dis- 
count to British Gas in the 
trial run of competition under 
wav in Devon and Cornwall. 


Gavyn Davies: The risks of breaking the njjgs 

Interview: John Birt 
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Forthcoming attraction: The one-seater Eurofighter 2000 will make its debut at FamborougJi this week 


Another milestone in the de- 
velopment of the hugely ex- 
pensive and seriously delayed 
Eurofigbter 2000 took place 
over the weekend, with the 
maiden flight of the two-seater 
version of the aircraft, writes 
Chris Godsmark. 

The sixth Eurofighter, con- 
structed by Casa of Spain, took 
off from an airfield on Saturday 
for what was described as a suc- 
cessful test-flight. More details 
of the flight will be given at the 
Farnborough Air. Show, the 
UK's aerospace industry show- 
case, which opens to trade cus- 
tomers today. 

The single-seater Eurofighier 
will also make its Farnborough 
flying debut this week. 

The project, which involves 
British Aerospace, Daimler- 


Test milestone 
for Eurofighter 


Benz and Alenia of Italy in ad- 
dition to Casa, is running three 
years late. 

last month the National Au- 
dit office said that the 48 per 
cent British slake in Eurofighter 
would cost an extra £L25bn, 
taking the UK's contribution to 
£15.4bn. 

One key topic of conversation 
at Farnborough will be the on- 
going talks aimed at restruc- 
turing the European defence 
industry. 


Last week BAe's head of 
commercial aircraft, Mike 
Turner, called at a conference 
for a frirtber rationalisation of 
the defence sector to match the 
consolidation in the US. 

Mr Turner said that Europe 
had 10 helicopter and aircraft 
producers compared with five 
m the US, and 11 missile con- 
tractors against just five in the 
US. despite the fact that the US 
defence budget is twice the 
size of Europe’s. 


“For the defence budget flow 
available in Europe, we snnpty 1 
have too many contractors,” Mr 
Turner said. 

Another challenge for the 
European industry at Fambor- 
ongh could be the possible 
launch of Boeing’s enlarged 
version of the long-established 
jumbo-jet, the 747-500 and 600. 

Tbejriane, which will cost up 
to $23Gm (£L5Gm) each and car- 
ry up to 550 passengers, is a se- 
rious challenge to the Airbus 
consortium, which has yet to de- 
cide whether to go ahead with 
the $8bn (£5bn) A3 XX, an en- 
tirely new design. 

Boeing has been intensively 
lobbying airlines to commit 
themselves to buying the 747- 
500/600 in order to launch the 
plane this week. 


AEA 
gives ‘no 
fat cats’ 



CHRIS GODSMARK 

AEA Tbchnology, die science 
and contracting arm of the 
state-owned Atomic .Energy 
Authority, yesterday gave a 
“cast-iron guarantee” that its 
£20Qm privatisation wfll involve 
“no fat-cattery”, despite the 
fact that its chief executive re- 
cently netted £4m from the rail 
sell-off. 

Peter \fetson is also chairman 
of Portertwook, the train leas- 
ing group taken over by Stage- 
coach last month for £825m. 
Ponerbrook’s employees to- 
gether made £84m in the deal,' 
with Mr 'Whitson alone earning 
£4m on his 25,000 shares. 

AEA publishes its flotation 
prospectus today, which will 
be aimed at institutions and so- 
phisticated private investors, 
the so-called “Jeremys” rather 
than “Sids”. The document win 
give details of the business, 
which, has a technical and ad- 
visory role in the decommis- 
sioning of nuclear power 
stations, but has inc reasingl y di- 
versified into non-audearwork 
such as project management. 

The prospectus will not put 
a market value on the compa- 
ny, though it Klikdy to be -m the 
region of£200m. 

It wiU be a distinctly low-key 
privatisation with none of the 
advertising associated with big- 
ger selkjfis. Individual share ap- 
plications must be made 
through a broker, with. the min- 
imum investment expected to be 
substantially greater than in 
the seU-on of Rail track or 
British Energy. Most, shares 
are expected to go to City in- 
stitutions. 

Company sources played 
down any suggestion that the 
flotation could bring substantial 
windfall gains for directors. 


Labour 
attacks 
the jobs 
that 

don’t last 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

The number of redundancies has 
doubled and more than half of 
the newly unemployed had a job 
lhat lasted less than a year, ac- 
cording to a Labour Party analy- 
sis published today as pari of its 
campaign on job insecurity. 

The figures, compiled from 
official sources, show that be- 
tween the winter of 1994/95 and 
last winter there was an increase 
of 106,000 in the number of re- 
dundancies in Great Britain. 
This took the total during the 
December- February quarter to 
225,000, back near its level two 
years earlier. 

There were particularly big 
increases hi the numbers made 
redundant in Greater London, 
the West Midlands, the North 
and Scotland. 

In addition, 58 per cent of 
people making a new unem- 
ployment-related benefit claim 
between October 1995 and Jan- 
uary 1996 had claimed benefit 
less than 12 months previously. 
In some regions the proportion 
was far higher, rising to nearly 
two-thirds in the North. 

Labour claimed the figures 
were further proof of the exis- 
tence of a “revolving door” 
economy characterised by grow- 
ing insecurity despite the drop 
in the unemployment total. 
Shadow' Employment spokes- 
man Ian Macartney said: “Of- 
ficially the number of people 
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unemployed and claiming ben- 
efit may be falling, but only 
months after they agned off the 
dole many thousands of people 
are finding themselves back in 
the JobCentre again.” 

He added: “Skilled, well- 
paid and full-time jobs are stfli 
disappearing in every area of the 
country, and new jobs are 
mainly pooriy paid, insecure and 
temporary.” 

The Labour claims follow 
government attempts to play 
down the idea that felling un- 
employment has been achieved 
at the cost of casualising the 
Labour force. Treasury minister 
William WaJdegrave recently 


the average length of tenure in 
a job had fallen very little over 


recent years, and had actually 
risen for women. 

However, a growing body of 
research points to the existence 
of a low-pay ghetto from which 
people find it difficult to escape 
into more secure and reward- 
ing jobs. 

A recent study by Paul Gregg 
and Jonathan Wadsworth, re- 
searchers at the London School 
of Economics, reported that the 
earnings gap between entry 
jobs for the unemployed and the 
stock of jobs held by die ma- 
jority in work has widened 
enormously. 

Nearly a third of entry jobs 
filled by the non-emplqyecf pay 
less than a quarter of median 
weekly earnings. The typical en- 
try job pays about £100 a week. 


Four million To lose out’ on Channel 5 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

Channel 5 Broadcasting, the 
backers of Britain's fifth ter- 
restrial channel, yesterday ac- 
cused the Government of 
depriving up to 2 million British 
households, or 4 million view- 
ers, of the ability to receive the 
Channel 5 signal. 

According to David Elstein, 
the newly appointed chief exec- 
utive of Channel 5 Broadcasting, 
a request to use an additional fre- 
quency to transmit the new ser- 
vice was being resisted by the 
Department of Trade & Indus- 
try and the Radio Communica- 


tions Authority, which want to 
reserve it for mobile television 
and radio digital services on 
trains and buses. 

The fifth terrestrial service, to 
be launched on 1 January 1997, 
has already been allocated 
Channel 37, used by manv 
VCRs for their playback signal 
necessitating a £100m door-to- 
door retiming exercise. Earlier 
this year, Channel 5 requested 
that Channel 35, reserved for 
digital services, be released 

Mr Elstein claimed that 
Channel 5 would then reach 78 
rather than 70 per cent of 
British households. The Inde- 
pendent Television Commis- 


sion, which regulates commer- 
cial television in the UK, yes^ 
terday reiterated its support 
for Channel 5’s request, saying: 
“We certainly believe that 
Channel 5 should get the max- 
imum coverage. It would en- 
hance the services to viewers, 
and those who can't receive wiQ 
wonder why.” 

According to a source at 
Channel 5, several towns, in- 
cluding Worcester, will find 
themselves divided as to re- 
ception, with perhaps half of 
homes unable to watch the new 
service. Other towns, particu- 
larly in the East Midlands, 
would also be affected 


Channel 5 is asking for a 
meeting with foe DTI to discuss 
the issue, while a select com- 
mittee of the House of Com- 
mons is scheduled to debate the 
frequency question this au- 
tumn. 

A spokesman for the DTI 
said yesterday: “Ws have stated 
our position. Looking to the fu- 
ture, we believe a better use of 
Channel 35 would be far mobile 
television services, which might 
be introduced in the next four 
or five years.” 

Mr Elstein said “To deprive 
4 million people of Channel 5 
now for the sake of possibly 
bringing in mobile digital broad- 


casting services in four or five 
years seems a very curious set 
of priorities. Given the rate of 
the technological advance we 
are experiencing in broadcast- 
ing, surely another means will 
be found of delivering digital 
mobile services if they are rel- 
evant in five years." 

It is understood that the dis- 
agreement between the DTI 
and the ITC, which is overseen 
by the Department of National 
Heritage, was part of a contin- 
uing j urisdictionai battle, made 
more bitter in light of the con- 
vergence between telecommu- 
nications and broadcasting in 
the digital age. 


Virgin move into books 
opens a new chapter 


NIGEL COPE 

The Virgin Megastore chain is 
about to launch a full-scale at- 
tack on the UK book market 
with a range of titles aimed at 
its “youth” audience. Virgin 
hopes to achieve book sales of 
£25m-£30m by 1999 which 
would place it among Britain’s 
top 10 booksellers with a sim- 
ilar market share fo (he Books 
Etc chain. 

The move into books is part 
of a strategy to improve sales 
at the Virgin-Our Price chain 
and capitalise more on the 
links between the various parts 
of the Virgin empire. It is test- 
ing a “Virtual Megastore” for- 
mat that will enable shoppers 
to enter even the smallest 
branch of Our Price and order 
from the fall range of the Vir- 
“* Megastore in London’s 
fold Street. 


It also hopes to introduce 
systems that will enable shop- 
pers at Virgin and Our Price 
stores to book cinema tickets 
at its cinema chain acquired last 
year. 

Virgin has been running a 
bookselling trial in four of its 
stores since last December. It 
plans to introduce books to 20 
stores by Christmas and all 32 
of the largest megastores by 
next May. The range will in- 
clude books by “cult” authors 
such as Irvine Welsh. Harper 
Lee, Iain Banks and JD 
Salinger. Other sections will in- 
clude music and film titles as 
well as science fiction, sport, 
gay and lesbian and “new age” 
books on subjects such as tran- 
scendental meditation. 

Simon Burke, managing di- 
rector of Virgin-Our Price, 
said books represented a good 
opportunity: “We’ve tested a 


book range in stores like Not- 
tingham, Bromley and Oxford 
and it’s gone very welL We will 
try to stock mostly modem 
titles that are slightly contro- 
versial.” 

If Virgin succeeds in achiev- 
ing book sales of £30m, that 
would give it a 2 per cent 
share of Britain’s £1.6bn book 
market. According to retail 
consultants Verdict Research, 
WH Smith has the largest 
share with 25 per cent through 
its core chain and the Water- 
- stone’s business. Dillons is the 
second-largest with 9 per cent 

Verdict’s Clive Vaughan 
says: “It seems like a good idea. 
There are some good obvious 
synergies and the titles they are 
stocking will appeal to its fairly 
young audience.” 

Virgin plans to open 80 new 
megastores over the next three 
years. 
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In Brief 


• Allders has; 

Green’s Owen Owen group for £23.6m. The stores are those in 
Coventry, Ipswich, Basingstoke, Ilford, Redditch and Slough, plus 
tiie Lewis's stores in Leeds and Oxford. They will be refurbished 
at a cost of £15m during the next two years. Allders has also an- 
nounced a special dividend of about £50m, worth 46p a share. 

•Senior executives of Charterhouse, the City merchant bank, 
made profits of £ 12.7m on an investment of just £89,000, as part s± 

of the controversial sale of Porterbrook. the British Rail r olling ’ m 
stock leasing company, to Stagecoach earlier this year. The rev- 
elation is contained in an article in the London Financial News, 
published today. According to the paper, the senior Charterhouse- 
executives, who include Victor Blank, chairman, and Gordon 
Botmyman, managing director of development capital, also stand 
to make an additional £19m as their share of the bank's own prof- 
its on the deal. The individuals invested personally alongside the 
bank’s own private fund, Charterhouse Capital Partners Five. The 
Porterbrook sale netted £80m for company directors. 

• The pay of working women in the US fell in the early 1990s af- 
ter rising for more than a decade, according to the study by the 
Economic Policy Institute, a liberal think-tank in Washingtom The 
State of Working America reports that between 1989 and 1995 
ihe typicaJ male worker’s hourly wages fell 6 J per cent, after in- 
flation. The typical working woman’s wages fell 1.7 per cent over 
the same period, reversing some of the 5.7 per cent increase ex- 
penenced in the 1980s. Corporate chief executives’ pay soared 
to 173 times that of the average worker in 1995, from a multi- 
ple of 122 in 1989 and about 60 in 1978. 

•A dctf I^our government should set up an independent agency 
to predict the government s budget position, according to the jour- 
^ Ec onomic F loUcy, published today by the Institute for Public' 

Policy Research. Professor Simon Wren-Lewis of Exeter University 
wntes that the extra credibility an independent assessroenrSl 
forecasts wou,d a *l° w interest rates to be lower 

XUSSSZ: Britij ? 7 de ™^wnications would play into 
the hands of the company’s foreign rivals, Don Cruickshank. the 
industry regulator, said. Asked about tiieLabou7SS^fnC 
for a rax on the past profits of Britain’s privatised P |SStie^^ 
Cruickshank said: It does seem odd in telecoms to tax one of 
*e companies in one of the most important Industrie fofthe 

- some ° t,bc ^ £**££% ss * 

compass UK life insurance and^Ss^ thf ^ 

signalled its intention to be a major player in 

today tod* 

coming chief executive. Genro» c;JL- Package fonts in- 
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Monetary rules say base rates should not be cut 


GA WN DAVIES 


‘Neither Bank nor 
Treasury officials 
would be surprised if 
the Chancellor 
insisted that rates 
should come down 
again. This raises the 
crucial question 
whether severe risks 
are being taken on 
monetary policy 
for short-term 
political reasons* 


T be Chancellor meets the Governor on 
Wednesday to renew their recent dispute 
on interest rates. Although I do not detect 
from the Bank of England any feeling that 
a rise in rates is at all urgent, it is quite ve- 
hemently opposed to further cuts. Meanwhile, 
neither Bask nor Treasury officials would be 
surprised if the Chancellor took a different 
view, and insisted dial rales should come 
down again. This once again raises the cru- 
cial question for British macro-economic pol- 
icy today, which is whether severe risks arc 
already being taken on monetary policy for 
short-term political reasons. 

This column has argued in the past that 
it is a good idea to take some of the politi- 
cal heat out of this debate by looking at for- 
mal rules for setting optimal monetary 
policy. The rule that has been discussed here 
before is the so-called Taylor rule which has 
has been proposed by senior central bankers 
at the US Federal Reserve as a good way of 
setting “optimal** monetary policy. 

As a reminder, the Thylor rule automati- 
cally increases real interest rales when in- 
flation rises relative to target, and reduces 
real rates when output is below normal ca- 
pacity. When this rule is implemented in the 
UK it provides a reasonably good fit with 
the past behaviour of the authorities, and cur- 
ren tty suggests that base rates arc about right- 
Thus, while it would not support the Chan- 
cellor if he were to cut rates again, it does 
not suggest that he has already taken unto- 
ward risks with monetary policy. 

However, an important criticism of the Tay- 
lor rule is that it has not always in the past 
given the right signals when crucial mistak es 
were being made in the setting of monetary 
policy. In particular, as (he first graph 
shows, the rule suggests base rates should 


have been lower than they actually were 
throughout the period from 1986-88, where- 
as all economists would now agree rates 
should have been much higher. Since we 
would hope these rules would at the very min- 
imum help us to “co arse-tune" the econo- 
my- in other words to avoid egregious policy 
errors - ibis is not especially encouraging. 

Partly for this reason, tbe Bank of Eng- 
land has examined other automatic policy 
ndesasweDastheTbylor rule, especially one 
sumested by Benrem McCallum. (See an ar- 
ticle by Alison Stuart in theAugiAn Quarterly 
Bulletin , and the Bank’s Working Paper No. 
45 by Andrew Haldane, Chris Salmon and 
Mr McCallum himself.) The Me Call nm 
rule has a lengthy pedigree, since its inven- 
tor has previously applied it successfully to 
both the US and Japan, so it is a welcome 
newcomer in the UK. It has every claim to 
be taken seriously. 


UK SHORT TERM INTEREST RATES 


Here is how it works. Instead of provid- 
ing direct advice about the appropriate 
level of interest rates, the rule focuses on the 
growth of base money (MO). The cate of 
growth of MO is set to be equal to tbe tar- 
get growth of nominal GDP (say about 4.5 

S sr cent per annum), subject to two quali- 
eations. Tbe first is that allowance needs 
to be made for the trend rise in the velocity 
of circulation of base money, which means 
that MO growth on average needs to be kept 
systematically below that of nominal GDP. 
The second adjustment, a feedback mech- 
anism based on nominal income growth, rep- 
resents the guts of the rule itself. MO growth 
is reduced by 0.5 per cent for every 1 percent 
by which nominal GDP exceeds its target 
level, and vice versa. 

Thus, the rule enforces a tightening in 
monetary conditions whenever nominal 
GDP is higher than its desired level, with the 


McCALLUM RULE FOR MO 
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intention of bringing national income back 
towards its target with the nswl 

Atfiret siSthe MoOaBom tufei kxAswiy 
different from the 
mersets an optimal MO 
interest rates, and since it has a feedback 
mechanism based on nominal GDP instead 
of the output gap and inflation. But m fact, 
tbe difference between the two rules is not 
as large as it seems. Fist, the optimal level 
of MO can be translated into an mphed level 

for interest rates feirty eastern feet tins neeas 

to be done to make the rule operat iona l be- 
cause tbe Bank of England fires interest rates 
directly, and not MO. 

To do this, we use an estimated relation- 
ship thw Kqkq the demand for MO to the level 
of base rates and other variables, and then 

^npty pick dmtlevel of base rates wtem pro- 
duces the desired outcome for MO. Second, 
the Tmt mtnai GDP target can be broken down 
into two component parts — real GDP rela- 
tive to trend, and the price level relative to 
its target -which happen to be the two vari- 
ables which form tbe feedback mechanism 
in tbe Taylor rule. 

So there is considerable overlap between 
the two formulae. In feet, it is almost cor- 
rect to view the McCallum rule as an aug- 
mented Taylor rule, where the augmentation 
comes from adding into the formula tbe ex- 
tra information about the economy which is 
contained in the growth of MD. This is prob- 
ably a good idea, since there is a vast 
amount of evidence in the UK which sug- 
gests that MO is a very valuable leading in- 
dicator for infla tion. (Incidentally, there is 
no doubt whatever, from a large nnmber of 
econometric studies, that it is a much bet- 
ter leading indicator than M4, should any of 
the w ar ri ng monetarist dans be listening.) 


The second graph shows the Bank of Eng- 
land’s estimates for optimal MO growth 
“Oder the McOtlhtm rule, and m nwu ws 
with die actual growth in MO over die past 
decade. Basically, a comparison between the 

two senes shews that MO growth should have 

been kept much lower than it actually was 
between 1985 and 1990, implying that opti- 
mal interest rates under the rule should have 
been much higher than the government ch ose . 
Thus the McCallum rule, unlike the Taylor 
rule, gives broadly the right advice during the 
period of intense policy errors in the 19S0s 
(and most sgnificamly during the worst years 
of 1987-88). Importantly, the rule says that 
the current level of base rates should be in- 
creased slightly, which is more hawkish than 
the advice which emerges from Thylor. 

However, before we jump to the conclu- 
sion, as some analysts have, that the Me- 
Callum rule is always superior to Thylor 
consider the period from 1992-95. Taylor 
quite rightly advises sharply reduced inter- 
est rates over this period, while McCallum 
wrongly suggests that base rates should have 
been higher than the Chancellor actually seL 
So neither rule is perfect. 

It would be useful to see a rigorous 
econometric horse race being conducted be- 
tween these two rules so that we could es- 
tablish which is superior over lengthy past 
periods. But in tbe absence of this, 1 would 
hope that our monetary policy-makers will 
examine both of the rules on a continuous 
basis, and think about their implications when 
setting policy. 

One thing s for sure. I never met an econo- 
metric formula that cut base rates for elec- 
toral purposes. And right now the two rules 
taken together imply base rates should not 
be cut Tbe Chancellor should pay attention. 


The director-general tells Mathew Horsman why the BBC must remain public 

Revitalised but not privatised 


It was only a matter of tune be- 
fore John Birt the BBC's 
director-general, made an ap- 
pearance in the business pages 
of the national press. What 
bad once been a stoiy for home 
news ( about plot developments 
on Extenders or tbe setting of 
the licence fee) has become a 
business stoiy above all. Noth- 
ing less than the commerciali- 
sation of large parts of the 
public service broadcaster is res- 
olutely on the cards, and Mr Birt 
knows it. 

“We can’t sit still,** he says, 
perched in a comer of small, 
cramped office in BBC Scot- 
land. just hours after his high- 
profile speech to the Edinburgh 
International Television Festi- 
val last weekend, in which he 
called for an increase in the 
compulsory licence fee. A few 
days later, the Independent re- 
ported that the BBC was con- 
sidering hiving off its huge 
resources directorate as a 
wholly owned commercial sub- 
sidiary. Tbe debate about Mr 
Bin’s strategy, which has nun- 
bled on for au of his three years 
in tbe job, suddenly sharpened. 

“This debate is about what 
the BBC has become over the 
past, 70 years," Mr Bin sags. 
“This is the most powerful cul- 
tural institution on the globe, 
but we are coining into a diffi- 
cult period." 

The difficulty can be summed 
up in a few key words; multi- 
channel competition. In the 
days of just three, and then four, 
mains tream channels, the BBC 
had a privileged position and a 
reputation for quality and ac- 
curacy that easily exceeded, that 
of its terrestrial competitors. 

The explosion in the number 
'of pay-television channels on 
satellite and cable, and the fur- 
ther fragmentation of the mar- 
ket through the introduction of 
perhaps 200 digital channels 
starting next year, means the 
BBC must reconstruct itself. No 
one at the BBC, least of all Mr 

Birt, likes to talk about recon- 
struction. But how else to de- 
scribe radical plans to separate 
fn m missi oning from produc- 
tion. hive off BBC Resources 
(studios, editing suites and the 
like) into a wholly owned com- 


mercial subsidiary), 
and cut budgets by 
another 15 per cent 
over three years, at 

the cost of perhaps 

2,000 production jobs? 

Mr Birt is messianic on the 
subject of tbe BBCs future. 
“We should be proud of what 
the BBC has become and tbe 
role it plays. British values need 
to stay at the very heart of our 
national debate.” The BBC, he 
believes, is the chief arena for 
those values to be articulated. 

But isn't it redly all about 
money? The private sector 
broadcasters complain that the 
BBC is increasingly a commer- 
cial player, singte-mincledly pur- 
suing audiences with a mix of 
low and high culture that strikes 
many as. more “ITV" than 
“BBC". Mr Birt himself con- 
cedes that, to compete in the 
multi-channel environment, the 
Corporation needs to be leaner 
and more flexible, and must 
demonstrate evety day the value 
of its programming to the 
licence fee-payer. 

He insists, however, that the 
future of the BBC is in the pub- 
lic sector wholesale privatisa- 
tion is not on the agenda, 
despite ail the radical changes 
he plans to introduce. The 
licence fee must continue to be 
the pome source of revenues for 
the Corporation; indeed it must 
be raised, although Mr Birt is 
realistic enough to admit that 
the battle will be “a long haul". 

Calls from some right-wing 
quarters to make the fee vol- 
untary — ak in to a subscription 
fee paid only by those who ac- 
tually watch - are rejected with 
passion. “The BBC would col- 
lapse as an institution," he says. 
“There is no argument for 
changing the basic structure: it 
has worked triumphantly well. 
The BBC the greatest institu- 
tion of all, is not sustainable ex- 
cept through the licence fee." 

But the licence fee alone - 
which has not be increased in 
real terms -since 1985 - c ann ot 
wholly finance the BBCs future 
plans, which indude offering - 
digital channels for mainstream 
viewers and up to eight pay-tele- 
vision services, available on any 
platform - terrestrial, satellite. 


THE MONDAY INTERVIEW 


John Birt 

cable. ‘‘There is a funding gap," 
Mr Birt says bluntly. 

“There’s money to be made 
commercially, and we have 
highly developed plans," be 
says. “But our total annual rev- 
enues from commercial activi- 
ties is just 5 per cent of our 
revenues. It just doesn’t answer 
the need to fond the BBC, 
even if we tripled our [com- 
mercial] revenues." 

The BBC receives about 
£1.7bn a year from the licence 
fee, and another £300m in rev- 
enues from its commercial ac- 
tivities, grouped under BBC 
Worldwide. It has generated 
saving of about £300m since the 
launch of Mr Birfs controver- 
sial “stage one" reforms, char- 
acterised by the introduction of 
an “internal market” and the' 
much-maligned “producer 
choice", which allowed indi- 
vidual producers to select out- 
side or inside production teams 
to make their programmes. 

Producer choke is nothing 
compared with the manage- 
ment shake-up announced in 
June, which will give us two 
giant new directorates, BBC 
Production and BBC Broadcast, 
and, which could see further 
commercialisation of the pro- 
duction operations. 

Tbe endgame, although Mr 
Birt declines to say it, is to cre- 
ate an efficient “virtual" cor- 
poration, with the goal of 
making quality programmes 
supplied by outside agencies - 
even if these arewhoUy owned 
BBC subsidiaries. 

The great advantage in com- 
mercialising parts of the BBC 
lies in the Corporation’s ability 
to safeguard the mainstream, 
licence fee-supported services 
while at the same time invest- 
ing in digital technology and 
building new markets. 

On tbe modd of BBC World- 
wide, which has launched chan- 
nels with private sector partners 
such as Pearson Television, 
BBC Resources could, for in- 
stance, work with private part- 
ners to develop new 


programme and 
fedfity markets, hi 
the same way, 
whole new mar- 

kets can be 

opened up to the BBC without 
putting the licence payers' 
money at commercial risk. A 
joint venture with Flextech, the 
cable and satellite programme 
packagers, for instance, could 
help the BBC finance its new 
channels without touching a 
penny of the licence fee. 

Mr Birt insists the strategy 
does not amount to privatisation 
through the back door, as the 


liberal Democrats suggested in 
response to the plans to hive off 
BBC Resources. 

But tbe real problem ahead 
may be political, more than 
commercial. If the BBC can re- 
ally turn itself into an efficient 
commissioning house, through 
“commercialisation" and re- 
structuring, then calls will in- 
tensity for a reform of the 
licence fee and, perhaps, for the 
outright privatisation of parts of 
the BBC. Mr Birt no doubt in- 
advertently, has himself un- 
locked the door. Will a future 
government swing it open? 



Messianic: John Birt at the Edinburgh Television Festival 


Photograph; Geraint Lewis 


Executives ‘only pay 
lip service to ethics’ 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 
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l wide range 
the non- 


those responding said that 
maintaining ethical standards 
would have a positive effect on 
financial performance. 

More man half said ethics 
had become more of a priority 
over file last three years, but 
two-fifths said they had never 
consulted their employees on 
the issue. 

Jo Gardiner, of the society, 
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Around 61 per cent of man- 
agers thought organisations 
should never ck> business ; with 
suppliers, contractors and dis- 
tributors whose behaviour was 
contrary to the company's own 
standards. Onty 44 percent be- 
lieved tbeir firm lived up to such 
a standard. 

On the sensitive issue of pay, 

83 per cent agreed that em- 

SsSSS 1, 333 b & 

should underpin their business 
practices. . . „ 

“ThesestaodardgAoflM reflect 

SEEsrsstE 

spoudents said organisation 
should respect people’s digni- 
ty, but only 72 per cent thought 

their firm did so. 

Ironically, three-quarters of 


that'bappened in practice 

While 55 per cent of those re- 
sponding to the questfonnajre 



agers should lead by example, 
dem onstrating commitment to 
their oigansation’s values.” 
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TRADE DIRECTORIES 

ORIENT TRADE DIRECTORY, 
TAIWAN TRADE DIRECTORY, 

HONG KONG TRADE DIRECTORY, 
PHILIPPINE TRADE DIRECTORY. 

JAPAN TRADE DIRECTORIES AND USA 
TRADE DIRECTORIES 
If you are in Import and Export, you need these 
directories to make big profit. Buy for as liulc as 5% 
of wholesale prices. 

These comprehensive directories are loaded with 
products, photos, addresses, phone/fax numbers of 
factories that are just minutes away from your fa* 
machine! Discover new hot sellers before your 
competitors do. Beat the competition this coming 
rhntimm Some offer up to 90 days credit and free 
samples. 

All 6 will normally cost you over £720.00 lo buy. 
AU 6 are yours for £140.00 or £25.00 each. Get your 
tree copy of The USA Drop Shippers List 
Don’t let others make your profit, to order your copies 
now, contact The Merit Coacept, 20c Tower Workshop, 
Riley Road. London SEI 3DG. England 
TEL; 0171 394 3350 FAX: 0171 394 3323 


FIT ENOUGH 
FOR BUSINESS 


Highly trained 
personal instructors 
and complete 
fitness assessments 



TH: 0171 8378880 

CURE COURT JUOD STREET, 
London wau 9QW 
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MANUFACTURERS 

If you are seeking 
assistance to establish 
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Do you reaty understand computers? YOU'RE NEVER TO 
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office. We offer short one to ona sessions which are 
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not satisfied, wb refund ywr tees. 

We guarantee to make you conquer atsrate In all basic 
business functions. We also supply the latest P.C. hue of 
charge from Lesson One, which is youre to keep. Naturally our 
lees are fully iBuiiaducMe 

Moreover, we show you how to Rnk yar P.C. from home to 
your oflk», glwng you more qiiaRy fene wBh your fairdy, whBa 
keeping you up to date wtfi your business. 

Why hesitate? Call us today: 
MILLENNIUM TECHNOLOGY UK Ltd 
Tel: 01689 816738/877696 (24HRS) 
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SCIENCE 



HOW TO BECOME A PHARMER 


Normal sheep DMA 


# Perused egg 
with ateredBNA 
is implanted into 
npmral sheep 


€> Sheep gives 
birth to lamb with 
human gene £•,-> 


@ AAT is 
extracted from 
milk and 
injected into 
AAT- 
deficient 
patents 


# Human gene for 
v,. Alpharl-anffirypsfri 
■fi; . (AAT) is injected into 
DNA in sheep's egg. 



6 Lamb 
matures and 
:‘ r . produces milk 
: 5 containing AAT 


More 
v AAT-extra 
K ./sheep are 
'bred 
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Pharm labour: the humble sheep is playing a key role in pharmaceutical companies' search for wonder drugs, such as the genetically engineered treatment for cystic fibrosis 


Milking them for all they’re worth 

Genetically engineered animals are yielding human proteins to combat hereditary 
disease - and to make a fortune for the breeders. Stephen Day reports 


T he most closely 
watched sheep in 
the world are 
probably a flock 
grazing at a loca- 
tion near Edinburgh. Each 
identified by its own implant- 
ed microchip, these sheep 
have the biotech equivalent of 
the golden fleece. They cany 
the human gene for a protein 
called alpha-l-antitrypsin 
(AAT) and secrete large 
amounts of human AAT into 
their milk. With the help of an 
£8m milking parlour and 
neighbouring extraction plant, 
PPL Therapeutics, the sheep's 
owner, is now preparing to test 
an AAT aerosol to combat the 
symptoms of cy stic fibrosis. 

Showing that a good pun 
sticks, PPLs route into the 
pharmaceuticals market is 
generally called “pharming". 
The company is far from the 
only “pharraer" out there. 
Small flocks and herds of ge- 
netically engineered cows, 
sheep, goats, pigs and even 
rabbits are being milked for 
human proteins at various se- 
cure farms around the world. 

The lure of “ph arming" is 
that genetically engineered 
animals can produce complex 
human proteins that are either 
impossible or impractical to 


make by any other method 
Some simple compounds such 
as insulin are now made by 
vats of genetically engineered 
bacteria, yeast or animal cells. 

However, these systems 
cannot produce the most com- 
plex human proteins effi- 
ciently. In contrast, farm 
animals secrete complex pro- 
teins inro their milk naturally. 
Companies like PPL have hi- 
jacked this process by hooking 
human genes on to appropri- 
ate controlling regions of 
DNA. Injecting the human 
gene into the DNA of a fer- 
tilised egg, and placing the egg 
in a surrogate mother, can then 
produce a genetically engi- 
neered animal that secretes a 
human protein into its milk. 

It’s a painstaking business. 
The injected gene may not in- 
tegrate into the egg’s DNA 
and, even if it does, the ani- 
mal may not produce much of 
the human protein. But once 
researchers create even one 
high-yielding animal, conven- 
tional breeding opens the way 
to an unlimited supply - the 
inserted human genes, being 
incorporated into the sheep's 
genome, can pass from gen- 
eration to generation like nor- 
mal genes. 

Some of the sheep grazing 


near Edinburgh are the great, 
great granddaughters of PPLs 
original genetically engi- 
neered sheep. The AAX- 
producing flock now numbers 
around 200 and is giving 
enough AAT for clinical trials 
to begin, probably around the 
end of this year. 

According to PPLs manag- 
ing director, Ron James, the 
AAT protein cannot cure cys- 


AAT from sheep 
can already be 
used to treat 
hereditary 
emphysema 


tic fibrosis, but it may help pre- 
vent one of the disease’s most 
damaging symptoms - the de- 
struction of the hmg fining. 
The natural function of AAT 
is to inhibit the activity of an 
enzyme called elastase that the 
body uses to destroy dead or 
damaged tissue. “The role of 
elastase is to chew up bits of 
tissue as part of a process 
called tissue remodelling, 77 
says James. “This is particu- 


larly important in the lungs." 
In people with cystic fibrosis, 
however, frequent lung in- 
fections lead to an influx of 
disease- fighting white blood 
cells which release extra elas- 
tase into the lungs. 

Normally, the extra elastase 
is useful because it removes 
disease-damaged tissue. But 
after repeated , infections it 
causes a breakdown in the lin- 
ing of the lung that is eventu- 
ally fatal. PPLs trial wifi see 
whether patients with cystic fi- 
brosis can rein in the effects 
of the excess elastase by spray- 
ing AAT directly into their 
lungs. According to James, the 
initial trial will be very small, 
involving tens rather than 
hundreds of patients. If the 
early results axe positive, the 
company may move to larger 
trials in the middle of next 
year. 

However successful the tri- 
al may be, PPLs sheep have a 
secure future in providing 
AAT to treat another lung dis- 
ease, hereditary emphysema - 
a fatal disorder causing lung 
damage similar to that re- 
sulting from cystic fibrosis. It 
stems from a genetic inabili- 
ty to produce sufficient AAT 
and often remains unnoticed 
until middle age when lung 


damage results in shortness of 
breath. In cystic fibrosis, the 
damage is caused by too much 
elastase in the fangs- In hered- 
itary emphysema, the elas- 
tase level is normal, but there 
is not enough AAT Doctors 
can sometimes halt lung 
degeneration in emphysema 
sufferers by injecting AAT 
extracted from donated blood, 
but currently this treatment is 
available only to patients in 
the US and Germany: there is 
just not enough AAT to go 
around. To treat just one pa- 
tient for one year requires all 
the AAT from about 100 litres 
of blood 

In contrast, just a couple of 
thousand genetically-engi- 
neered sheep would be suffi- 
cient to meet the world 
demand. 

This ability to produce large 
amounts of otherwise very 
scarce proteins explains why 
drug-producing livestock roam 
in other places besides the Ed- 
inburgh area. PPLs sister com- 
pany in Virginia has 
genetically engineered pigs to 
secrete an anti-blood -dotting 
agent called Protein C into 
their milk. The company is also 
working on genetically-engi- 
neered rabbits and cows. 

Another company, Gen- 


zyme Transgenics in Massa- 
chusetts, breeds genetically 
engineered goats whose milk 
holds a different dot-digest- 
ing drug, called tissue- 
plasminogen activator. 
Finally, Gene Ph arming Eu- 
rope, in Leiden in the Nether- 
lands, is breeding cows that 
produce the human version of 
lactoferrin, a protein that cap- 
tures free iron atoms and 


Genetically 
engineered 
cows’ milk may 
be used for baby 
formula 


binds them in its structure. 
Lactoferrin is doubly useful 
because although our bodies 
can use iron that is bound to 
the protein, many bacteria 
cannot. So on the one hand, 
lactoferrin could help to treat 
anaemia by delivering iron to 
patients, while on the other, 
the protein could inhibit bac- 
terial infections by soaking up 
iron and starving bacteria of 
the metal. 


Sheep, pigs, rabbits, cows, 
goats - why are the p banners 
using so many different breeds 
of anim al? Part of the reason 
is the trade-off between speed 
and size. It takes less time to 
breed genetically engineered 
rabbits than genetically engi- 
neered cows, but the cows will 
produce the most milk in the 
long run. In fact, genetically 
engineered cows' milk may 
capture the biggest market of 
all - baby formula. The major 
proteins in cows' milk differ 
significantly from those in hu- 
man milk. This makes cows’ 
milk less suitable for human 
babies. It may also contribute 
to allergies. Pharming could 
solve the problem. 

“I think it's quite feasible 
that you could make mfik that 
contained human versions of 
the three, four, or five major 
proteins," says James. How- 
ever, completely “human" 
milk from cows is not on the 
agenda. According to James, 
the best approach is to iden- 
tify the key proteins and re- 
place those. “There are a host 
of other minor proteins. I 
don't see any way in the near 
future that you could get a 
complete replacement," he 
says. “Nor do I think it would 
be' necessary." 


Despite the medical logic of 
“pharming”, it is still con- 
ceivable that the public wiD re- 
ject the approach. To _■ 
strengthen the industry’s 
hand, PPL points- out that S 
there appear to be no effects . 
of genetically engineering 
their sheep beyond the pro- . 
duction of AAT in the ani- 
mals’ milk. Furthermore, 
lambs drinking the AAE-rich 
milk grow normally. Since 
each sheep has the potential 
to produce about £66,000./?® 
worth of AAT per year, PPL ' 
has every reason to take good , j 
care of them. The genetically- 
engineered sheep come from 
scrapie-free New Zealand 
stock and live on a strictly veg- 
etarian diet. 

More cynically, companies 
like PPL could defend them- 
selves by pointing to' more 
tempting targets for potential 
opponents to focus on. A few 
years ago, researchers in Aus- 
tralia produced fast-growing 
“superpigs" by giving them 
extra copies of a growth hor- 
mone gene. But there were no 
medical benefits - especially ... 
not for the pigs. Unlike PPLs . t 
sheep, the only benefit J/.; 
superpigs offer is the chance \ 
to produce more pork more j -v 
quickly. r - 
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ACROSS 13 

I Potential undertaking (7) 

5 Manage to follow on (7) 15 

9 Wark on a great many 
square stones (5) 

10 Roughly handle and 
scratch a book inside 

(4,5) 

I I Popular belief about a 
saint giving up (9) 

12 Fellow about a year be- 
fore unearthed Norse 
goddess (5) 
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26 Don’t vote in favour of 
party (5) 

27 First rate job done by the 
French preacher (7) 

28 Complaint from inmate 
worried about money (7) 

DOWN 

Biographical sketch put 
together for column (7) 
Covering report to be 
raid for later (2,7) 
Children’s edition (5) 

It’s French, by the way 

Substantial part of 
aerosol I'd used (S) 
Refuse in order to get at 
" r(9) 

j girl who’s keep- 
ing well (5) . 
lake from critic having 
no alternative (7) 
Obtaining block lined 
with aluminium (9) 

They play number in a 

shorter arrangement (9) 

Anger surrounds shake 
out of company (9) 

Can’t recall having this 
condition (7) 

Most wanted soldiers to 
move quickly (7) 

Famous siege of a US dty 
ended by doctor (5) 
Support Irish dramatist 
by the sound of it (5) 
Mark left a band in re- 
duced circumstances (S) 



SupglyEuropean 


18 

19 

21 

23 

25 


with 

Worker folding modem 
design for decoration (9) 18 

Rcalcut in heat generat- 
ed (9) 20 

Temporary obstacle to 
heart's desire (5) 22 

Point to regressive state 
of American Jake (5) 23 

Fireproof outfit ? (5,4) 
Unnaturally euphoric at 24 
intervals (6i3) 
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100 best novels 
of the century 
- and are these 
the top 10? 
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Property company privatised by government three years ago is resold at huge profit 

Fat cats take 
£70mfrom 


0r +h the taxpayer 
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JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

A property company sold by the 
Government for £11.4m only 
three years ago has been resold 
for a profit of more than £70ro. 
Half the profit will be shared by 
three people, in a deal which re- 
vives Labour accusations that 
“fat cats” are making a killing 
at the expense of the taxpayer. 

The company, which has 
traded profitably since it was 
bought by a consortium in 1993, 
has been re-sold for £S4.6m. 

Dr Wilem Frischmann and 
Sudhu Prabhu, whose consult- 
ing company led the consor- 
tium. have made £18m and 
£12m respectively. Another 
£7m goes to Trevor Osborne, a 
t property developer who helped 
to broker the deal. The rest of 
the profit goes to Amec, the 
building company which was 
their coaso ilium partner. 

Derek Foster, Labour’s civil 
service spokesman, condemned 
the re-sale of a part of the Prop- 
erty Services Agency l PSA) as 
evidence that the taxpayer had 
been “ripped. ofP. The 
Independent yesterday revealed 



Rischmanm *We took risks* 


that the Government’s net 
worth has declined from £20bn 
in the black to £152bn in the red 
under the Conservatives. 

And this deal follows news of 
the profit of £40m cashed-in a 
month ago by three directors of 
Porterbrook rail leasing com- 
pany seven months after it was 
privatised, when the company 
was bought by Stagecoach. 

Dr Frischmann was bom in 
Hungary and trained as a struc- 
tural engineer to pursue a life- 
long interest in tall buildings. As 
a young man he worked on Cen- 


tre Point and the NatWest Tbw- 
er, and more recently on Canary 
Wharf. He, his son Richard and 
Mr Prabhu own the dvil engi- 
neering consultants Pell 
Frisdunann. which led the con- 
sortium which bought two di- 
visions of the PSA. “At first 
glance it seems we have become 
fat cats,” he told The Indepen- 
dent. “But we took risks. The. 
Government had good value. 
And the staff are the best-off. 
We have ensured permanc 
- of employment for about; 
dvirseivants.” 

The Government guaran- 
teed the cost of the first 1,000 
redundancies, but the consor- 
tium stiD faced a potential £50m 
bill for layoffs which was not 
underwritten by the Govern- 
ment. None of this was needed, 
and restructuring costs were met 
out of profits. The consortium 
had not even paid the whole 
purchase price - it was given 
terms over four years. 

Dr Frischmann said that he 
would reinvest the profit in 
Private Finance Initiative 
projects: “I’m not going to 
buy a yacht or something.” 

The PSA, which ran White- 



Cleaning up: Woric being done to the face of Big Ben earlier this year by the company sold off by the government Photograph: Alisdair Macdonald 


hall buildings and managed 
government building projects, 
was sold in 1993 by John Red- 
wood, a leading advocate of pri- 
vatisation and then a junior 
environment minister. The 
agency had been dogged by al- 
legations of fraud, and a break- 
down in financial systems. 

The divisions of PSA bought 
by PtiOl Frischmann included the 


part which managed Bucking- 
ham Ifelaoe, the Houses of Par- 
liament and the Government’s 
Whitehall bufldmgs. 

The sale was criticised by the 
National Audit Office earlier 
this year, because the Gov- 
ernment made an “unusual" 
£14m unsecured loan to cover 
cash-flow problems in the loss- 
making parts of the business. 


The company, which is now 
called Building and Property 
Management Services 
(BPMS), manages buildings 
mostly for the Ministry of De- 
fence, having been guaranteed 
£400m-worth of government 
work over five years. A few 
months ago it cleaned the face 
of Big Ben 

A week ago, BPMS was 


bought by CVC Capital Part- 
ners, a venture capital fund, on 
behalf of its own management 
Both Pell Frischmann and 
BPMS are now bidding for an 
even bigger prize: the contract 
to manage all the Department 
of Social Security’s property. 
And Pell Frischmann’s partner 
Mr Osborne, the boss of Spey- 
hawk property group which 


crashed with debts of £300m 
three years ago, has long been 
interested in bidding for armed 
forces homes, worth an esti- 
mated £2bn. 

For Labour, Mr Foster said: 
“With the sale of the DSS es- 
tate and MoD homes on the 
agenda, the Tbries dearly can- 
not be trusted. This is asset strip- 
ping on a grand scale.” 


The strange case of the Home Secretary 
and the drug dealers. Was he tricked? 



PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 
The two drugs dealers who 

sparked an outcry over their ear- 
ly release fooled the authorities 
by tipping off Customs & Excise 
about a cache of their own il- 
legal weapons, according to 
underworld sources. 

Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, came under a welter 
of criticism at the weekend for 

agreeing to a judge’s request for 

18-vear sentences od John 
Haase and Paul Bennett to be 
cut to just five in return for co- 
operating with the authorities. 
It was widely assumed the move 
was because they had supplied 
high-level information about 
the so-called £15 mflban “Thrk- 


ish connection" heroin-smug- 
gling ring in Liverpool. 

But the criminal world be- 
lieves that after their arrest on 
heroin trafficking charges, 
Haase, 46, and Bennett 32, per- 

S etrated an elaborate confi- 
euce trick by alerting Customs 
to a co nsignm ent of Kalash- 
nikovs and Armalites which 
they had purchased themselves 
out the proceeds of drug deals. 

Key elements of this version of 
events have been backed up by 
a security source. 

Sources said yesterda y tha t 
far from behaving like inform- 
ers or “supergrasses” in fear of 
their lives, they had openly re- 
turned to Liverpool after being 
released on parole last month. 


Haase and Bennett were ar- 
rested in 1993 after Bennett a 
married man, dropped a girl- 
friend when she. began using 
heroin. The woman informed 
on him to a Merseyside police 
detective constable. 

On remand in prison, Haase 
and Bennett are said to have de- 
manded to speak to Customs, 
figuring they might have a bet- 
ter chance erf avoiding a lengthy 
jail term than if they tried to ne- 
gotiate with the police. They 
promised Customs they would 
supply information about a 
container of weapons on board 
a ship heading for Liverpool. 
The ship was already in Liver- 
pool docks, the container* s door 
protected with bags of Semtex. 


Bomb disposal experts blew 
the doors off, revealing 50 
weapons and some heroin. 
Haase and Bennett then gave 
addresses where more firearms 
and heroin could be found. 

espostTaxnLms uetworkMhai 
was supplying the IRA. 

But sources insisted yesterday 
that they had betrayed no big- 
time drugs dealer, either British 
or Tfaxksfa. Neither Customs nor 
the Home Office were pre- 
pared to comment yesterday on 
the usefulness of the informa- 
tion the pair may have given. 

The pair had turned down of- 
fers of protection and help to 
start new lives away from 
Merseyside. The first the trial 


judge at Liverpool Crown 
Court, Judge David Lynch, 
knew about any help they may 
have given was when he re- 
ceived a Customs report after 
the 1995 triaL 

Haase and Bennett had 
pleaded guilty to conspiracy to 
supply heroin, along with Ed- 
ward Croker, their first lieu- 
tenant. 

Haase and Bennett received 
18 years and each had £840,000 
confiscated. Croker was jailed 
for 14 years and had £110,000 
confiscated. Yilmaz Kaya, 20, 
was j&Qed for 20 years and had 
£200,000 confiscated. Four oth- 
er Turks were jailed for be tween 
four and 14 years for related of- 
fences. 


f thht 

'sv- 



The judge emphasised the 
need for heavy sentences, but af- 
ter receiving the Customs re- 
port, be wrote to Mr Howard 
requesting authorisation to cut 
the jail term to five years. With 
parole and two years served on 
remand, they were released af- 
ter serving less than a year of 
their sentence 
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on South African agenda 


MARY BRAID . 

Johannesbmg 

In an extraordinary turnabout, 

the African National Congress, 

which for years lost guerrillas 
and activists to apartheid hang- 
men, is reconsidering its oppo- 
sition to the death penalty. 
South Africa's post-apartheid 

surge in viokrit crane, wind] 

tarnished the country’s image, 
has spurred ANC polky-mak- 
ers to make their most radical 
law-and-order recommenda- 
tion yet. It came after a special 
weekend security su mm it at- 
tended by cabinet ministers 
and grassroots members. 

The ANC has always been 
vociferously opposed to the 


death penalty. Hangings were 
stopped in 1990 when the Na- 
tional Party introduced politi- 
cal reforms, and no one has 
been executed in South Africa 
since. 

When Nelson Mandela gave 
his famously defiant speech 
from the dock in 1964 before 
being sent to prison, he dW it 
believing he faced the death 
penalty. But the rethink follows 
ftSdent Mandela’s own ad- 
mission three days ago that 
crime in South Africa is “out of 

control" , _ ... 

. A series of attacks on high- 
profile victims in the last few 
weeks has highlighted the q»- 
demic of murders, violent as- 
saults and car hijacking. The 


father of soccer hero Doctor 
Khumak) was murdered by car- 
jackers outside his; Soweto 
home and a leading German in- 
dustrialist was shot in his dri- 
veway by caijadceis. 

This week, the army and air 
force and 1,000 extra police of- 
ficers were drafted into Johan- 
nesburg as part of a new 
offensive on crime. It is bead- 
ed by two former Angolan war 
veterans who have promised to 
bring bosh combat methods “to 
the jungle of Johannesburg". 

The past few weeks, one of 
the coon&y's leading judges 
was robbed m his home, and the 
Justice Minister, Duflab Omar, 
was forced to move his family 
to a safe house foflowmg violent 


confrontations between drug 
barons and Asian vigilantes in 
Cape Town. The vigilantes, 
frustrated at the government’s 
apparent inability to curb crime, 
ktiied one gang leader by setting 
him on fire. 

The security summit has 
asked the ANC’s national ex- 
ecutive committee to look at 
capital punishment again. 

Reinstatement would breach 
the new democratic South 
Africa’s constitution. But the 
pressure from ordinary people 
- black and white - on the gov- 
■ eminent to come up with some 
answers is reaching fever pitch. 
The decision to make the rec- 
ommendation drew loud ap- 
plause from delegates. 


QUICKLY 


Heart of the matter 

A lead container found during 
excavations at Melrose Abbey 
in Scotland almost certainly 
■holds the heart of Kmg Robert 
the Bruce inside another lead 
casket, archaeologists con- 
firmed yesterday, although they 
conceded that absolute verifi- 
cation was not possible. Page 6 

Swinging sale 

Carnaby Street, once the heart 
of swinging Jondon, and a shop- 
ping mecca for generations of 
style-coiBriotisyoungstere,isup 
for sale. The street and its sur- 
roundings, including 93 build- 
ings, are likely to attract bids of 
more than £70m. Page 3 

Baby breakthrough 

Thousands of women could be 
prevented from giving birth 

1?90 test - already inuse*a?St 
Thomas’s Hospital in south 
London - designed to pinpoint 
those most at risk. 
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ers take up a watery challenge on the Thames fairway significant shorts 



A goffer on a floating course in London yesterday. It was steered along the Thames to Tower Bridge, London, for today's Alfred Dunhfll City Challenge Photograph; Peter McDiarmid 

£15bn go-ahead for Eurofighter 


ANTHONY BEVINS 
and CHRIS GODS MARK 

Michael Portillo. Secretary of 
Slate lor Defence, yesterday 
committed Britain to spending 
U5_3bn at current prices on 232 
Eurofighlers. 

The deal for the planes, 
which are being built by Britain. 
Germany, Italy and Spain, is 
said tu have "secured I4.Q00 
jobs in the British defence in- 
dustry. Thai works out at £lm 
for each job. or £66m for each 
aircraft. 

Labour and the Liberal De- 
mocrat* locked themselves into 
the decision, welcoming it as a 
necessary enhancement of the 
RAF s defence capability . 

The only hint of qualification 
came from the Liberal Demo 
crat spokesman Mcnzies Camp- 
bell. who confined himself to 
caution about cost and lime 
over-runs on a project that is al- 
ready £I.3bn over budget and 
three years late. 


Portillo commits Britain to purchasing 232 aircraft for the RAF, 
securing 14,000 defence industry jobs at a cost of £lm each 


John Weston, chairman of 
British Aerospace's defence di- 
vision, said at Eamborough Air 
Show that the total project 
would be only 7 per cent over 
budget. “We think that's not a 
had record for a programme of 
this complexity, ” he sard. 

The single-seater Eurofight- 
er made a dramatic debutat the 
show in front of hundreds of 
trade and press spectators yes- 
terday. 

John Turner, the RAF test pi- 
lot. was ecstatic about the air- 
craft's capabilities. “I have to say 
you really feel like a king in 
this," he said, “We want some- 
one to come and attack us so 
you can really see what this air- 
craft can do." 

The project's official title. 
“Eurofighter 2000". had be- 
come something of a joke in the 



The Eurofighter: Performance praised by RAF test pilot 


industry as the delivery date 
slipped towards 2005. 

British Aerospace, however, 
insisted that many of the com- 
plex computer software prob- 
lems which have dogged the 
development have now been 


solved. Managers were “ab- 
solutely confident” that the 
first planes bound for the RAF 
would be in service in 2001. 

Though the UK is now ap- 
parently behind full-scale pro- 
duction, the Germans have yet 


to commit themselves to firm 
orders. The German pariia- 
^raent is due to vote on the pro- 
ject, which envisages . 180 
Earofighters for Germany's air 
- force, by the end of this year. 

But Mfchael.Heseltinjeydje 
Deputy Prime Minister, who 
opened the air show and who 
helped to initiate the project in 
1983, was confident that foe 
Germans would give .the 
Eurofighter their full backing. 

Mr PortiDo said; “Today’s 
announcement is excellent news 
for the Royal Air Force. 

“It represents a crucial step 
forward towards providing 
them with a multi-role aircraft 
with the operational flexibili- 
ty to respond to the uncertain 
challenges of the next 
century. 

“The four-nation Euro fight- 


er programme wflT ensure that 
the European aerospace in- 
dustry remains at the forefront 
of technology.” 

The Euro fighter will be as- 
sembled at British Aerospace 
sites in Lancashire while Rolls- 
Royce wfll manufacture the en- 
gines, primarily at Bristol and 
Derby. . -.l_ ..' 

Dr David Clark, shadow sec- ■ 
nrtary ©fatale for defenc^sakt 
“For too long minis ters have 
played politics with the jobs of 
our defence workers. The Eu- 
rofighter is vital to meet the fix- 
ture requirements of our armed 
forces.” 

While the Liberal Democrats 
joined the uncritical welcome, 
Mr Campbell added: “The in- 
dustrial implications of this 
project are as significant as the 
military ones, but the Govern- 
ment must show a higher degree 
of financial control. Costover- 
runs on Eurofighter will only 
damage the rest of foe defence 
budget" 



Blinking Hell 

First the eyelids itch and swell up. Eventually 
they become so disfigured that the eyelashes 
turn inwards. Now every blink scratches the 
eyeball. Agonisingly slowly, agonisingly painfully, 
the victim goes blind. 

This is trachoma. Six million people in the 
developing world are needlessly blind because 
of it Millions of children in Africa and Asia are 
infected right now. Just £ 1 .20 from you will help 
us treat someone in the early stages of trachoma 
with Tetracycline ointment £5 will help the 
more advanced cases with an operation to turn 
back their ingrowing lashes - and save their sight 
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Hi-tech promise of export sales 


CHARLES ARTHUR 

Science Editor 

Has the “military-industrial 
complex" reared its ugly head 
again in yesterday's £16bn con- 
tract to buy 232 Eurofigbters? 
President Dwight Eisenhower 
coined foe phrase 40 years ago, 
warning Americans that a ma- 
lign alliance between powerful 
armed forces and corporations 
threatened democracy. 

The deal announced yester- 
day guarantees 14,000 British 
jobs. But as the Campaign 
Against The Anns Trade was 
quick to point out, that equates 
to £Lm per job, while the British 
civilian manufacturing industry 


is in a “critical state". Its joint 
co-ordinator, Will McMahon, 
said: “Civilian aircraft compa- 
nies are crying out for govern- 
ment support in a declining 
world market. Why is foe gov- 
ernment putting so much sup- 
port into a military project?" 

The quick answers are Lhat it 
generates huge exports, 
employs about 160,000 prople, 
ana is an arena where Britain 
has a world lead. The Eu- 
rofighter is foe most sophisti- 
cated aircraft now flying. 

It is designed for speed and 
if its engines failed, it could not 
glide; it is inherently unstable. 
The pilot's joystick, is not con- 
nected to the wings, but to four 


flight computers- each able to 
fly foe aircraft on its ovvn. 

Inside foe codqpit, foe tech- 
nology is even more futuristic. 
Data is displayed on foe cock- 
pit canopy and a voice-activat- 
ed system knows 200 commands 
- better than trying to push foe 
correct button in a dogfight. 

Even more popular among 
the test pilots is foe “look and 
shoot" helmet. This projects the 
radar picture on to foe inside of 
foe visor. Just by looking at foe 
target, the pilot can lock the mis- 
sile systems on h, and then fire 
by pressing a trigger key. 

But the civilian benefit of 
these science-fiction systems is 
a long way off. It can take 


decades for military technolo- 
gy to reach us: foe microwave 
oven is an example. It came 
from Raytheon, which devel- 

S jed microwave radar in 1946; 
e oven took another 20 years. 
But foe industry is producing 
fewer and fewer spin-offs as 
product lifetimes become much 
shorten in computers a “gen- 
eration” lasts just 18 months. 
Thus while foe microprocessors 
and software controlling the Eu- 
ro fighter will soon be ancient by 
computing standards, the pilots 
can be confident that there is no 
risk that they will do what so 
many computers today do - 
crash. It doesn’t hurt a com- 
puter. But it would a pilot 


Redwood sees tax cuts as 
solution to £152bn 



JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

Conservatives and Labour unit- 
ed yesterday to deny that foe 
state of public finances was 
“unsustainable”, with even foe 
Liberal Democrats admitting 
their plans for tax rises were 
“relatively maiginal”. 

Responding to The Indepen- 
dent's revelation yesterday that 
the Government was now 
£152bn in debt, after having in- 
herited £20bn of assets in 1979, 
Tory leadership challenger John 
Redwood repeated his call for 
the Chancellor to cut income tax 
to 20p in the pound in Novem- 
ber’s Bucket “These figures are 
very sensitive to growth," he 
said, “and tax cuts are the best 
way to promote growth and cut 
unemployment." 

Gordon Brown, foe shadow 
Chancellor, insisted that Labour 


would only reveal its lax plans af- 
ter it had the diance to assess the 
state of foe economy for itself 
But he went on: “People are 
starting to see very clearly that 
the fundamental underlying 
growth rate of the economy 
has not been good enough, that 
the state of foe public finances 
is extremely poor." 

He repeated his call for an in- 
dependent audit of foe Gov- 
ernment’s accounts before the 
Budget, but a Labour spokes- 
man later refused to accept 
that foe figures meant a Labour 
government would have to raise 
taxes. 

Malcolm Bruce, foe Liberal 
Democrat Heasiny spokesman, 
said both foe other parties were 
“depending on wishful think- 
ing . It was not possible to im- 
prove public services without 
increasing taxes, as Labour 
seemed to suggest, nor to cut 


taxes without cutting services, 
as foe Tories implied, he said. 

The Libera] Democrats say 
they are prepared to put income 
tax bade up by lp in foe pound 
to 25p if needed to improve ed- 
ucation. But Mr Bruce admit- 
ted that, “in relation to foe 
shortfall, our proposals are rel- 
atively marginal". 

He pledged that his party 
would vote against any tax cuts 
in the Budget and warned that 
Labour was poised to go even - 
further than last year and vote 
with foe Tories rather than sim- 
ply abstaining. “If Labour do 
that, they wifi put themselves 
several billiocsof pounds away 


parties to make direct refunds to 
customers. He said the case for 
foe levy for foe specific purpose 
of cutting “foe bills for unem- 
ployment” was “overwhelming". 


they want to protect,” he said. 

Mr Brown was also forced to 
defend his plan for a windfall tax 
on the privatised utilities, amid 
evidence that foe Tbries intend 
to sabotage it by forcing the com- 


foat the Downing Street. 

Unit had hired Simon Walker, 
a public relations expert in foe 
privatised utilities, which revived 
speculation that water and elec- 
tricity companies might be 
forced to make £200 rebates. 

' But the windfall tax, which 
Labour hopes woulthaise £3bn 
in a relatively painless proce- 
dure electorafly, is not thebnly 
possible hole in a Labour gov- 
ernment's finances. Mr Red- 
wood said foe Government was 
still earning £2-3bn a year from 
privatisation receipts. ‘That 
source of revenue is not running 
out as fast as some commenta- 
tors think,” but it would dry up 
quiddy under Labour, he said. 


-#%ovemore at a Nottinghamshire pri^fg^were 
vXmeeting last night to tty to avert a teacher* ^ 
disruptive pupil Talks between union leaders foe ... 
authority yStertfey foiled to resolve foe dispute over \ , 

ten-year-old Matthew Wilson. . • . 

jsssssi&sssssam-- 

ssja. , aK!aasas»r: 

have twice overruled the school i s head, wa tried ttrape! - 
foe boy last term for allegedly disruptive beh^onr. - j- 
In another case in West Yorkshire, the pa*esttq£a 1 
13-year-old withdrew her from school after J 
members had threatened to strike over her., 



H opes rose of an end to the postal 

union leaders dedded_ to postpone a 
industrial action. The decision came after ma na^ ^ .. 
claimed that “record” numbers of employees hmie d^ ^r 
work during foe eighth 24-honr stoppage yesterwy 
Communication Workers' Union. The union is and 
to have come dose on Saturday to ordering a r - “ 

latest offer from the Royal Mail after pressure 

L Labour Party leadership. . • i 

1 : The postal executive of foe union was due to meet togy. i 
to rata a decision on fresh disruption, but will now deade 
on Thursday, following an assessment of the mood of foe 
membership- A month-long suspension of the Royal MaiTs 
monopoly on delivering letters is also due to. expire on . 
Thursday. Ministers have warned that more industrial, action 
wfll mean a further three-month suspension. Barrie dement 

^ie funeral service of vicar Christopher Gray was held 
I yesterday, just yards from foe spot where he met a violent 
death in the grounds of his own church. The Bishop of 
Liverpool, David Sheppard, told mourners Christopher was 
"a centre of resistance" to foe destructive forces of violence, 
fatalism and despair. Christopher, 32, bled to death after 
being stabbed in the grounds of St Margarets Parish Church 
early on 13 August. A 31-year-old man has been remanded 
in custody by magistrates charged with his murder. 

Some 300 mourners crowded into the bright 
contemporary church at a busy road junction in Airfield, 
Liverpool, where foe talented young priest had made such 
an impression during his 15 months as vicar. Anofoer 200 
heard a Requiem mass service relayed to them through 
speakers in foe neighbouring parish centre. 

T he major loyafist paramilitary organisations yesterday 
denied responsibility for Sunday night's pipe-bomb attack 
on the parents of an associate of leading loyalist Billy 
Wright The parents of Alex Kerr, who like Mr Wright is 
under a death-threat, were shocked when foe explosive 
device was tossed through the window of their home in 
south Belfast They were protected from foe blast by a chair. 

Mr Kerr is presently held in prison awaiting trial on a 
charge relating to a loyalist paxWflitazy organisation. Mr 
Wright, condemning foe attack, declared: “How can they - 
call themselves loyalists if they carry out this attack on 
loyalist pensioners?” David AfcKIttridl: 


f 
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ffcomptalnts about noisy neighbours rose by ltTper 
Wlast year, according to the Chartered Institute of 
Environmental Health. This continues a trend which has 
lasted for a decade; Britons are increasingly plagued by loud 
music, barking dogs and foe din of DIY activities going on 
late into foe nigh t, and they are more prepared aru^ better 
informed about complaining to their local coiradL' - 
The institute's survey of 300 local councils found 
foere were 144,943. complaints last year, or nearly 
400 a day. Nicholas Sckotm 


T he much-hyped musical Voyeurz, notoriously featuring 
nudity, nipple-damps and blade leather, has been axed by 
its West End venue after less than two months.. The show 
was conceived by impresario Michael White, who staged Oh 
Calcutta , /, and audiences were treated to simulated lesbian 
sex and exotic outfits at a reported cost of £lm. 

Such was the musical's high profile that it attracted 
hordes of dancers to its West End auditions and won a visit 
from foe actor Jack Nicholson. He appeared in numerous 
tabloid pictures to be having a whale of a time. But, perhaps 
as a result of the extraordinary PR effort which won it so 
much publicity, it was damne d by almost every reviewer 
and has been given two weeks' notice by foe Whitehall 
Theatre. Marianne Macdonald 


A Benedictine monk who devoted his life to bee-keeping 
rlhas died at Buckfast Abbey, south Devon, aged 98. 
Brother Adam, who died on Sunday, became a member of 
foe Buckfast community at the age of 12 .Brother Adam 
bred foe highly-productive Buckrast super bee over a 60- 
year period, travelling 100,000 mOes around foe world in foe 
process. 
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sale 
slightly 
faded 
slice of 
Sixties 

history 

MICHAEL STREETER 

of centra a Uiree- acre section 
hfr? ntr ^ London - Main fea- 
ture:a slice of British cuitur- 

?.*£*■ years after 
it Decaine ^nonymous with the 
Swinging Sixties and a mecca 
/MhiOH-conscious. 
^ treel is for sale. 
Ine famous road and its sur- 
rouudmgarea.which includes 

buddings, are likely to 

?4rwL Ct ? lds of more 

t /Um, a huge outlay palliated 
by the current annual rental in- 
come of £5.8m. 

The street itself offers 250 
pros of boutiques and shops 
between Oxford Street and Re- 
gent Street. When Time mag- 
azine announced in 1966 that 
London was “swinging" it was 
Camahy Street that was the 
centre of attraction. 

The male boutique origi- 
nated there; fashion designers 
such as John Stephen, who 
once owned nine shops, and 
Mary Quant led the way; and 
models, pop stars and emerg- 
ing media figures thronged 
west Soho. The Who and The 
Beatles were habitues. 

Hari Bhagaba, manager of 
Gear, one of only two shops in 
the street to keep its name from 
that era, remembers the kudos 
of working there. “I came in 
1968 and at that tune working 
in Carnaby Street was the next 
best thing to being a pop star. 

“The Who sang on a parked 
lorry, Herman’s Hermits were 
around, also the Hollies, and 
the Bee Gees sang just across 
the road. I had friends who 
asked if they could work with 
me for nothing, just so they 
1 could mingle with everyone!” 

He added: “It was a special 
place in the Sixties ... ft's not 
so lively, and it’s a bit like any- 
where else now.'’ 

Others agree that the street 
has lost its uniqueness. De- 
signer John Stephen, who set 
the trend for boutiques with 
blaring pop music and clothes 
on rails, recently described it as 
a “market place ... just a souk”. 

Yet among the ubiquitous 
high street names - including 
Boots and Dunkin' Donuts - 
there are still specialist shops, 
such as The Great Frog which 
makes silver jewellery for, 
among others, the Britpop top 
group Oasis. 

Ashley Heath, senior editor 
of The Face magazine, believes 
there is a connection between 
the phenomenon of Britpop 
and a recent upswing in the 
road’s fortunes. “Alongside the 
revival of Mods, Northern Soul 
and Skinheads people have 
looked again to Carnaby Street 
and realised that there are re- 
ally good shops selling tradi- 
tional British fashion.” 

But Fiona McIntosh, editor 
of Company magazine, whose 
offices lead onto the street, be- 
lieves there are too many 
“nasty tourist shops ". 

Passers-by such as off-duty 
policeman Robert Marshall, of 

Kent, who was a builder in the 
area in the mid-Seventies, yes- 
terday echoed her view. “It did 
have a character then, some- 
thing which epitomised the 
age ” he said. ^Now it seems 
much more commercial.” 

However, Italian student 
EJena Boccalini said the area 
was still renowned for its shops. 
“People m Italy stffl know about 
Carnaby Street -it’s a nice place 
to come to buy things.'’ 

Many blame the pedestn- 
anisation of the road in 1971 
for its decline. Attempts were 
made at gentrification by the 
former owners Peachey Prop- 
erties who pul up arched signs 
to mark the entrances to the 
street, and removed the psy- 
chedelic paving stones- t 

Michael Jukes, managing 
director of the area's current 
owners, Weieldhave s aid 
there was tremendous interest 
flam British and foreign buy- 
ers, notably Hong Kong- “We 
believe it stffl has relevance of 
a centre of fashion,” he said. 

Westminster City Council, 
to o. refuses to see any other 
! rde it- A spokeswoman audit 
I Zs a street of “international 

• renown^whose character they 

W °Sir d Srence Conran, who 

fesssascafs 

^Of fashion - that would 
£^beert the King’s Road - 
JfiL sir Tbrence established 






Damages awarded to man who rushed to wife’s bedside 

Victory for father 
who watched birth 


A father who was sacked for 
taking time off to be present at 
the birth of his daughter was un- 
fairly dismissed, an industrial tri- 
bunal ruled today. 

Robert St dinings, 39, bad 
been refused permission to be 
at his wife’s bedside. When he 
told his employer, Michael 
Johnson, that he was going to 
attend the birth, he was told: 
“Don’t bother coming back.” 

Mr Johnson, 46, the head of 
Supa Heat central heating dis- 
tributors, where Mr Stenaings 
worked as a driver and ware- 
houseman, told the Manchester 
hearing; “My company won’t re- 
volve around the birth of a child 
and I don’t think that is unrea- 
sonable. 

“It wasn't an emergency. It 
was all totally unavoidable. This 
was routine. Somebody’s having 
a baby. My wife has had a baby 
- they are popping out ail over 
the place.” 

The tribunal awarded £1,735 
to Mr Stennings, whose wife, 
Christine, give birth to a 71b 
daughter, Charlotte, after de- 
ciding Mr Johnson had acted 
unreasonably. 

But they held that Mr Sten- 
nings, of West Avenue, Bur- 
n age, Manchester, was 50% to 


blame because he had told his 
firm he was going to take time 
off, rather than make a re- 
quest. 

Mr Stennmgs, now a packer 
for a biscuit firm, saxk “I am ab- 
solutely delighted by the result. 
1 would do the same again. A 
man g frnnlH be at his wife’s side. 
I have always been convinced I 
was in the right.” 

The tribunal was told that Mr 
Stennings had worked for the 
three-man firm in Ancoats, 
Manchester, for 10 years. But 
when he told his boss he was to 
be a father, Mr Johnson had 
said: “Don’t expea time oft for 
hospital appointments.” 

Mr Stennings told the hear- 
ing: “Mr Johnson said a pilot or 
a ship’s, ca piam would not be 
able to turn back a flight or a 
cruise because of the birth of a 
baby. I thought that was a lu- 
dicrous comparison.” 

Mr Johnson bad told him he 
could not be present at the birth 
unless he gave a definite date. 
Mr Stennings booked a week's 
holiday, but on the Biday 
lunchtime before ii was to start, 
he received a call to tell him his 
wife was In labour at St Mary’s 
Hospital, Manchester. 

“I apologised to him and 



Victory: Tribunal awarded 
Robert Stennings £1,735 

said I needed to be by my 
wife’s side,” said Mr Sleniiirigs, 
whose wife was at the hearing. 
“He said not to bother coming 
back.” 

Mr Johnson said he had sug- 
gested that Mr Stennings 
booked two weeks’ holiday to 
increase the chances of the 
baby being bom while he was 
off, bat that Mr Ste nning s had 
refused. 

He said Mr Stennings’ wish 
to stop work at short notice 


would have left him with dis- 
gruntled customers. 

“Supa Heat can’t stop be- 
cause your wife is having a 
baby,” he told Mr Stennings 
during cross-questioning at the 
hearing. “My company will not 
revolve around the birth of a 
child, and I do not consider that 
unreasonable." 

He told the tribunal: “I will 
not have an employee telling me 
when he is coming in and when 
be s not My wife spent 26 hours 
in labour with our first child. 
Did Mr Stennings want to take, 
God forbid, a day -and- a- half 
off?" 

Mr Johnson, who is planning 
to retire by 2000, said after- 
wards: “1 am disappointed with 
the resulL I appreciate it was a 
very special occasion for Mr 
Stennings but he should have 
more respect for my company 
and its customers. It is anoth- 
er nail in the coffin of small busi- 
nessmen." 

Mis Stennings said ouiside 
the hearing: “It was very im- 
portant for Robert to be there. 

“I had been in hospital with 
high blood pressure the week 
before with the stress of not 
knowing whether he would be 
at the birth.” 


Riddle of sands haunts parents 



CHARLIE BAIN 

Within the confines of their 
rented cottage in west Norfolk, 
the parents of Jodi and Tbm 
Loughlin were last night prepar- 
ing to come to terms with life 
without their two children. 

The last vestiges of hope for 
the couple hung on a post- 
mortem examination of the 
body of a young boy found on 
Sheringiham beach on Sunday, 
which police fear could be that 
Of their four-year-old son, Ibm- 
As the couple prepared to 
head home to Norwood, south 
London, they were nowhere 
nearer discovering what exact- 
ly happened that fateful Sunday 
on Holme beach, wben Jodi and 
Tbm ran through crowds of 
families towards the sea. 


Over the past two weeks, the 
press and public have pon- 
dered a tragedy that has stirred 
the hearts of the nation. The 
same unfathomable questions 
have been thrown up again and 
again, as people have tried to 
solve what has been termed the 
“riddle of the sands”. 

How could the two children 
have wandered so far in just five 
minutes, which was the time 
their parents said they were out 
of sight? Why at no point did 
they call them children's names 
or, more surprisingly, why didn't 
they ask anyone if they tod seen 
them? How could there have 
been so much confusion over 
the spot where the family was? 

Within hours of the children 
going missing the tidal experts 
were drawing their own con- 


clusions. One coastguard said 
the two children could have 
stumbled into one of a number 
of channels etched into the 
sands at Holme, which were de- 
ceptively deep. A child could 
quickly find himself up to his 
neck in sea water. Others said 
a strong gust of wind could have 
blown them into the waves. 

But eyewitnesses say the sea 
was as “calm as a millpond” that 
day and that the children could 
not have been swept out to sea. 

For Colin Sturman, district 
controller of Great Yarmouth 
Coastguard, who helped with 
the search, the disappearance of 
Jodi and Tbm will remain an 
eternal mystery: 

“It was flat calm that 
evening," recalls Mr Sturm an. 
“There were no strong winds. 


there was no heavy surf, it was 
totally benign. 

“To this day, the only possi- 
ble scenario I can imagine is that 
the children went on to a sand- 
bank and were cut off by the sea 
as the tide came in." 

Another factor was the vol- 
ume of people on the beach that 
day. The sands were particularly 
busy that weekend as Hunstan- 
ton was celebrating its 150th an- 
niversary. Thousands of holiday 
makers crowded the beach and 
it would have been easy to lose 
sight of ayotmg child among the 
mass of bodies. 

As the quiet Norfolk resort 
of Holme next the Sea returns 
to normality again this week, the 
truth behind the tragic deaths 
seems doomed to be confined 
to the waves of the Vfesh. 
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Snap up a short break to France. From 
£39 take a car and up to 5 people for a 
72 hour return trip on the SeaCat, from 
Folkestone to Boulogne, or the Hovercraft, 
from Dover to Calais from just £49. 
Both offer Premier Class: complimentary 
refreshment, newspaper and refresher 
towel with duty and tax free goods 
brought to your seat, all at no extra cost 


The journey won't eat into your holiday 
time either. The SeaCat glides across in 
55 minutes with 6 crossings daily, the 
Hovercraft takes only 35 minutes with 14 
scheduled crossings daily. Alternatively 
take a day trip, an ovemighter, a 96 
Hour return, a 5 Day or Apex Standard 
return. For reservations call Hoverspeed 
now or see your travel agent. 


CALL 013 04 240 241 

Ox Jntamat address fc ritspJWwJx»«Tc«idJ5t}xiW 
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STILL THE FASTEST WAY TO FRANCE 
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news 


Simple test 


could put 


an end to 


early births 


GLENDA COOPER 


Thousands of women could be 
prevented from giving birth 
prematurely by taking a simple 
£90 test, a leading baby chari- 
ty said yesterday. 

Doctors at St Thomas's Hos- 
pital in south London are using 
the foetal fihroncctin test - 
which is already used in the 
United Stales - to help detect 
which women are most at risk 
of going into premature labour. 

Around 40,000 babies are 
bom between the 24th and 
37th week of pregnancy each 
year. Babies bom before 2S 
weeks can face health problems 
later in life, such as cardiovas- 
cular disease, diabetes and hy- 
pertension. The cost of keeping 
such babies alive is also astro- 
nomical. It costs around £8.000 
a week to keep a baby in a spe- 
cial baby unit and most children 
stay there for four to five weeks. 

Foetal fibroncclin is a proton 
which is found in the vagina of 
all pregnant women before 20 
weeks of pregnancy. But it is not 
normally found from the 20th 
week of pregnancy until term. 
It acts as a "glue*’, sticking 
foetal and maternal membranes 
close together and if it starts to 
appear in the vagina (detectable 
by taking a swab), it may indi- 
cate future problems. 

American doctors have 
found that the presence of the 
protein in the cervix or vagina 
after 20 weeks is an “extreme- 
ly powerful predictorof pre- 
mature labour. If recognised in 
time, measures can be taken to 
try to prevent the women giv- 
ing birth prematurely. 

St Thomas's is currently’ of- 
fering the lest to women at 24 
and 27 weeks of their pregnan- 
cy. A quick swab is taken and the 
results arc available after four 
days. If n woman is found to 
have fibroncctin. she is offered 
special care at die hospital’s new 
prematurity out patient clinic. 

The presence of fibronectin 


can also be a marker for bacte- 
rial yagnjosB(BV), abacterial in- 
fection resulting from a decrease 
in beneficial organisms such as 
Lactobacilli, and a glut of others. 
BV is found in 20 per cent of 
women and St Th omas^ carries 
out a separate test for ft. If the 
result is positive, the infection can 
be treated with antibiotics and 
the risk of premature labour re- 
duced significan tly 
At the launch of National 
Pregnancy Week, Lu cilia Pos- 
ton, Professor of Foetal Health 
who is supervising the projects 
for Tommy’s Campaign, the 
national baby chanty to fund 
medical research, said that all 
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pregnant women attending the 
hospital were being offered the 
test for BV which was particu- 
larly useful for women with a 
history of problem pregnancies. 
They’ hoped 1,000 women 
would have taken part in the tri- 
al by the end of the year. 

Professor Poston said that al- 
though the trial was in its ear- 
ly days, it had proved ‘‘strikingly 
successful". 

In the l r S Professor Robert 
Golden berg, of the University 
of Alabama, said that using 
the test had enabled them to di- 
agnose who was suffering con- 
tractions leading to premature 
birth and who could safely be 
sent home. He said that* the 
evidence linking BV to prema- 
ture birth was “so strong. It re- 
ally is a major public health 
problem", and that 14 separate 
studies had linked it to pre-term 
births. 

At present the hospitals re- 
search is being funded by Tom- 
my's Campaign but the charity 
aims to press the Department 
of Health to provide funding for 
the tests to be carried out na- 
tionwide at the end of the 
study. 

Ultimately, they would be tar- 
geted at women with high-risk 
pregnancies, or those who may- 
have suffered bleeding early on 
in their pregnancy. 


Friendly face: The main reception of the £15m Derbyshire Children's Hospital which opened yesterday - and which „ „ 




This is the most advanced child 
the land. It cost £17m to build, 
closure was mooted on the ver 
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JOJO MOVES 


An award-winning children's 
hospital, the first to be built in 
Britain this century, was opened 
yesterday - under the threat of 
closure horn budget cuts. 

The 77-bed Derbyshire Chil- 
dren's Hospital, which cost the 
National Health Service £15m 
to build, boasts an innovative 


approach to the welfare of its 
charges, and has already won at 


charges, and has already won at 
least one design award. 

But even as it conducted its 
ceremonial opening yesterday, 
and took in its first ten patients, 
it has been hit by a funding 
crisis. Southern Derbyshire 
Health Authority is being 
forced to consider proposals 
to save £10m - and two of the 


four proposals recommend clos- 
ing the hospital. 

A public consultation docu- 
ment issued by Southern Der- 
byshire Health, Health Senices 
in 2000 and Bey ond^ says that the 
two general hospitals in Derby, 
the Derbyshire Royal Infirmary 
and the Derby City General, are 
duplicating many services, while 
the funding system brought in 
by the Government means that 
the authority has “less money 
for new initiatives each year 
than we used to". 

In the document's “Option 
2", one of the two proposals 
which suggest that a single 
overarching hospital should re- 
place the two general hospitals, 
a list of “disadvantages" states 
that the new Children's Hospi- 


tal “would not be used" under 
that option. 

The Derbyshire Children’s 
Hospital took two years to 
build, has the most advanced 
paediatric equipment in the 
country, and should be able to 
treat 35,000 patients a year. 
Running costs have been esti- 
mated at £I0m annually. 

Wendy. Dawe, business dev- 
elopment manager at the new 
hre pitn! s aid *hat s taff 

throughout the Derbyshire area 
had been very concerned by the 
prospect of closure since the 
consultation process began last 
December. 

“It's very worrying" she said. 
“We are just hoping that peo- 
ple will look at what we've got 
and see that there's got to be a 


future for the children's hospi- 
tal and the Derby City [hospi- 
tal]." Ms Cope admitted that the 
services offered by the new 
hospital were “very similar" to 
those ofotherbosphafc, but said 
that its innovative approach to 
the children’s environment 
made the hospital unique. 

“For years and years the 
guidance has been that children 
should be nursed in child- 
appropriate surroundings." she 
said. “The hospital was built 
based on research that showed 


children get better quicker [in 
a sympathetic environment].'’ 

For that reason, the hospital 
was designed following consul- 
tation with children and parents, 
and features child-height recep- 
tion desks and facilities to aikrw 


parents to stay over. “We talked 

to [sch ^-'k’hf&rTu ] asking what 

would make the difference. 
They said children tend to look 
up at the ceflmg or down at the 
floor so we have special murals 
and floor coverings around the 
hospital,” she said. 

“Everything on the walls is 
co-ordinated so that it breaks 
up the clinical look. And we 
have a fountain, because chil- 
dren said they found the water 
reassuring." 

In the outpatients depart- 
ment, traditional rows of hard 
seating have been replaced by 
a “Loch Ness monster" with 
seating cushions for a spine. 
Whrds are named “Ladybird", 
“Puffin" and “Snowflower". 

“Everything is very bright. 


very colourful. .. Signs are done 
in pictures There are lots of 
outdoor play areas. They're all 
things to take the edge off," Ms 
Dawe said. 

She added that they had 
been able to make the hospital 
“so special” because £15m of 
the money used to fit out the 
hospital, on top of construction 
costs, had beat generated by an 
appeal conducted by' local 
people. “It’s a community-built 
hospital,” Ms Dawe said. 

A spokeswoman for the 
health authority .said yester- 
day: “Any closure would prob- 
ably be more than 10 years 
ahead. And it’s not definite 
that it’s going to dose - at the 
moment we're looking .at all oar 
hospital services.” 
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A Sensational Pentium* PI 20, 1 6Mb Multimedia System, 
with FREE Colour Printer and Massive Software Bundle 
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An unsecured Personal Loan from Hamilton Direct Bank could help you buy a better car, or whatever 
else you want, now. In fact, you can apply for a Personal Loan for any amount from £500 to £10,000 
and for almost any reason* - for a car, computer or even to combine other outstanding commitments 
into one simple monthly repayment. Applications are welcome from anyone aged 24 or over and earning 
in excess of £10,000 p.a. 

JHEBBSflM ON UNSECURED PERSONAL LOANS FROM £54W0 TO £104)00. 
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( £ 998 ) 
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P120 Desktop Bundle 2 
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Mushroom centenarians have a thoro ughly rotte n time 

I nMMaCaoauidhuGtwiu! 

■ imillii (ftiart wri ri H« I nrii 


For a mycologist, even a yellowbrain 
tungus can be an object of great 
beauty. Esther Leach reports 




It was humid and soggy under- 
j°°t. perfect conditions for a 

fa*S* foray. About a dozen 

SSS? 5 ? £ ^ Br *tish Myco- 
? Jngfc^Society were out on a wet 
Yorkshire hillside celebratinahs 
centenary. ^ 

“We don't know what we 
are going to find, but the heavy 
rain should bring out some 
good examples," said Rita 
Cook, president of the North 
West Fungi Group. 

She and others are spending 
the week rummaging around 
grassland and woods for mush- 
rooms and toadstools and tak- 
ing them back for analysis at 
Huddersfield University. 

“You have to be careful bow 
you dig them up, make sure you 
get the roots. I smell them and 
taste them to try to identify 
them. 

“Picking them to eat is gen- 
erally frowned upon because 
they are under threat by air 
pollution. Surveys are being 
carried out all the time to see 
how fungi are thriving." 



t 


The society is dedicated to 
the study oz fungi and was 
founded m 1896 at a meeting in 
Selby, north Yorkshire. Tbdayit 
enjoys international status. 

“Fungi play an important 
part in clearing the debris in 
woodlands and countryside. It 
converts it into food for plants," 
added Ms Cooke. 

“It’s aO quite fascinating. I 
t hink fungi are quite beautiful 
and some of them have very dis- 
tinctive smells and tastes." 

Superstition and myths sur- 
round fungi because one day 
they're here and the next they’re 
gone," explained Ms Cooke. 

“lake the yellow brain fungus 
for example. They look uke 
small blobs of yellow jelly. Peo- 
ple used to say they were the 
first aliens from outer space to 
land on earth because they 
were found where it was be- 
lieved shooting stars felL I think 
that's quite charming," added 

Ms Cooke. M M| U | a M MU Mi IJ |jM| l ||M|j|| 1 uyg^MiM« MM i M i u „ . , ;im 



nfflMI Catfftnrefas Cturius 

lUMUa (CtentereSe). The latin 
name- means “ax*! to eat". Reia- 

■ tni^y common in this country and 
^muchto dernandfQrnsvfvtdyeDow 
cotour and sweet taste. 

CrtMfe ti&nfea (Grant Puflbdl). 
Can be mistaken tor foatbate, end 
mfly0wtdvusltfiijpto25h£.lesty 
tf picked young, sliced and cooked. - 
FJatuBaa Hep attca (Beefsteak 
Fun0J5l. Rand growing on me sides 
qrf trees. Eat raw or coated.- Has a 
-BfitfRJy lemony taste. 

•“““■“■toMas (Death 
Cap). Common inaouthofEngand. 
Amanatin poisoning causes serere 
stomach upset, and subsequent 1 

Threr BTxffor Wdney dysfunction. 
COrtiattrius Spcdoslsslmas. 
Causes OraRanine Syndrome with 
damage to fever, kidneys and spinal 
cord. Usuafly total. Found mainly 
m Scotland. 

Aminats Martel (FooTs Mush- 
• room). Quite rare. Reported to have 
. e jtod taste. Symptoms of Ama- 
natfn poisoning felt .after eight ' 
ihoursr- 


Ttetaahrefy common species of psy- 
cfaactwe tags which tastes be- 
tter andean case ha&udnaam 

BdbMtp cMnibnMata njhertv 
Cup). ‘Magic -mushroom’ can be 
pteked and eaten raw without. 
freaWnfi the law, but processing to 
make the active Ingredient psifio- 
QibtamoreprtfflTtooiAJbeiBagal- 
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Women wanting to join the po- 
lice are frightened of joining the 
force due to a macho culture 
which sees female officers la- 
belled as “dykes, bikes and bur- 
glars’ dogs”. 

More than 500 female offices 

from 44 countries around the 
w world attending the Inierna- 
• tional Association of Women 
Police conference at Birming- 
ham's International Conven- 
tion Centre were told of a 
culture of underground sexism 
and men-only drinking dens. 

Dr Malcolm Young, an an- 
thropologist and former police 
officer, said anti-sexist mea- 
sures in the force had only dri- 
ven chauvinism underground. 
He claimed that senior officers 
in Britain regularly referred to 
police women as “burglars 
dogs" and many believed they 
had no place in the force. 

He told the audience, which 
included delegates from the 
British Association of Women 
Police, that some female CLD 
officers were shown hard-core 
pornography by male detec- 
tive* so they could “get usedto 
the sort of things they will have 
to deal with”. . 

He said: “I am a pessimist 
and the situation will only 
change if we have a 50/50 ratio 
of male and female officers. 
There is a culture of deeply en- 

Henched beliefe that women are 

is now underground, 
normally taking place m the 

CID pub whidns usually full of 
’S male officers swapping jokes 
about their female colleagues 
and using sexist humour. 

•'Women are invited, to see 
hard-core pornography part 
of their training m OT^th 
the explanation that u _wili get 
tbernused to what they wfll 


have to face.” Dr Young, who 
based his assertions on 11 years 
of research conducted while 
serving as a senior officer in die 
Merseyside and West Mercia 
forces, said: “The infrastructure 
is bound in concrete and an un- . 
derground network has built up 
in CID pubs where sexist hu- 
mour prevails." 

Catherine, Little, a law lec- 
turer at Mancheder Metro uni- 
versity, agreed that a macho 
culture was discouraging 
women from joining the police. 

She said that the police force 

was based on a “ mili t a ristic 
model” and needed more em- 
phasis on services. “There is a 

macho view of rough, tough po- 
lice work which we see every 
week on The Bill, but we know 
that police work is not only 
about that. 

“Masculine culture intrudes 
into the private lives of women 
officers such as speculation 
over whether she is a 'dyke or 
a bike’. 

“There seems to be some re- 
luctance to fully embrace equal 
opportunities policies in some 
forces. Often equal opportuni- 
ties is the province of the per- 
sonnel department and is rue by 
civilian employees. 

“The culture within the po- 
lice force is such that there ^ 
sometimes a suspicion of awies 
and so equal opportunities ) 
takes a back seat. ^ | 

And she warned: Some cu- 
ficeisstifl do not fully 
certain language and behav- 
iour is unacceptable to female 
officers. The force must be seen 
to be openly challenging this 
kind of locker room behaviour 
which still exists among some 

male officers. It is the respon- 
sibility of employers to ensure 
they avoid costly litigation. 
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By Sappho 

h seems to me that man is equal tod* gods, 

the sweetness of your voice 
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We're into health 

Out magnetic resonance imaging (MRI) systems are 
used to produce high resolution body scans 
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’ We’re into dearer, wider angles 

The Super TFT LCD screen developed by Hitachi offers wide 
jngle viewing far superior to conventional screens. This slim. 
• advanced screen males it easy to view from any direction. 


We’re In simulation 

Complex airflow and impact simulation produced by 
our supercomputers is improving design 
and structure in the aircraft and automobile industry. 
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We can’t think of a place where you won’t 
find Hitachi. Our technology touches 
virtually every area of life. If ° ur name s not 
on the outside, then likely it’s on the inside. 
When there’s a solution needed, we provide 
it. And not just in the areas you'd expect 
like camcorders and TVs. But wherever there’s 
a need. Wherever you are. We are. 
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JAMES CUSICK 


A lead container found during 
excavations at Melrose Abbey 
in Scotland almost certainly 
holds the heart of King Robert 
the Bruce inside another lead 
casket, archaeologists con- 
firmed yesterday. 

With the world’s press anx- 
ious for a simple hearf-or-no- 
hcart confirmation from the 
team of conservationists, yes- 
terday's conclusion would not 
have impressed a Hollywood 
producer. After drilling tiny 
holes in the cylindrical lead 
container and inserting a fibre- 
optic cable to look inside, the 
team from Historic Scotland dis- 
covered a small second, cone- 
shaped, casket. Inside they also 
found packaging paper and a 
small copper plaque from 1921. 
The plaque confirmed that in 
that year the cone-shaped con- 
tainer had been found in the 
floor of the abbey's chapter 
house “containing a heart". 
The casket was reburied. 

Richard Welander from His- 
toric Scotland said that absolute 
verification of the contents of the 
cone container as being the 


Moment of truth: Richard Welander and Mandy Clydesdale prepare to remove the cone supposedly 
containing the heart from the casket, which also held the copper plate dating from 1921 below 


Life of the legend 


■ Hte patience and defemwiateiT 
are saW id haw been inspired by 


‘Absolute 
verification of 
the casket’s 
contents is not 
possible’ 


heart of the king of Scotland 
who had led his army to victo- 
ry over the English at Ban- 
nockburn in 1314 “was not 
possible". However he added: 
“Although wc cannot say with 
certainty this is Bruce s heart, we 
can say that it is reasonable to 
assume it is Bruce's heart.** 
Such semantic precision will 
not worry the Scottish lourist 
Board. If it can sell a monster 
in Loch Ness no one has seen, 
it can sell the homecoming of the 
heart of the Bruce. 

What is inside the medieval 
cone-shaped casket wfl] remain 


■ He was bom m\ 

crowned In -1306 ‘ 

■ Viewed as a ttaSnr.fcy King Ed- 
ward i, he was twice d efe ate d in 
battle in 1306 and three of tvs 
brothers woe executed 

■ His gre ates t trttxnph cams in 
1314 when an Engptfi any head- 
ing for Stiffing was defeated, ou- 
sjdejhe town at the Bade of 
Bannoctdxan 

■ The 1323 Treaty of Northamp- 
ton recc®fised him as Mng -.and 
Scotland's independence 

■ He died, possibly of leprosy, at 
Cardross, m 1329 

■ He was bunad at Dunfeimtne but 
he hean wastaken to the Crusades 
by James Dougas, fcn&ited after 
Bannockburn ' 

■ Douglas died AgMng the Moots 
In Spain, but his heart is sad to 
hawe been buned at Mebose Abbe* 





All heart? Richard Welander measuring the cone yesterday 


Photogaphs: Photonews Scotland 


a mystery. There are no plans 
to delve further to analyse what 


may be a mummified heart or 
a pile of dusL As was common 
when casket burials of parts of 
the famous took place in the 
14th century - such as heads - 
the lead containers were dipped 
in pilch or tar to help prevent 
deterioration. From appear- 
ance it would seem the cone- 
shaped casket has survived 
remarkably welL 


Crowned king in 1304. Bruce 
died in 1329 at Cardross, Dum- 


barton , possibly of leprosy. He 
asked for his bean to be buried 


at Melrose because of his de- 
votion to the abbey. He was 
buried at Dunfermline but in 
line with his orders his heart was 
taken to the Crusades by James 
Douglas, knighted after Ban- 
nockburn. Douglas died en 


route, fighting the Moors in 
Spain, but the heart, according 
to legend, was eventually buried 
at Melrose Abbey. 

Although the excavations at 
Melrose may have solved one 
mystery, they have also consid- 
erably improved the knowledge 
of the Chapter House, effec- 
tively the business centre of the 
premier Cistercian home in 


Scotland at ihe time. The aus- 
tere Benedictine order were in- 
fluential theologians, wealthy 
and well respected in royal cir- 
cles. With Scotland having no 
defined capital, the court mov- 
ing to wherever the monarch 
spent the night, knowledge of 
the abbey’s chapter house is re- 
garded as important 
Doreen Grove, Inspector of 


Ancient Monuments for His- 
toric Scotland, said: * Our un- 
derstanding has been greatly 
improved by the excavations. 
The Bruce casket was just a by- 
product of our other work.’* 
Although Bruce is reputed to 
have died of leprosy, DNA 
tests are being conducted on 
bone fragments excavated some 
years ago from Dunfermline to 


establish a possible cause of 
death. ■ ■ 

A kinsman of Robert the 
Bruce is Conservative prospec- 
tive parliamentary candidate 
for the Liberal Democrat-held 
seat of Fife North East. Adam 
Bruce, 28. a solicitor, claims kin- 
ship with Robert the 8ruce,.who 
had no male descendants, 
through the king's brother. 


"The family has been very hap- 
py to see the huge interest there 
has been in the whole project," 
he said. “We are glad the casket 
will be re interred, with due dig- 
nity. W: hope all this wffl redress 
the balance after the unflattering 
picture that was painted of him 
in Brm'cheart, where he was de- 
picted as grasping and ambi- 
tious and prepared to sell out" 



Schools failing to give 


parents the true tacts 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 


It’s just £89 return 
to France or Belgium when 
you sail with Sally Ferries 


Most school prospectuses and. 
annual reports are flouting the 
law, according to a survey from 
the Consumers’ Association 
published today. 

Just one out of 80 primary 
and secondary schools con- 
tacted by tbe association sent a 
prospectus and governors’ an- 
nual report for parents which 
met aD the legal requirements. 

Headteachers said in re- 
sponse that tbe association 
would be better employed de- 
ciding how to cut back the ex- 
cessive and bewildering amount 
of information that schools now 
had to give parents. 

The survey says schools are 
missing out even the most ba- 
sic information such as cram re- 
sults, admissi ons policies and 
the type of school, fiaur schools 
provided no information in 
their prospectuses about GCSE 
and A- level results. A third of 


the secondary and half of the 
primary schools failed to give 
details of national test results. 
In addition, around 40 per cent 
of primary school governors' re- 
ports did not give test results 
and one in four secondary re- 
ports did not give absence rates.' 
One report observed only two 
legal requirements. 

Overall, 130 out of the 141 
documents received did not 
comply with the law. 

During the last decade, tbe 
Government has made regula- 
tions stating that schools must 
include information in their 
prospectuses and governors’ 
annual reports about issues 
ra nging from sex education and 
truancy to the destination of 
school leavers. These are sum- 
marised in the Parents’ Charter. 

Philip Cullum, the associa- 
tion's policy manager, said: 
“Our findings are extremely 
disappointing. There has been 
lithe agn of improvements since 
we conducted similar research 


three years ago - non compli- 
ance is widespread. Parents 
simply aren’t being given 
enough information to help 
them choose their child’s school 
and to hold the school’s gover- 
nors to some account. Tbe best 
' schools managed to sound wel- 
coming but the worst almost im- 
plied that parents were an 
unavoidable inconvenience, 
rather than encouraging them 
to be more involved with their 
children’s education." 

• Governors’ reports had been 
; required for 10 years, Mr Cui- 
lum added, but practice had not 
yet made them perfect. 

Around half the reports 
foiled to S3y when the next 
parent-governor elections were. 
Almost half the secondary 
school prospectuses did not in- 
clude all the required informa- 
tion about admissions, and 12 
did not even mention how par- 
ents could visit the school. 

The association complains: 
“Tbe presentation of the in- 


formation varied greatly with al- 
most illegible typeface in some 
instances. Educational jargon 
cropped up too often as did le- 
galistic language." 

David Hart, general secretary 
of the National Association of 
Head Teachers, said: “The vast 
majority of schools do their best 
to comply with the legal re- 
quirements. 

“Omissions are accidental 
not deliberate. There is a grave 
danger that the amount of in- 
formation schools are required 
to turn out will lead to a great 
big switch off among parents 
who need information in a 
more digestible form." 

■ David Blunkeu, the shadow 
Education Secretary, yesterday 
accused the Government of 
stealing Labour's plans for test- 
ing five-year-olds. He said gov- 
ernment proposals to be 
announced today had been pi- 
oneered in Labour authorities 
such as Birmingham, Barns- 
ley, Newcastle and Sheffield. 
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£89 return from Ramsgate to Dunkirk. £89 return from Ramsgate to Ostend. 
Either way, this is the best value standard return Channel crossing available. 

The price includes your car, two adults and up to three children under the 
age of fourteen on selected sailings every day. 

You'll also enjoy a superb level of service and excellent on-board facilities. 
Wonderful restaurants, cafes and bars. Duty free shopping. Fun and games to 
keep the children amused. So, not only is this a terrific offer, but no-one offers 
more on the way there. Or indeed back. 

For more information, call Sally Ferries on 0345 16 00 00 or contact your 


Faded cheerleader of the ' 
Tories tilts towards Labour 


ANTHONY BEVINS 
Political Editor 
MARIANNE MACDONALD 
Media Correspondent 
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A tilt towards Labour and more 
even-handed political cover- 
age are being encouraged at the 
Daily Express, previously the 
most slavish supporter of the 
Tory cause. Yesterday sources 
said there had been a change in 
the “taste", or culture, of the pa- 
per's political coverage, giving 
Labour a much fairer crack of 
the whip over recent weeks. 

One well-placed source said 
the paper was drawing attention 
to, ana approving oC “the new, 
tough Blair 9 . But an extra touch 
had b«ren introduced ty tbe new 
editor, Richard Addis: a more 
right-wing approach to the Con- 
servatives. which means a more 
critical stance towards John 
Major. “That means that while 
Blair is being portrayed as tbe 


tough guy, Major has become 
the wimp," the source said. 

Because of the secrecy sur- 
rounding the relationship be- 
tween proprietors, or 
management, and editors of 
papers, it is difficult to pin 
down the cause of the change 
in the paper’s stance. 

Some insiders argue that 
while there is no question of it 
backing Labour at the election. 
Express readership has become 
too skewed towards Tory sup- 
porters. The latest MORI 


analysis, for April- June, suggests 
just over half of Express read- 


ers are Conservative, compared 
with 45 per cent for the Mail. 


More remarkably, the figures 
say, 38 per cent of Mail readers 


say, 38 per cent of Mail readers 
are Labour, compared to a 
third of Express readers. 

Some Express executives have 
said they want the Labour pro- 
portion lifted. Whether that 
can be done by changing the 


tone of a paper’s political cov- 
erage is an open question, it is 
also possible the reason is be- 
ing given as an excuse for a po- 
litically motivated change bv the 
new management following the 
merger between United News 
and Media with Lord Hollick's 
MAI in February. 

At the time, analysts were 
sceptical that UNM's Lord 
Stevens, an out-and-out Con- 
servative, would win a power 
struggle with the Labour peer. 
And so it has proved. In Mav. 
Lord Hollick appointed 
Stephen Grabiner, managin o di- 
rector of the Telegraph grSip, 
to the same position at the Ex- 
press. His background is in mar- 
keting and accountancy, and his 
brief was to find ways of re- 
structuring the Express and Sun- 
day Express, whose circulation 
had plummeted since the 1970s. 

He called in Collinson Grant, 
a Manchester-based mana"C' 



menl consultancy, .who are 
"ought 10 have recommended 
Lnat the two papers merge to 
form either a full, seven-day op- 
eration or a fivc-and-two^dav 
operation. 

Current speculation is that 

JJJ Dnu .f !as ’ Sunday Express 

eduor. will lose om j n p^. 

*nd that Mr Addis 
■ . t? cJl in overall charge, 
to Labo CVVn -* lan ^ e ^ approach 

, , result could beguaran- 
,vL d b >' ll re P c,rl s that Lord Hol- 
uch. w,n only agree to spend 
money on critical promotion of 
if he is convinced the 
product" is right. 
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arts news 


Public bring century’s top authors to book 


u 


Readers asked to 
nominate their top 

five books, writes 

David Lister 

this c e „to>" )tS h w P t - 

find the inn Ched lhe Sujve y to 
and the 100 most popular books 

£?if hed since 1900. Snot 

are bemg placed in all 100 

X£ ssopsi " ,l,eUK 

m nsked to norni- 

wo^fS, llUes and 10 in 5 o 

words why one book, in partic- 
stands out abovVYhe 

Ei “* e . suive y is not only po- 
tential larger than any prevT 

?j tfton, but, unusually, it 
includes all genres - not ex- 
^usively novels. So children's 
books, cookery books, science, 
history - even The Highway 
code - can be nominated. 

At the same time, Channel 4’s 
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Book Choice is broadcasting 15 
programmes in which authors 
and celebrities talk about their 
own favourite books of the cen- 
tury. In that series, Jackie 
Collins nominates F-nid Biyton’s 
The Magic Faraway Tree , ; Will 
Self chooses JG Ballard’s Dash: 






Jones the Toad: Terry Jones 
is writer, director and star 

T he Wind In The Willows 
astonishingly has never 
been made into a film - until 
now. The force behind the 
new project is former Monty 
Ftython man Terry Jones, who 
has adapted Kenneth 
Grahame’s book, directs, and 
plays Mr Toad into the 
bargain. 

Jones has assembled his 
friends, who are also some 
of the best British comic 
talent - John Cleese, Michael 
Palin, Steve Coogan, and, 
notably, Eric Idle, who gives a 
a delightfully whimsical 
performance as Ratty. The 
film, which will be released in 
October, is disappointingly a 
little short on the magic of 
the original, but its 
indulgence in special effects 
and quick-lire humour may 
find a receptive children’s 
audience. 

Terry Jones himself 
speculates that the book has 
never been filmed before 
because it is “too pladd and 
episodic*. He adds that 
before he embarked on the 
film, he had never read the 
book. Now that’s what 1 cal! 
a deprived childhood. 

O ne of the first films to be 
partly financed by the 
National Lottery began 
shooting yesterday. 

Downtime, a co- production 
of the Newcastle- based 
Pilgrim Films, London-based 


Sea la Productions and IMA 
Rims of Paris, is directed ty 
Bharat Nalluri and stars Paul 
McGann and Susan lynch. 
Two lovers are trapped in the 
lift of a decaying tower block 
.with a child and an elderly 
neighbour when, the lift shaft 
catches fire. “So begins a 
nail-biting white-knuckle 
ride,* the producers promise. 
It sounds rather like a 
Tyneside version of The 
Towering Inferno, though that 
movie, not depending on 
lottery money, didn't promise 
“an authentic portrayal of 
current social issues*. 

T he shooting season 
evidently started in earnest 
yesterday. Also on location in 
the UK were Sir lan McKellen 
and Kathy Bates in Beeban 
Kid ran ’s new film Amy Foster, 
an adaptation of Joseph 
Conrad's short story. The 
director had her first major ■ 
international success with 
the television adaptation of 
Oranges Are Not The Only 
Fruit. 

The film charts the affair 
of a young servant girt and 
her immigrant lover, the sole 
survivor of a ship bound for 
America, ft is the ddbut 
feature of Tapson Steel 
Rims, and lacking any real 
exploration of current social 
issues, missed out on lottery 
fiance. 

David Lister 



Shooting In Britain: Kathy 
Bates, star of Amy Foster 
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and Ruth Ren dell plumps for 
Ford Madox Ford’s The Good 
Soldier. 

Martin Lee, marketing di- 
rector of Watersione's, said 
yesterday that the real attraction 
of the project was that it would 
reveal the public's choice for the 


first time. Previous lists of best 
books had largely been deter- 
mined by literary critics, whose 
tastes were not necessarily the 
same as that of the public. 

“We've been extremely anx- 
ious to find this out for some 
time," he said. “We realty don’t 


know what public taste gen- 
uinely is. There’s a school of 
thought among our managers 
that this list win show that the 
books at the lop of the list will 
be those Lhat were on reading 
lists at school and had a for- 
mative influence on readers. 


books such The Catcher in The 
Bye, Catch-22 and 1984." 

Mr Lee added that the pub- 
lic was also free to nominate 
books outside the fiction cate- 
gory; "Road atlases and maps 
sell in huge numbers in book- 
shops, but are not convention- 


ally thought of as books." The 
results oftbe public vote win be 
announced next January. 

Last year, the BBC’s literary 
programme. Bookworm, asked 
viewers to telephone in with the 
name of the book they had en- 
joyed most in 1995. The winner 


was Birdsong, by Sebastian 
Faulks. A previous Mori poll on 
reading habits for that pro- 
gramme found 24 per cent of 
people regularly read non-fic- 
tion, with romances, enjoyed by 
29 per cent, the most popular 
fiction choice. 
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Crisis in northern Iraq: Saddam’s men slaughter Kurdish rivals as they pull back ■ Pressure mounts on West to take action 

‘Bloodbath’ in 
Arbil in wake 
of Iraqi attack 


JOHN LICHFIELD 
London 

DAVID USBORNE 

NewYbrk 

RICHARD LLOYD PARRY 

Tokyo 

Saddam Hussein’s troops pulled 
hack from the city of Arbil yes- 
terday, leaving their new-found 
Kurdish allies in control and. ac- 
cording to one account, carry- 
ing out mass killings of rival 
Kurds in the streets. 

Turkey and other govern- 
ments welcomed the withdrawal 
as the beginning of a resolution 
of the crisis in northern Iraq. 
But other sources said Iraqi 
forces remained just outside the 
city and in de facto control. 

The Foreign Secretary. Mal- 
colm Rifkind. suggested a con- 
tinued Iraqi military presence 
near Arbil would invite a West- 
ern response “sooner rather 
than later". A withdrawal was 
insignificant unless the troops 
moved at least 50 miles away. 

Baghdad had earlier an- 
nounced the removal of its 
troops, who captured Arbil at 
the weekend in a two-day com- 
bined assault with their former 
enemies in the Kurdistan De- 
mocratic Party (KDP). But the 
rival Kurdish faction, the Pa- 
triotic Union of Kurdistan 
(PL'Kj. insisted the Iraqi sol- 
diers were still present and 
massacring its members. 

The PUK spokesman said: 
"(Iraqi troops) have committed 
mass executions in Arbil of 
PUK members - some of them 
have been executed in the 
streets. A few hundred have 
been killed. Many hundreds 
have been arrested." 

.As Western governments 
considered their response, 
doubts remained about the pre- 
cise status of Arbil under the 
terms of the "safe haven" for 
Kurds declared after the Gulf 
war in 1991. The city was not 
in a zone placed off-limits to 
Iraqi troops by Western gov- 


ernments following a resolution 
by the United Nations Securi- 
ty CoonriL But US officials said 
it was within a “no- fly zone" de- 


it of UN resolutions protecting 
the Kurds should apply. 

Halting between the Kurdish 
tactions, rivals who have shift- 
ed alliances between Iraq and 
Iran, ignited in mid-August de- 
spfte US efforts to broker a 
ceasefire. The KDP. under Mas- 
soud Baizani, looked to Presi- 
dent SaHrfam after the PUK 
reportedly gained backing from 
Iran. The PUK leader. Jalal Ta- 
labani, has said Iraqi Kurdistan 



Rifkind: He believes that 
the West must respond 

could split into pro-Iraq and 
pro-Iran regions if Washington 
and its allies do not respond. 

Efforts to convene a session 
of the UN Security’ Council 
were bagged down yesterday as 
diplomats struggled to assess 
whether there had been any ex- 
plicit violation of UN resolu- 
tions. Doubts were being 
expressed privately as to 
whether there would be enough 
support in the Council for se- 
rious UN action against Iraq be- 
yond the usual words of 
condemnation. Russia and 
China, both permanent Coun- 
cil members, would be likely to 
oppose any military response, 
sources said. 


The focus of attention at the 
UN is Resolution 688, which 
calls on Iraq to end all repres- 
sion of its Kurdish minorities 
and to respect their human 
rights. It was on the back of this 
resolution that the US and its 
allies established a “safe haver?" 
north of the 36th paiaileL 

The allies may argue that 
Baghdad has already violated 
Resolution 688 by its actions at 
the weekend. In theory, any 
“material breach" of the UN 
resolutions could open Iraq to 
reprisals, up to and including 
military action. 

Bnt the case is weakened by 
the vagueness of Resolution 
688, which does little to define 
what would constitute repres- 
sion by Baghdad. Still more dis- 
couraging for the Americans is 
the likely resistance of some in 
the Security Council, notably 
Russia, which has already called 
for restraint. “If they (the US) 
do take military action, it is 
more likely that they would 
do so on their own and come 
here for the approval of the Se- 
curity Council after its ail over," 
one diplomat suggested. 

Speaking in Tokyo after 
meeting his Japanese opposite 
number, Mr Rifkind hinted 
that the Government was in 
favour of some punitive re- 
sponse to the Iraqi assault. “We 
know perfectly well that his 
[President Saddam's] objective 
is to use any opportunity that 
presents itself to establish con- 
trol over the Kurdish areas ... 
His initial objective has to be to 
regain what he lost as a result 
of the Gulf War ... Hewillbe 
in a stronger position to con- 
template aggression against 
other countries if he has control 
over the whole of Iraq itself." 

British sources said Presi- 
dent Saddam’s posture since the 
Gulf war had been to push the 
international community when- 
ever possible and see hew far he 
got. If cot stopped now. he 
would push further and further. 




SAFAHAERI 

ban has accused the United 


Short rations: The scene in a market in central Baghdad yesterday where the news of the UN delaying the food- 
for-oll deal has seen a sharp rise in food prices Photograph: Faleh Kheiber/Reuter 


Kurdish population of Iraq. 

In a commentary which re- 
flects the views of the Iranian 
clerical authorities. Tehran Ra- 
dio said both Washington and 
Baghdad have “common inter- 
ests” m the suppression of the 
Iraqi Kurdish populations" . 

The station said: “The dash- 
es in northern Iraq are not the 
fruits of I ran’s intervention but 
those of Washington's secret 
attempts to block Iran's diplo- 
matic effort in northern Iraq." 

It said dial Saddam Hussein’s 
mili tary intervention in the 
American protected zone north 
of the 36th parallel was carried 
out with the “full knowledge” 
of the US. “That explains why 
it took the White House three 
full days before they gave Bagh- Jl 
dad awaming; andanyway. Sad- w 
dam had staled from the outset 
that he would not remain long 
in the area," it added. 

What makes the situation in 
the protected zone more com- 
plicated for US policy-makers 
is that the Patriotic Union of 
Kurdistan (PUK), which 1 is 
backed by Tfehran against the 
Kurdistan Democratic Party 
. (KDP), also enjoys Washing- 
ton's favour. 

Tehran last month took ad- 
vantage of the infighting, which 
has left more than.2JX)G dead, 
by bombarding strongholds, of 
the Democratic Party of lran- 
ian Kurdistan (DPHQ inside the 
protected zone. ■ 

7b add to the confusion, 
Iranian leaders have also cre- 
ated their own Kurdish parties 
in Iraqi Kurdistan, including the 
Kurdish Hizbollah. 

The radio commentary con- 
cluded: “From the beginning 
[of the fight between foe two 
Kurdish factions] ban started an 
all-out humanitarian effort to 
. end the bloodshed and ... was 
able to establish a fragile peace. ^ 
Bat Washington's Unruly reac- ” 
tion to that success ... led the 
White. House to renew the in- 
fighting and encourage Saddam 
into new ventures.” 
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Bemused Clinton pressed to act 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

President Bill Clinton’s senior 
foreign-polity advisers huddled 
in the White House yesterday 
to deride a response to Saddam 
Hussein’s latest aggression as 
pressure mounted on foe US 
and foe Western allies to pun- 
ish him for bis incursion at foe 
weekend into foe Kurdish “safe 
zone" in northern Iraq. 

Last night there was still no 
firm pointer whether Washing- 
ton would opt for a military or 
a diplomatic reprisal -or a com- 
bination of boLb - but calls are 
multiplying that without stern 
action, allied credibility in foe 
region would be severely dent- 
ed. Nor was it clear whether the 
Iraqi dictator had pulled his 
forces back from Arbil to south 
of foe 36th parallel. 

US officials believe some 
pull-back is taking place but, as 
always, are sceptical of any 
pledge from Baghdad; in the 


words of one, “it appears to be 
a redeployment rather than a 
withdrawal". US forces in the 
region, more than 200 aircraft 
and 23.000 men, remain on 
high alert. Foot B-52 bombers 
have been repositioned in 
Guam for possible use against 
Iraq and troops and aircraft in 
foe US are on standby. 

Washington’s war of words 
continues, in the same vein as 
in previous comparable skir- 
mishes with President Saddam 
ance his defeat in the 1991 Gulf 
war. The challenge would not 
go unanswered: “Because he’s 
prone to miscalculation," Mike 
McCurry, the White House 
spokesman, said yesterday, 
That might lead him to believe 
he can do other things that are 
clearly unacceptable." 

But several factors complicate 
the issue. One is foe problem of 
devising a satisfactory military 
response. The dispatch of 
ground troops is unlikely, ex- 
perts say, because of the remote 


and difficult terrain in foe re- 
gion, while foe use of air pow- 
er against Iraqi armoured units 
could cause casualties to foe 
Kurdish civilian population. 

The Clinton administration 
must also weigh foe impact of 
the new Isiamic-Ied govern- 
ment of Turkey, as well as foe 
fact that the region’s Kurds 
are split between pro-Iraqi and 
pro- Iranian factions. 

Against that, however, it must 
guard against any hint of irres- 
olution against Saddam being 
exploited by foe Republican 
presidential candidate. Bob 
Dole. 

Indeed, Mr Dole said at a 
weekend election meeting that 
President Saddam “has been 
testing American leadership 
and finding, it weak”. He ac- 
cused the administration of 
“delegating the problem to low- 
level officials" whose “inaudi- 
ble warnings" had naturally 
been ignored by Iraq. To which 
Mr McGiny retorted that it was 


time for the country to speak 
“with one common voice". 

Some analysts here argue 
that whatever punishment he in- 
curs, President Saddam has al- 
ready scored a points win in his 
latest confrontation with the 
West He has shown he is still 
a force in his own backyard and 
succeeded in preventing foe 
formation of a united Kurdish 
movement in Iraq, which bad 
been a prime diplomatic ob- 
jective of foe US. 

The dilemma was summed up 
by. a New hbrk Times editorial 
yesterday. The US “rightly" 
opposed the permanent parti- 
tion of Iraq or the creation of 
an independent Kurdish state. 
But it was dealing with an irra- 
tional adversary. Faced with 
Washington’s threats, “a mini- 
mally responsible Iraqi leader 
would back off to spare his peo- 
ple unnecessary further suffer- 
ing". But Saddam had failed 
that test in the past “and may 
do so again”. 


Money marks Ukraine’s identity 


TONY BARBER 

Europe Editor 

Ukraine launched a new 
currency, foe hryvna, yesterday 
in an effort to consolidate na- 
tional independence and 
demonstrate foe government’s 
commitment to sound eco- 
nomic policies. The hryvna re- 
places foe karbovanets, a 
temporary coupon that was 
introduced in 1992, shortly after 
Ukraine gained independence 
amid the collapse of foe Soviet 
Union. 

Many exchange offices in 
Kiev failed to open on time 
yesterday morning because they 
had no new banknotes to 
distribute. Many stores were 
also dosed because shopkeep- 
er did not have enough new 
money to give out as change. 

Nevertheless the hryvna’s 
appearance marks an important 
step forward in Ukraine's 
progress to full-fledged state- 
hood. Another milestone was 
passed last June when parlia- 
ment adopted a new constitu- 
tion, replacing an amended 
version of foe 1978 Soviet con- 
stitution that had been in force 
since Ukraine’s declaration of 
independence in August 1991. 

In a gesture of Western 
support for Ukraine, Chancel- 



New for old: A woman at Kiev’s central post office 
collects her pension in the new hryvna Photograph: AP 


for Helmut Kohl of Germany 
arrived in Kiev yesterday for 
talks with President Leooid 
Kuchma and his Prime Minis- 
ter, Pavto Lazarenko. John Ma- 
jor visited Kiev last April and 
expressed strong support for 
Ukraine's independence. 

The hiyvna beats the same 
name as a currency that circu- 
lated in 1918 during Ukraine’s 
first experiment in indepen- 
dence after the fall of the Tsais. 
Hryvna is an Old Church 
Slavonic term for money. 

The brief life of foe karbo- 
vanets, which replaced the 
former Soviet rouble, coincided 


with a period of extraordinary 
economic instability in Ukraine. 
Annual inflation soared to 

10.000 per cent in 1993, indus- 
trial output slumped, and 
Ukraine fell behind Russia in de- 
veloping financial markets and 
privatising state enterprises. 

Yet foe picture has improved 
over the past year. The karbo- 
vanets has held steady against 
foe dollar since December, and 
inflation fell to a monthly rate 
of 01 per cent in June and July. 

Ukrainians have two weeks to 
exchange their old monev for 
lfie ratc fixed at 

100.000 kurfoovantsi for one 


hryvna. Mr Lazarenko’s. gov- 
ernment is initially se tting the 
hiyvna at 1.75 to foe do llar; but 
may emulate Russia in creating 
a flexible “corridor" exchange 
rate. This permits a gradual 
decline in the currency's notional 
value, within limbs determined 
by foe government’s anli-infl a- 
tionaiy policies. The strategy has 
proved a success in Russia since 
foe rouble was placed in a 
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state of Missouri and to final vie- 
toiy on 5 November. 

For both men it is the last 
election, hard though that may 
be to believe of that compulsive 
and hugely gifted campaigner 
Bill Clinton, at the tender po- 
litical age of 50. As for Mr Dole, 
at the age of 73 he has, in his 
own words, “nowhere to go 
but the While House, or home**. 

And it is to the latter that the 
Republican presently looks to he 
heading. Mr Clinton starts with 
all the high cards, and every 
precedent argues for his re- 
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invariably win. So do those pre- 
skfing over an economy growing 
- as did the US’s in the second 
quarter - at 4.8 per cent a year. 

Polls since last week’s con- 
vention in Chicago put his lead 
back at 15 to 20 per cent, vir- 
tually eradicating whatever 
“bounce*’ Mr Dole took with 
him from San Diego a fortnight 
ago. Never in modem Ameri- 
can history has such a deficit at 
Labor Day been reversed in the 
following two months. 

Admittedly, Gerald Ford in 
1976 and Hubert Humphrey in 
1968 came dose after emerging 
from their respective conven- 
tions far behind. But both failed. 
And even in the most legendary 
comeback of them all, Harry 
Truman's against Thomas 
Dewey in 1948, the largest mea- 
sured lead of the Republican was 
13 per cent And Truman was an 
incumbent president 


*fo turn history cm its head, the 
conventional wisdom says, Mr 
Dole must have some help from 
outside - a Wall Street crash (un- 
likely), a foreign policy calami- 
ty (Iraq thus far is not measuring 
up), or a scandal that engulfs Mr 
Clinton (despite Whitewater 
and Dick Morris, nothing in 
prospect of the scale required). 

In terms of regions, and the 
individual states whose elec- 
toral college votes formally de- 
termine the winner, Mr Clinton's 
position looks equally unassail- 
able. On both coasts he is far 
ahead: in the East, be is poised 
lo carry every state from Maine 
to Maryland, with the possible 
exception of New Hampshire. 
On the other ride, Washington, 
Oregon and above all California, 
whose 54 electoral votes are on 
their own one-fifth of the 270 
needed to win, look solid. 

Mr Dole can count on most of 


the South, altho ugh Mr Clinton 
should win in at least his native 
Arkansas, perhaps Tennessee, 
and is competitive in Florida 
which no Republican can afford 
to lose. Almost certainly. Mr 
Dole will carry the central tier of 
Plains states, north and south of 
his native Kansas, as well as most 
of the Rocky Mountain states. 

And if the race does become 
dose, it will be decided in the 
arc of old industrial states 
from Wisconsin through Illinois, 
Ohio and Michigan to Penn- 
sylvania - in every cmc of which 
the President now enjoys a 
handsome lead. If the election 
were held tomorrow, one study 
says, be would win an electoral 
college landslide of 409 to 126. 

The presence, too, of the in- 
dependent Ross Perot works to 
Mr Clinton’s advantage. The 
Texas billionaire has yet to find 
a vfoe-presidentiaf candidate for 


the Reform Party ticket, andtas 
first 30-minute television “info- 
mercial? this weekend went by 
almost unnoticed- Bui even if he 

wins half or less of the 19 per 
cent be took ia 1992, the bulk 
of those votes are expected to 
be at Mr Dole’s expense. 

MrPtrofs Sroogest issue isthe 
r V-ficit, anH h Sup dqft broad cas t, 
he took direct aim at Mr Dole’s 
promise of a 15 per cent across- 
the-board taxcut, describing it as 
a re-run of the supply-side 
u voodooecooomics’’oftheRea- 

gm era, which had helped run up 
the national debt to $5,000bn 
(£3300bn). 

Small wonder the Dole camp 


is 

Perot out of the three presi- 
dential debates this autumn, the 
first of them in St Louis on 25 
September, and that Mr Clin- 
ton’s aides are trying equally 
hard to have him take pah. 



Home-town heroes bring the politics closer 


Elaine Davenport 

charts her state’s 
progress during 
the run-up to the 
US elections 


When I vote on 5 November in 
the small gymnasium of the 
local elementary school in my 
neighbourhood in Austin, 
Texas, my ballot will start with 
a choice between Bill Clinton 
and Bob Dole for United States 
president. That race - for the 
top position in the most 
powerful country in the world 
- will get most of the headlines 
here and abroad and is, I admit 
relatively important. 

But no matterwhat happens 
during the next eight weeks in 
the presidential race, all politics 
are essentially local and by far 
the juiciest fights will have 
taken place much further down 
the balloL The winners of the 
other contests .will be making 
decisions that affect my life, and 
the lives of the nearly 1 million 
of us living in the Austin area. 

Ballots in Travis County will 
have contested races for three 
Texas Supreme Court positions, 
three Court of Criminal Ap- 
peals places and three seats m 
the state legislature. Also up for 
grabs are sheriff, district attor- 
ney, district judge, tax assessor- 
collector, a seat on the state 
Railroad Commission and one 
on the Board of Education. 

So far the Tfexas race that has 
captured the most attention is 
for US senator. Both our cur- 
rent senators are Republicans. 
The term of Kay Bailey Hutchi- 
son, the former university 
cheerleader turned conservative 
politician, is not up this year. But 
Phil Gramm, who ran for the 
Republican nomination for 
president earlier this year and 
pulled out when most voters 
around the country chose Mr 
Dole, is fending off a storybook 
challenge from Victor Morales. 

Mr Morales is not a politician 



Battle ground: Like voters everywhere, those in Austin, the second largest state capital in the US, are Influenced by local issues 


but a government high' school 
teacher from Crandall in south 
Texas. He won the Democrat- 
ic nomination by driving all 
over Texas in his pick-up truck, 
shaking hands and listening to 
people. The technique is rem- 
iniscent of Tfexas’s best-known 
politician. Lyndon B Johnson, 
also a Democrat, who became 
president when John F Kennedy 
was assassinated in 1963. Fann- 
eis in the hill country where LBJ 


Austinite 1 know who is best 
described as a proper little old 
lady did volunteer work for Mr 
Morales and claims to have got 
drunk and danced aL night when 
he won the primary. Her friends 
were astounded; die says she 
Bleed Mr Morales' smile. 

His ancestry appeals to the 
stale’s Mexican Americans who 
will be in the majority in less 
than a generation and who are 
still under-represented politi- 


famous for accepting $15 at a 
time to fill his petrol tank and 
get him to his next stop. 

Not so long ago Austin would 
have been solid Morales coun- 
try. The state capital and home 
of the University of Texas was 
rightly consideredby the rest of 
the state to be a bastion of lib- 
eralism. But that is changing, as 
massive population growth in 
the area brings in more midefle- 


class, white conservative voters. 

was born and first campaigned ■ calty. His pick-up truck appeals Ibday the odds are about even 
remember him driving full tOc to the rural, conservative, white that a Republican wfli 


served their time back into the 
community, affirmative action, 
whether to endorse English as 
the official language or how to 
deal with increasing rate of ju- 
venile crime. 

The passion that local issues 
can evoke is seen in the race fqr 
district attorney. Democratic 
incumbent, Ronnie Earle, has 
incensed some of the African- 
American community by ob- 
taining the conviction of a 


12-year-old poor black girl for 
“injury to a chfld" in the death 
of a two-year-old who was in her 
care. Mr Earle is accused of 
playing politics with the case. 
Help wim the girfs appeal is be- 
ingorganised. • 

The Democratic lesbian 
lawyer running for Travis coun- 
ty sheriff is also unlikely to go 
unnoticed. No doubt we win bear 
more about her and others in the 
coming weeks. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


P olice m Malawi yesterday arrested two associates 
of former president Kamuzu Banda on charges of 
attempted murder and conspiracy to murder. Mr Banda's 
lop aide John Tempo, and former long-time companion 
Cecilia Kadzamira, were arrested on charges related lo ibe 
recent shooting of an Asian shop-owner. Malawi's 
undisputed ruler for three decades, Mr Band a lost power in 
the first all-party elections in 1994. Reuter - Bloufyn 

T he Japanese cult guru Shoko Asahara and two of his 
fbUoweis were ordered to pay nearly S75m (£4.8m) in 
damages to victims of the nerve gas attack on Tokyo’s 
subways last year. Since Asahara’s Aum Shinri Kyo cult has 
already been ordered to disband and has been declared 
legally bankrupt, it is very unlikely that the damages will be 
paid. The morning rush-hour attack left 12 people dead and 
thousands ill. AP - Tbftyo 


Doris Yeltsin, the Russian President, met his Prime 
CrMinisier Viktor Chernomyrdin yesterday to discuss (he 
peace deal struck by General Alexander Lebed with the 
Chechen separatists. The news agency Tass quoted Mr 
Yeltsin’s press office as saying the meeting took place at a 
hunting lodge outside Moscow where the President is on 
holiday. The meeting took place amid persistent rumours 
that Mr Yeltsin had again fallen 31 after two minor heart 
attacks last year. Reuter - Moscow 

T he writer Andre Malraux will be reburied in the 
Pantheon, Paris, next to Vbftaire, Rousseau and Victor 
Hugo, the French government said His remains will be 
transferred on 23 November in a special honours ceremony, 
according to die Cultural Affairs Minister, Philippe Dousie- 
Blazy. Mairaux’s best-known works are La Condition 
Humaine, about China in the 1920s, and L 'Espo'nr, about the 
civil war in Spain, in which he fought on the Republican 
ride. Malraux also travelled extensively in the Far East, and 
narrowly escaped a German firing squad as a fighter in the 
Resistance during the Second World War. He died oh 23 
November 1976, and was buried near Paris. Reuter - Paris 

T he head of Sweden’s reformed Communist party has 
admitted that she has a drinking problem. Gudrun 
Schyman, who heads the Leftist Party - which has 22 seals in 
the 349-member parliament - told nationwide television she 
has “problems with alcoholism” but does not intend to 
resign as party leader. “I don't have a problem every day," 
the 47-year-old politician said. “For long periods, I don’t 
have any problem at all. Bnt there are periods when I lose 
judgement" AP - Stockholm 


T he last 500 Vietnamese refugees in Indonesia left for 
home, emptying an island camp that over the past two 
decades housed 120,000 boat people fleeing war and 
Communist rule. Indonesia and other South-East Asian 
countries have been expelling their remaining refugees and 
closing their camps under a United Nations programme that 
has returned 82.000 people to Vietnam. AP - Jakarta 


J ordan will put on trial between 30 to 50 men for 

alleged involvement in riots after (he government doubled 
bread prices last month. Many of the men are members of 
the Jordanian Arab Socialist Ba’ath Party (JASBP), blamed 
by the government for instigating Jordan's worst civil 
disturbances in seven years, and other activists who look 
part in torching and damaging public buildings and banks. 
Reuter - Amman. 


S pain’s Supreme Court is considering indicting former 
Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez as part of its widened 
probe into alleged government death squads that targeted 
Basque separatists, the newspaper 1 El Pais reported. 
However, the daily said most justices are leaning against 
either indicting or summoning Gonzalez, who was prime 
minister from 1982 until last year. AP - Madrid 

T he rare green turtle was spotted for the first time in 
many years laying eggs on the beach on the southern side 
of i .amnia island, near Hong Kong. But conservationists’ 
delight soon turned to fury when they realised the turtle's 
eggs had been stolen by a passerby after the reptile returned 
to the water, said Frazer McGilvray, spokesman for the 
Hong Kong Marine Conservation Society. Reuter - Hong 


along country roads, leaping out 
of his vehicle and striding across 
their fields to shake hands and 
talk a spefl. 

The technique must still work, 
for Mr Morales upset two 
incumbent Democratic 
congressmen for the November 
ballot spot. IBs candidacy is 
inspiring unusual passions. One 


male voter. His underdog can- 
didacy appeals to voteis who are 
tired of life-long politicians. 
His lack of funds - he began on 
$8,000 (£5,300) of his $10,000 
life savings -is in dr ama tic dis- 
proportion to Mr Gramm’s 
$835m. Mr Gramm is well 
known for accepting special 
interest money; Mr Morales is 


[ win. 

Yet voters in Austin - or any- 
where in the US - are looking 
for candidates who seem to 
think like they do on local 
questions such as dean water 
and air, bus services, howlfexas 
will interpret new federal im- 
migration and welfare reform 
rules, whether to allow con- 
victed sex offenders who have 


Where the Stars and Stripes 
only flutters to deceive 


The United States has been suf- 
focating. Not through the heat, 
which has been remarkably be- 
nign in most areas, bill the 
God-bless- America patriotism. 

The Olympics were bad 
enough, but what did it was the 
party conventions. The Stars 
and Stripes ties, shirts, sequiaea 
waistcoats the delegates wore: 
the speeches about the Amer- 
ican Dream, about. America 


MIAMI DAYS 


the greatest country in the his-. 


is Spanish. The staff at hotels 
and restaurants speak just 
enough English to accommo- 
date the needs of tourists- just 
as in Mexico. But tty to explain 
to a bellboy that the plumbing 
doesn’t work, or ask for your 
waiter w expand on the Ingre-. 

ibnAlnlitV PTwrak” 


dients in- “tonight’s specials” , 

Bseses^sssatsEfe 

mankind", and so on. 

Desperate for a breather, 1 
flew south to spend a couple of 
days in Miami- Now, yes, of 
couree it does ™ 

$sas2Sissx££ 

»£}&*£&*'** 
of Ihe enormous US ftojtai 
flutter alongade^ehigiway 


from the mayor down, are 
Cubans. The Miami Herald has 
a Spanish supplement called# 
Nuevo Hencddo which is fatter 
than the rest of the newspaper. 
The other Miami newspaper, 
published in Spanish, is called 
El Diaiiode las Americas. 

I was told by a friend I had 
last seen on a previous trip to 
Miami eight years ago that the 
Hispanic stranglehold had 


member thinking that if you 
were of European descent and 
would like to have a flavour of 
what it was like to be black in 
-Potgjeteisrus, Northern Tians- 
vaaL, under apartheid, this was 
the place to be. Itwasj’t that 1 
was scorned or sniffed ai. lt was 
worse. It was as if 1 wasn’t there. 

I caught a glimpse of the lo- 
cal aristocracy last week asl was 
checking in at my hotel Behind 
me in the spacious lobby, an 
olive-skinned girl in her teens 
was posing for a photographer 
alonj^de a pillar and avast bou- 
quet of flowers. She was wear- 
ing a long, off-the-shoulder 
satin gown - a wedding dress in 
pink. But she was too young to 
be getting married. Too young 

to be assuming a demeanour so 

haughty for the camera. 


leading out of the airport mjo v fotervening rd never seen this anywhere 

WfcBWWT 

,he natives pw on topac* ^ Spe^SpanBhathoKd mglbedmoaoftheBgtosn. 

itors front to nor*. million. or Latin Amenca, to theprl™, 

^conamonJy refer ^ SO per cent of tie pop- 

pid gringos j names like nla tion. And unlike Los Ange- 

and vou U read names ^ OTOt fter border dtieswhere 

H ispanic live in great number*, 
those on the top economic 


Leon. Turn on tbs radio and see 


S^a^Spanish-speaieis. 


celebrating her 15th birthday. 
Evidently, somewhere else in 
the hotel a big party was being 
held in her honour. 

In l ari" American countries 
it is a very big deal when a girl 
reaches 15. Parents will go to 
great lengths to make sure they 
nark this female variation on 


the bar mitzvah in appropriately 
splendid style. I once attended 
such an event in Mexico. The 
family were poor but they were 
hosting 3 banquet fit for a 
pharaoh. Someone explained to 
me that the father bad as the 
Mexican saying goes, “thrown 
the house oat of the window". 

Which meant that he had spent 

every last penny he had to con- 
vey the required impression of 
affluence and paternal devotion. 

It’s this kind of attitude to- 
wards money that makes coun- 
tries such as Mexico great in 
spirit but bankrupt - congeni- 
tally incapable, it would seem, 
of the thrift on winch the wealth 
of hs mighty northern neighbour 
* is built. However, once those 
same people come to the US, 
it sppears that they sober pp and 
start behaving according to 
local rules. Otherwise how to 
explain the opulence of Miami? 

How, for that matter, to 
explain a giant electronicscreen 
on Highway 95 (“la Noventa y 
Cinco") advertising holidays in 
Alaska? It could only have 
meant one thing. Alaska is an 
even better place than Miami to 
escape the claustrophobia of 
American campaign politics, 
two months of which we shall 
be obliged to endure between 
now and 5 November. 

John Carlin 
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internationa l 

fiddle East accord: Israel rejects Arafat’s call for international arbitration as negotiators fail to agree over summit Gallery 

hoaxer 


seeks help 

to revive 
peace talks 


PAMR 

if Reuter 

lUsalem - Yasser Arafat 
ihat he 

I L„® *? rMt “ n * 1 arbitration to 

laelXT"* ProC<ss with 

ITte suggestion came after Is- 
t u and Palestine Liberation 
gjmsai ion negotiators again 
' e ? to reacb agreement cm re- 
nui S fuj] peace talks, or on 
a first summit be- 
*n Mr Arafat and the IsraeEi 
me Minister, Benjamin 
lanvaiui. 

^sked about the Palestinian 
■‘sident's comments, a 
desman for Mr Netanyahu 
eaed arbitration and said the 
lest ini an leader was trying to 
assure Israel as negotiators 
ught a formula for resuming 
u-fiedged peace talks. 

“We are committed to the 
:aee process and we are seek- 
S through all means to main- 
in and protect it and in case 
faces difficulties, we are go- 
g to .seek arbitration," Mr 
rarat said. David Bar-Elan, 
etanyahu's director of com- 
munications. said in response: . 
We are not going to anything 
ice arbitration." 

Mr Bar-Ill an added that ar- 
itration ran against the spirit 
if the 1991 Middle East peace 
inference that sanctioned 
pjrect peace talks between the 
parties. “I think it is a traditional 
Lactic to pull this land of thing . 
pt the very last minute before 
an agreement is reached," he 
paid. 

“I hope the very plain goal of 
[the negotiations in the past 
ifew weeks, namely the achieve- 


ment of an agreed upon agen- 
da, win be achieved without any 
serious hitches and that the sob-, 
sequent meeting between Prime 
Minister Netanyahu and Arafat 
will lake place," he added. 

One PLO official said the 
Palestinians were seeking a 
clear commitment from Mr 
Netanyahu to implement oh 
outstanding issues in Israel- 
PLO peace deals, such as Israeli 
troop redeployment from He- 
bron and other pans of the West 
Bank. 

Israel, he said, proposed to di- 
vert to committees for further 
negotiation issues already 
agreed in past pacts signed by 
previous Labour governments. 
"We asked for reassurances 
this [Ukudj government would 
honour the agreements, imple- 
ment them ami not seek to frag- 
ment them.” the official said. 

Egypt gave Israel three weeks 
to start implementing the peace 
deals or face cancellation of a 
Middle East economic confer- 
ence planned for Cairo in 
November. The Egyptian Am- 
bassador to Israel, Mohammed 
Bassionny. said: “The Egyptian 
government has given thelsraefc 
government three weeks to 
start implementing five points 
Israel was committed to and did 
not implement. Otherwise the 
economic conference' will not be 
held. 

“The five points that Israel 
must implement are redeploy- 
ment from Hebron, further re- 
deployments from the West 
Bank, opening safe passages be- 
tween Gaza and the WfestBank, 
release of all women prisoners 
and lifting the closure: con> 
pleteiy," Mr Basriouny said. 



r- fr**— •• , -nf rT" — n iiii — — ■ “ 

Israeli soldiers guard a tunnel in a £29tn road Gnkfng Gush Ebion Jewish settlement on the West Bank with Jerusalem, by-passing Bethlehem. At the 

opening ceremony yesterday Israefi peace activists protested that the govemnient was spenting disproportionately Large sums on settlers. Photograph: Reuter 

Indonesia democracy activists ‘missing’ 


RICHARD LLOYD PARRY 

Five weeks after thousands of 
Indonesians rioted in support of 
the democracy leader, Mega- 
wati Sukarnoputri, a report by 
the government- sponsored Na- 
tional Commission for Human 
Rights says that at least 74 
people are still unaccounted for. 

■ Five people were killed in the 
riots, according to the com- 
mission, after police raided the 
headquarters of the Indonesian 
Democratic Party (PDI), and 
evicted supporters of Ms 
' Megawatt, its deposed leader. 

General Syarwan Hamid, 


chief of the army’s socio-polit- 
ical affairs unit, yesterday re- 
jected the report The official 
number of fatalities acknowl- 
edged by the military is four. 
General Hamid was quoted as 
saying that reports of large 
numbers of missing people, 
feared killed at the hands of po- 
lice and the military, were not 
to be taken seriously. “The 
missing people have simply hot 
returned home: That’s all." he 

The Indohbsian ariiKd^OT^ 
have been accused in the past 
of engineering the “disappear- 
ances" of political opponents, 


most recently in East Timor 
where some 200 civilians van- 
ished after troops fired on 
mourners at a funeral in 12191. 

Members of the Commission 
for Human Rights, independent 
monitors, and journalists in- 
vestigating the aftermath of 
life riots have been hampered 
by contradictory accounts of the 
numbers of missing and wound- 
ed, lack of co-operation by the 
authorities, and fear of retri- 
bution among witnesses. 

; \The Independent has spoken 
fo two men who daimed to have 
witnessed killings of Megawati 
. supporters during the raid on 


the party headquarters. They 
were allegedly carried out by 
men dressed as supporters of a 
rival factionm the POI, but sus- 
pected of being disguised mem- 
bers of the armed forces. 

According to the first witness, 
a 30-year-old student, he was 
standing guard outside the PDI 
headquarters when several 
trucks arrived carrying the al- 
leged supporters of the rival fac- 
tion shortly aftd 6am on 27 July. 
They produced bayonets and 
handguns fitted with silencers 
and began shooting and stab- 
bing PDI supporters sleeping on 
a grass verge in front of the 

7 < 0 * l ! i . 


headquarters. Fire hoses were 
used to rinse down the road. 

The second witness was in- 
side the PDI headquarters 
when the alleged faction sup- 
porters forced their way in. He 
claims to have seen them stab- 
bing and shooting as many as 40 
people with bayonets and si- 
lenced firearms. The bodies 
were loaded into a truck and the 
area was hosed down. 

Similar accounts were gath- 
ered by an Amnesty Interna- 
tional researcher who returned 
from Indonesia last week, but 
none of the witnesses was pre- 
pared to talk to the Comnnssioti. 


Copenhagen - In a reversal of 
usual employment practices, a 
museum dismissed Anna Cast- 
berg and then demanded proof 
that she was qualified for a job 
she no longer bad 

Ms Castberg, a Danish-born 
British citizen, was hired as di- 
rector of Copenhagen's Arken 
Museum of Modem Art based 
cm her impressive qualifica- 
tions. After three years, they 
have come back to haunt her 
and the museum, the B. T news- 
paper reported yesterday. 

Last month, the mysterious, 
glamorous woman - newspapers 
say she reminds them of Meryl 
Streep - was dismissed by 
Copenhagen County, which 
claimed she was a poor man- 
ager. The county gave her 
600,000 kroner (about £65,000) 
in severance pay. 

Now the museum board 
wants proof of her claims that 
she was educated at the Sor- 
bonne and the Courtauld In- 
stitute of Art in London, was a 
columnist for the Paris-based 
newspaper the International 
Herald Tribune in 1970s, and 
worked at two Czech museums, 
as she daimed. 

None of those places had ever 
heard of her, said D anish news- 
papers, which have been inves- 
tigating her past since her 
dismissal on 20 August 

The mystery deepened when 
Ms Castberg, 48, vanished, say- 
ing that she would collect proof 
of her claims. Newspapers can- 
not find her and her lawyer. Per 
Magid, said be no longer rep- 
resented her. 

If she returns, the museum 
and county may sue unless she 
proves she was worthy of the job 
and the “golden handshake”. 

Asked if it was not better to 
check credentials before hiring, 
rather than after firing, Copen- 
hagen County’s Henning 
Thomsen said that employment 
had to be based on trust 

But the B.T. tabloid said Ms 
Castberg was so “beautiful, 
charming and intelligent" that 
the male-dominated hiring 
committee might have not have 
been looking at her resutnk 
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Dom Adam Kehrle 


The name of Brother Adam is 
well known in all bee-keeping 
ciitles. The small market und- 
erselling his honey mi a gran fo 
a French provincial town or the 
bjg commercial apiary in the 
southern United States selling 
^^usands of queen honey bees 
all over the world will be just 
as familiar with his work as 
the academic centres of every 
continent. 

Born Karl Kehrle in south 
Germany, in 1910, as a boy of 
II, be was sent from his home 
to join the order of Benedictine 
monks at St Mary's Abbev, 
Buckfcst, m South Devon. Here 
he was initially named T 

Ill-health prompted his move 
from building work as a stone 
mason to a lifetime’s involve- 
ment with the abbey apiaries; 
the development of the bee- 
keeping enterprise at Buckfast 
Abbey was both his brainchild 
and the endeavours of his 
physical hard work against a 
backcloth of monastic life. 

.In 1915 he began his work 
with the bees, which he took 
over full responsibility for in 
1919. The disastrous so-called 
Isle of Wight epidemic which 
caused the wholesale loss of 
honey bees in the British Isles 
at the outbreak of the First 
World War was to shape the 


breeding programme that 
Kehrle was to follow. Only 16 
colonies out of 45 survived at 
the Abbey apiaries and these, 
a cross between Italian and 
British Blacks or CamioLan and 
British Blacks, produced his 
original breeding stock. 

In 1920, he obtained a copy 
of the paper “The Art of Bee 
Breeding”, by Professor L. 
Armbruster, which set out a the- 
oretical approach to the breed- 
ing of honey bees with regard, 
to the laws of the geneticist 
Gregor Mendel. 

Kehrle’s goal was clear. He 
wanted to create a cross-breed 
of bees with resistance to dis- 
ease (especially acarine), that 
were very gentle to handle, 
that swarmed rarely and were 
abundant honey producers. He • 
set up an isolation mating sta- 
tion at Sherbeton in the middle 
of Dartmoor in 1925 where 
the harsh climatic weather con- 
ditions were a test far any hon- 
ey bee and did not allow wild 
stock to survive which would 
create ms-matings. 

In 1930 Kehrle resited the 
home apiary and commenced 
work on the reorganisation of 
the honey department, re- 
building the honey extractin g 
plant When he fell 01 two years 
later and returned home to 


Germany, it was the first time 
Since he had left home aged 11 
- 22 years earlier. 

For the next 20 years Kehiie 
bred with the stocks he bad cre- 
ated, selling queens and setting 
up Buckfast bee production as 
a commercial activity. 

His extremely- important 
study and collection of bee 
breeding material from Eu- 
rope and the countries border- 
ing the Mediterranean (both 
north and south) began in 1950 
when shortage of transport and 
fuel were still very difficult 
after the Second World Mfar. 

He travelled over 82,000 
miles by road in his search for 
desirable bees (phis 7,800 miles 
by sea— and many more by air): 
for example to Fiance, Switzer- 
land,- Austria, Italy, Sicily, and 
Germany in 1950; to North 
Africa. Algeria, Israel, Jor- 
dan, Syria, Lebanon, Cyprus, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, and the 
Ligurian Alps in 1952. This 


penetrating into the Sahara 
Desert itself. It culminated in a 

AJxka, in search of theTblack 
honey bee Apis AfelGfcra Mon- 
dcola when he was S9. (The Cre- 
tan bee is named ApiasmeUifera 
Adami .) 

The result of this work was 


the distinctive tan-coloured 
Buckfast bee - gentle, disease- 
resistant and honey-prodneing. 
It is much sought-after today, 
and is still produced com- 
mercially on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Kefcrie’s teachings and meth- 
ods as a practical beekeeper are 
unsurpassed, and his books. In 
Search of he Best Strains of 
Bees, Breeding the Honeybee* and 
Bee Keeping At Buckfast Abbey, 
first published in 1975, are still 
relevant today. 

Indeed, as early as 1929 his 
accomplishments were publicly 
praised in the British Bee Jour- 
nal of that year. “Like the bees 
he never appears to sleep in 
summer with apiary work, 

invention and CT p t»rr n -| i»^ ration , 

He is one of nature's silent 
workers and the most compe- 
tent one in Britain." 

Ten years latex, he was invit- 
ed to serve on the Ministry of 
Agriculture Advisory Commit- 
tee on apiculture, attending 
quarterly meetings at Rotham- 
sted up until the 1970s, 
which inevitably brought him 
into contact with leading bee- 
keepers in Europe. 

Not only did Kehrle break 
new ground in the assessnent 
of different races of bees and 
bee breeding, but he was com- 


mercially successful throughout 
the world. It was just reward 
therefore that his efforts should 
be recognised with his ap- 
pointment as OBE in the 
Queen's Birthday Honours List 
of 1974. Simflariy, he was 
awarded the \$toltenstkreuz in 
Germany the following year 
for services to beekeeping. 

He was awarded an Honorary 
DSc from the University of 
Uppsala in Sweden in 1987 
and an honorary BSc from 
Exeter University in 1989. 

In the words of Frederich 
Rnttnen “Brother Adam’s life- 
long work has contributed ssb- 
standaBy to the i mpr o v e m ent of 
the management and stocks of 
honey bees. This contribution 
to apKultural research, which in 
turn has had its impact on hon- 
ey bee breeding, has yet to be 
fn% recognised.'* 

His love of bees was evident 
to all who knew him, both in 
his achievements and his daily 
.life. 

Lesley BUI 

Karl Kehrle, monk, bee breeder 
and beekeeper, been AUttlebib- 
erach, Germain 3 August 1898; 
clothed a monk as Dan Adam 
1916; ordained priest 1922; OBE 
1974 ; died Buckfast, Devon 1 
September 1996. 
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Brother Adam: one of nature's silent workers 
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Roger Banks-Pye 


Emile Noel 


“Roger Banks-Pye is the most 
innovative talent working be- 
hind dosed doors this century,” 
proclaimed Louis Gropp, 
Ediior-m-Chief of America’s 
House Beautiful magazine, 
when discussing interior 
designers a few years ago. 

Banks-Pye was the interior 
design director for the deco- 
rating division of Colefax & 
Fowler. At first glance his work 
appears quite traditional be- 
cause of his predominant use of 
antiques, old pictures and ac- 
cessories, but in fact he was 
always re-inventing so that con- 
ventional elements could be 
revitalised and seen anew. 

Working for Colefax & 
Fowler had been Roger Banks- 
Pye’s firm ambition even as a 
student, but it was not until -11 
July 1977. on his 29th birthday, 
that this dream was realised. It 
was also some lime after join- 
ing the famous decorating firm 
that his exceptional talent be- 
gan to emerge. Unusually for an 
aspiring designer, be was put in 
charge of the antiques depart- 
ment, an appointment which 
lasted two years. He then trans- 
ferred to the decorating team 
of Stanley Falconer and later 
that of Tom Parr, where he 
learnt the mechanics and gram- 
mar of decoration in the grand 
Colefax manner. 

In recent years he was in 
much demand as a decorator. 
The very graphic and theatrical 
way he treated architecture ex- 
hibited a bold disregard for 
what others would treat rever- 
entially. He used walls and 


It was peculiarly appropriate 
that at the huge funeral of 
the Rev Dr James Maitland, 
Doctor of Divinity and for 
four decades one of the most 
prominent ministers of the 
Church of Scotland, that a 
priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Father Tbmray Green- 
ham, should have been at 
the altar participating in the ser- 
vice alongside the Rev John 
Robertson and taking the key 
passage “Lord of fife, con- 
queror of death". For Jim Mail- 
land was the pioneer of 
Christian ecumenism in Scot- 
land. 

As the local MP I am in the 
position to know that within 
days of his appointment to the 
first charge at the birth of Liv- 
ingston New Tbwn, Maitland 
pressed the Homan Catholic 
hierarchy to set up a Catholic 
church in the new town, which 
they did as a result of his en- 
treaties long before they had in- 
tended to do so. The facilities 
of the new St Columbas were 
made available to all denomi- 



A taste for the modest and a sense of morality: Banks-Pye's own 
kitchen in London Photograph: James Mermen / Ryland Peters & Small 


floors as Wank canvases, es- 
chewing academic correctness 
for original effects, which were 
often ironical and teasing. 

The delight of the end- 
product was what made his 
work so fresh and comfortable. 
He used torn paper collage on 
walls, appfiqudd squares of fab- 
ric and even napkins sewn on to 


curtains. These quite extraor- 
dinary solutions, along with 
vigorously grained woodwork, 
came at tunes surprisingly close 
to some three-dimensional 
evocation of Synthetic Cubism. 

Banks-Pye was born in 
Sheffield in 1948, where be 
grew up and attended the gram- 
mar school, spending much of 


his time in the art department. 
Drawing was a key factor in de- 
veloping his eye. He always 
maintained tha t taking a pho- 
tograph of some detail taught 
you next to nothing. “You have 
to draw to understand and re- 
member dearly, especially when 
you need to re-use what has 
aroused your interest,” he said, 
and he drew beautifully. 

At 18 he moved to London 
to study Interior Design at the 
North London Polytechnic. Af- 
ter four years he acquired an 
Honours degree along with his 
tutor's disheartening observa- 
tion that his capriciousness 
made him unsuited for a career 
in interior design and that the 
theatre might be a more suitable 
choice. 

After a period of unemploy- 
ment, he was fortunate to work 
for Ewan Madeod, a gifted ar- 
chitect specialising in the 
restoration and adaptation of 
traditional domestic-scale timld- 
ingS_This experience fuelled 
bis inclination towards decora- 
tion, and with a financial part- 
ner Banks-Pye Designs was 
launched. 

Combing London antique 
and junk shops also became part 
of his routine and one that per- 
sisted for the rest of his life. He 
was never much interested in 
what was generally considered 
fine in antiques, his taste being 
for the strange - those odd 
pieces that 20 years ago most 
people passed over. Scale, form, 
pattern and colour were the es- 
sential qualities he looked for 
and it was this graphic aspect of 


The Rev Dr James Maitland 


nations, and a joint arrangement 
was set up between Maitland, 
the Rev Brian Hardy of 
the Episcopal Church, the 
Rev Hamish Smith of the Con- 
gregational Church, and Fa- 
ther John Byrne of the Roman 
Catholic Church to share 
facilities. 

It was MaiUand’s sadness 
later that the Roman Catholics, 
co-operating in everything else, 
chose to bund a church of then- 
own. But the cooperation and 
genuine friendship is in the 
view of informed opinion in 
Scotland the paramount reason 
why the religious divides of the 
west of Scotland and possibly 
Northern Ireland were not im- 
ported into what was to become 
the largest of the Scottish new 
towns. 

In 1996, post-Sheppard/ 
Warlock in Liverpool, ecu- 
menical joint action may not 
seem so remarkable. In the 
Scottish central belt, Maitland’s 
initiative in 1966 was quite 
simply without precedent A 
man before his time, he set an 


example. He would assert to 
Alec Eadie, MP for Mid- 
lothian, and me that a reformed 
’church should ever be 
prepared itself to reform. 

James Maitland was bom 
one of three sons and two 
daughters of die gardener to the 
Bulloch family of Rhum at Fas- 
nacluich near Oban. He was 
ever mindful of his strict up- 
bringing in a devout house- 
hold; his sermons were 
delivered in low, clear tones - 
his expressive eyes speaking 
volumes from the pulpit - and 
laced with earthy analogies 
from a life geared to the soil. 
From the pulpit, as in private, 
he was very direct, looking you 
bard in the eye. uncomfortably 
so for some. 

After attending Oban High 
School, then as now a school 
with a serious academic tradi- 
tion, he went to Edinburgh 
University and was ordained at 
Glenorchy in 1940 after a year 
at New College, the theological 
centre of Edinburgh Universi- 
ty. His first charge was as as- 


sistant priest in Kirkcaldy in 
Fife, but typically he volun- 
teered on a mission to Yoker in 
Glasgow as soon as the Clyde- 
bank bombing became senous. 
As his contemporaries stated: 
“Jim characteristically chose 
the hard way.” He was a com- 
mitted pacifist, though was de- 
termined to share dangers, not 
least because his brother Ian, 
who was awarded the DFC, had 
been killed over Germany as a 
rear gunner in a Lancaster 
bomber. 

From Kirkcaldy he went to St 
Bride’s in Edinburgh and 
became very involved with the 
BBC in Scotland. He was 
a natural as a religious broad- 
caster. And be was later one 
of the pioneers of the television 
service, broadcast from differ- 
ent churches. 

Between 1954 and 1953 he 
committed himself to the Iona 
Community, then under the 
direction of the Rev Dr George 
MacLeod and the Rev Dr 
Ralph Morton. His contempo- 
raries at that time would say of 


thmffl that ul timately Shaped his 

work. 

At Colefax & Fowler the op- 
portunity that enabled him to 
develop his style was the pro- 
motional aspect of the firm's 
work for whxh he was made re- 
sponsible. This covered de- 
signing and decorating the 
window displays in Brook 
Street, Ebuzy Street and, as the 
company grew, Fu lham Road 
and elsewhere. He took charge 
of the promotional photo 
shoots, and exhibition stands 
such as the Decorex trade fair. 
He also designed and dressed 
grand tester beds, curtains and 
other accessories in the Brook 
Street and the Fulham Road 
showrooms. 

It was the window displays 
in particular that became a 
talking-point Their flair and 
spontaneity were sufficiently 
outstanding to attract acclaim. 
This success encouraged him. 
He experimented with the 
detail of curtains,, upholstery 
t rimmings and a wide use. qf 
accessories. In dressing ffie • 
windows he sometimes used 
the cheapest of props such 
as painted picket fencing, 
trugs planted with moss arid 
bulbs, charmingly elaborate 
slip covers over the backs of tat- 
ty iron garden furniture. It was 
his ability to evoke atmosphere 
in the confines of a small 
window space, coupled with 
a meticulous eye for detail 
that fascinated all who saw 
them. 

Roger Banks-Pye hadtaught 
himself through ms passion for 


fabrics, which he used in the 
closest way a decorator has 
come to the couturier. Nobody 
since John Fowler in his heyday 
had approached this aspect of 
decorating with such confi- 


“A grey eminence's grey emi- 
nence” was how one colleague 
described Emile No6L If Jean 
Monnet, the real founder of the 
European Union, worked be- 
hind the scenes to achieve its ob- 


dence. It is hardly surprising that jectrres, Noel was one of several 
both Sir Hardy Amies and younger people who worked be- 


Valentino became devotees of 
his work. Their rigorous stan- 
dards and pursuit of perfection 
enabled them to appreciate the 
effort that Banks-Pye made on 
their behalf. 

In his taste for the modest he 
was dose to John Fowler, whom 
he only knew' m retiremenL The 
ohjet trouve and off-the-shelf 
items of apparently little worth 
gave him immense pleasure, but 
they were always chosen for 
their clarity of design and the 
visual contribution they could 
make to a zoom. This contrasts 
sharply with other decorators 
working today whose inclination 
is for the rare and the impor- 
tant artefact coupled with the 


hind and for MormeL Two of 
them - Francois Fontaine and 
Jacques Van Helmont - died 
earner this year. But, of all Man- 
net’s French nssnrSates, Emile 
Noel was one of the most em- 
inent and, superficially at least, 
one of the greyest. 

He had been bom in Con- 
stantinople, later to become 
Istanbul; and readers of Eric 
Ambler’s fiction might have 
fended that he looked intrigu- 
ingiy exotic. His dark . eyes 
drooped at the comers like 
those of Paul McCartney or 
Sylvester Stallone: his smile 
was rueful, almost hangdog, as 
if admitting that white-thin^ 
might be worse they could be a 


those of the Cbmmis&ione- 
and their personal staff. 

Emile Noel thus found bin 
sell; aged 35, virtuaUyin the dr 
ving seat of Europe** powerfi 
engine. The titular driver, s - 
President of the Cbmmisskn 
was 'Writer Hallstein, a works 
bribe bachelor, a former Prc 
lessor, and former Head of tb 
German Foreign Office. Bn 
Noel, married, withtwo dangh 
ters, and a product of France* 
fiite education system, was tin 
perfect romplement to Hall 
stein's organising zeaL Be fcnev 
everyone; he knew everything 
he said as little as possible. 

His tenacity, as Monnet said 
matched his modesty. In the 
words of Commissioner Robert 
Lemaignen: 

It would have been hard id find a per- 
son better fitted for his post. The Ex- 


finest-quality -inateri^sr.^a; 'groata&al better- At times,- he 
underwrite tiien work andlead . resembled a melancholy 1 Mr 
anthbfttyHo it * - ' ■ , Punch. V "r \- 


Maitland that like Barnabas 
he was "a great encourager”. 
The Iona Community brought 
an evangelism to some of the 
new areas of Scotland and 
nowhere more than from Iona 
Community House, the hub 
of the organisation in Glasgow 
of which Maitland was the 
warden. 

In 1958 he was chosen to go 
to the Airdrie West congrega- 
tion where his assistant, the Rev 
Douglas Lamb, remembers him 
as a champion of the vulnera- 
ble and the less well-off. “If Jim 
heard that a family, religious or 
not, had had to go as fer as 
breaking down the doors in their 
house for firewood he would 
personally go to see them and 
make it his business to become 
involved. He was that sort of a 
man." 

In 1966, called to Livingston, 
he established an atmosphere in 
the church which survives to this 
day. Ibwards the end of his life 
I asked him what was his am- 
bition. He replied with a remark 
that might have been embar- 


A certain sense of morality 
can be detected behind Roger's 
Bank-Pye’s creativity so that his 
interiors achieve a purer beau- 
ty that does not rely on a deep 
pocket In his own very subtle 
■ way he could dicumvent the 
world of social pretension and 
material excess. 

Chester Jones 

Roger Banks-Pye, interior de- 
signer bom Sheffield 11 Jufy 
1948; died Compton, Wiltshire 25 
August 1996- 



MaWand: Scottish ecumenism 


rassing in other people but was 
. the essence of Jim Maitland: 
“Quite simply, to do the will of 
God”. 

This he did with the power- 
ful support of his remarkable 
wife, Elizabeth. 

Tam Dalyell 

James Maitland, minister of the 
church: bom Fasnaduich, Appin 
10 May 1914; ordained Minister 
of the Church of Scotland 1940; 
Minister of St Columba, 
Livingston 1966-88; married 
1943 Elizabeth Simpson; died 
Livingston 20 August 1996. 


Yet Noel was a resolute ide- 
alist As what Monnet called “an 
outstanding young graduate" of 
the Ecole Normals Sup&rieure, 
he had gate to work for the 
non-official European Move- 
ment, and had quickly been 
snapped up by the newborn 
Council of Europe in 15*49. Ini- 
tially Secretary of its General 
Affairs Committee, after three 
years he had become Director 
of its Constitutional Committee, 
investigating the possibility of 
forming a European Political 
Community. 

In 1954 he had become Chef 
de Cabinet to Gay MoDet, then 
the President of the Council of 
Europe's Consultative Assem- 
bly: and, when Mollet became 
Fame Monster of France in 
*L956,Noel moved to Paris with 
limy " 

. It was while working with 
. Mollet that Noel first grew 
■close to Jean Monnet, as what 
he later called “a sort of liaison 
agent” between him and Mol- 
let Efispartiariarpreoociqffltion 
was the V&l Du ch esse negotia- 
tions to produce the Common 
Market and Euratom, the 
European Atomic Energy Com- 
mission - the latter Monncfs 
especial hobby-horse, because 
he saw it as a way to persuade 
France into further European 
integration after the failure 
of the European Defence 
Community. __ 

As it turned out, Euratom it- 
self was what Noel later called 
“a quasi-failure”, and the Com- 
mon Market or European Eco- 
nomic Community became the 
locomotive for change. When it 
was set up in Brussels in 1958, 
Noel was appointed Executive 
Secretary to hs Commission. His 
official identity card was num- 
bered 33: the previous 32 were 


Ir would have been haniio find a pa- 
son better fitted far his post. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary looks after the 
inner workings erf the Commission, 
prepares its discussion and its agen- 
da, draws op its minutes (he attends 
all meetings, even the most confi- 
. demial); he pots its decision into 
proper legal shape, distiibotes doc- , 
omenta don to its Commissioners ; 

. and Directorates-Geneial, supervis- 
es such general services as the lin- 
guistic service, and so oil Many of ' 
these jobs demand absolute discre- : 
lion and perfect tact Noel fulfilled 
them perfectly. 

In 1968, when the three 
Communities (Euratom, Coal 
and Steel and Common Mar- 
ket) were merged into one,: 
Emile No61 was appointed their|) 
Secretary-General, a post that j 1 
he held until bis retirement in \ 
1987. But retirement did not I 
mean leisure. He at once be- 
came Resident of the European ■ 
University Institute in Florence, 
and meanwhile produced sev- 
eral studies of file Community 
and its institutions: Le Crimift 
des Reprdsentants Permanent 
in 1966, Les Rouages d 
{'Europe in 1979, and Les Ir 
stitutions des Communauti 
Europdenues in 1988. 

His one regret, he said in la 
er life, was that Europe had n 
established the European P j 
(itical Community on which I 
had worked in the 1950s. T 
sUy towards a more politic 
union was brutally interrupts 
he told an interviewer in 191 
“Bui you can never really get l 

economic without the politic 

I believe the political aspect 
indispensable. A few Jess cc. 
trols at frontiers is simply r 
enough.” 

Richard May 

Emile Noel, international a 
servant ; bom Constantinople . 
November 1922; Executive St 
retary. Commission of EEi 
Brussels 1958-67; Secretary-Ge. 
era h Commission of Europet 
Communities 196S-87' Pres 
deni, European University Insi 
rule 1 987-96; married 1946 Im 
D urand (died 1985; two daugl, ' 
ters); died Viareggfa , Italy 2 
August 1996. 
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DEATHS 

rAir-MWinel Edward Dowse It. op 31 
wnst 1996. at the Royal Free Hos- 
rrirai, Hampstead, with great courage, 
agod 41X Much loved and sorely 
missed. No flowers, but donations to 
Iain Charieson Day Centre, Bcyal 
Free Hospital, gready appreciated. 
Funeral service al St Marys ow 
Church, Church Street, SuAc New- 
rngte m. London, at 3pm on Friday 6 
September. 

LEVENEi Sidney, very pMccfufly t»2 
September. Dear husband of Di- 
anne and beloved tether and grand- 
pa to Louise, TWch. and funeral 

at GoUas Green Cnarunonum. Un- 
don NW11, on 4 September at 
1 30m. No flowers please, but do- 
nations if desired to St John's Hos- 
pfce. Grove End Road, London NWB. 
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Adaptions, Marriages, Deaths, Menw- 
rial services, Wedding annivtrjaito. In 
Memorials) should be sent in writing 
to the Gaatte TBe Independent, 
1 Canada Square, Canny Wbarfi Lon- 
don E14SDL Wepboned to 0171-293 
2011 (24-boor answering m*chh*r 
0171-2# 2013) or fluted to W71-293 
2010, and are charged a* a line 
(VAT extra). OTHER Cased* aa- 


sdbmlttcd In (or taedl and are 
charged at 410 a line, VAfortra/rtwy 
short! he accompanied by a daytime 
telephone number. 
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j Birthdays 

Mr Geoff Arnold, cricketer, 52; Air 
Marsha) Sit Erik Bennett, former 
I commander, the Sultan of Oman's 
Air Force, 6S; Dr Clare BurstaJl, psy- 
chologist and educati on ist, 65; Miss 
Pauline Collins, actress, 5ti; Mr 
Michael Connarty MP, 49; Professor 
Raymond Cowell, Vice-C h ancellor, 
Nottingham Them University, 59; 
Dr Francis Duffy, chairman, DEGW 
International, 56; The Hon Janies 
F1W, MEP, 47; Professor Peter God- 
dard, Master, St John’s Collage, 
Cambridge, 51; The Rev Anthony 
Haibottle, former chaplain to the 
Queen, 71; Mr Nicky Home, disc 
joefcev, 46; Mr Graham KentfieM, 
chief cashier. Bank of England. 56; 
Mr Brian Lochcre, rugby player, 56; 
Professor Alison Lurie, writer and 
Professor of English at Cornell Um- 
versfcy, 70; Mr Richard McConnac, 
architect and. former President, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
58; Sir Michael Nenbert MP, 63; Sir 
MaikKnssefl, Chairman, ^ Ctamwro- 
wealth Institute, Scotland, and Ihr- 
mer diplomat. Oh Mr Gaston^ Thom, 


former prime minister of Luxem- 
bourg, 68. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Pietro LocatelG, vihfinrst and 

composer, 1695; Matthew Boulton, 
engineer, 1728; Joseph Wright, 
painter, 1734; John Rands, sculptor, 
1780; Janies Joseph Sylvesier, math- 
ematician, 1814; Sir Rank Macfar- 
lane Burnet, immunologist, 1899; 
James Hrnlty, novelist and play- 
wright, 1901; Alan Ladd, actor, 1913. 
Deaths; Robert Greene, playwright, 
1592; Sir Edward Coke, lawyer, 
1634; Oliver Cromwell, Lord Pro- 
tector, 1658; George Lfllo, play, 
wright, 1739; Ivan Sergeyevich 
Itagftnev, playwright, 1883; Edvard 
Bei^Preski^ofCrediGslcvajda, 
1948; e.e. cummings (Edward Esdia 
Comnrings), poet, 1962; Frederick 
Louis MacNeice, poet and play- 
wright, 1963; Ho Qti Minh, Pieridem 
of North Vietnam, 1969; Frederic 
Dannay, novelist (one half Of the 
team called “EBay Queen”), 1982; 
ArthmSdwaitipqpularcOTrposer, 


1984; Frank Capra, writes and film 
director, 1991. On fids day: the Bat- 
tle of Dunbar was fought, when 
Cromwell defeated the Soots. 1650; 
Oliver Cromwell defeated the Roy- 
alist troops at the Battle of Worces- 
ter, 1651; Richard Cromwell became 
Laid Protector of England, 1658; the 
Gregorian calendar was introduced, 
replacing the Julian, when 3 Sep- 
tember became 14 September, 1752; 
the American War of Independence 
came to an end after Britain and the 
US signed Tteary of Paris, 1783; 
Barlhotemffw F&ir, dating from U23, 
was proclaimed az Southfield, Lon- 
don, forthe last rime, 1855; the Roy- 
al British Bank failed, with debts of 
over £500.000, 1856; the Afghans 
massacred the members of the 
British legation in Kabul, 1879; the 
Princess A&x, a pleasure boat, col- 
lided wife the Byweli Castle and 
sank in the Thames with the loss of 
over 650 lives, 1873; fee French 
government was removed to Bor- 
deaux 1914; Cardinal Giacomo Del- 
la Chiesa was elected Pope as 
Benedict XV, 1914; the first Zeppelin 


was shot down by Fit Lt W. Leefe 
Robinson in an air-raid over England, 
1916; 132 people were killed during 
a German air raid over fee Chatham- 
Sheemess area, 1917; fee US dirigi- 
ble Shenandoah broke opart in a 
storm at Caldwell, Ohio, 1925; San- 
to Domingo, in the Dominican Re- 
public, was destroyed and SjOOO 
killed when a hurricane hit the city, 
1930; Sir Malcolm Campbell set up 
a land speed record of J9l.l3mpb, 
1935; Great Britain and France de- 
clared war on Germany, 1939; the 
Germans torpedoed the liner Arbe- 
nin oft the Irish coast, 1939; under 
the Lend-Lease agreement, the US 
sent destroyers to Britain, 1940; the 
Allies landed al Salerno, on the 
mainland of Italy, and the Italian gov- 
ernment surrendered, 1943; the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia andNywaland 
was established, 1953; Sweden 
changed its rule of the road from left 
to right, 1967: the US spacecraft 
Viking 2 Innrieri on Mars and sent 
back photographs to the Earth, 1976. 
Today is the Feast Day of St Aigulf 
or Ayoul of Lerins, St Cufeburgo, St 


Gregory the Great, St Hildelifea, St 
Macanisius. Sl Phoebe, St Re mad us 
and St Simeon Stymies fee Younger. 

Lectures 

TWeGaOwy. Andrew Kennedy, “Pic- 
turing Britain: topographical paint- 
ing m the iSth century”, Jpm. 
British Museum: Shelagb Vunker. 
'Traditional Chinese painting, in the 
mJd-2feh Century: Huang Binhoim 
and Fu Saoshi” 1.15pm. 

Luncheons 

Newspaper Society 
Mr Robin Burgess, President, the 
Newspaper Society, yesterday host- 
ed a luncheon in honour of Mr 
Adair Himer, Director-General of 
fee CBI, at (he Newspaper Society 
Great Russell Street, London WCi! 

Receptions 

HM Government 

MrGreg Knight MP, Minister for In- 
dustry, and Mr James Arbuthnoi MP, 


Minister of State for Defence Pro 

hosts at a receprior 
wiaycsteTday evening at fee Rffeigi 

and Commonweal tfa Office, Londai 

Schools 

TTk King’s School, Canterbury 
The Autumn Tenn begins today a 
^^Sch ool Canrefeur^ 
Keith Wiltinsou has succeeds 

S?S I M^i thoDy Head 

Hous^nrV* Jane ' iVJlarfe become 
of Harvey House 
boarrling House whid 
le ntL An Open Morning 
Fwmpupibwfl 

^^befraiiatoayOc- 
^ Jo6 bua Sobol, will 

^ performed u, Sl Marys Hafl on 

-^4 November. There will be a 
Concert in fee Shirk* Hall 

wjll be in fee Cathedral on 

endso^Th 1 December md term 
ends on Thur^ 12 December. 


\ 
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The West must be ready to confront Saddam 

Oa*famH USS e, n V 


lU ^a B n 0 ^”S, Kurdisb 


\jssi 

makin S ^‘oniau? hav- 1 0ther ' 
emmcuts at sixes ann Weste m gov- 
tteaj^nt^^^ensDe^ite 
" S^.Arfril SSr S 1 fTOrath « 

I Wedient for a bS„? re * ^iy 

I mtemational crisis ^ , UsI y messy 
1 which aUchoS" 0 ^™^ 
One unde I S i r,t‘ d<:h “ i «s. 4 


I 


V 
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fated the right to anvw^ have fic- 
tional Protean wt£r72a ~ 

supposed to be Shaven is 

Kurds fro m SadtW 1 P”*** the 
group of Iraqi Kurds ha C now j hat one 
to attack another a-onr/Ti^ Sa * idam 
the international Sm f £ aqi Kurds ’ 
dear out, or risk beinl” 0 ^ had ixst 
RiA^s cube of a^vU S JJ broaed ® 3 

TW 0 U princiJles Ul sh be t^ 0rC - Sighted * 

action, one self j nt „ uu S u *de our 

ssesSSfrF 

8Msaas*SM= 

^sasasass? 

sg^s&Saa 

8 re«est losers tom the 
e^Ztoh-cemuiv European taste for 
drawing lines, through sand and moun- 


tains, whore no borders had existed 
before. As imperial Britain and France 
contended for political influence, and 
oil, they created a Middle East map 
which dismembered the Kurdish-popu- 
lated territory into four main chunks: 
Iraqi, Iranian, Syrian and Turkish. 
Britain, in particular, masted on minions 
of Kurds being joined to Iraq against 
their wfQ, because Britain controlled 
Iraq and the Kurdish area contained the 
Mosul oil wefls. Intermittently, ever 
since, as it has suited us, the Wbst has 
encouraged the Kurds to rebel, or 
exhorted them to remain quiet. 

Five years ago we were in the busi- 
ness of drawing lines once again. 
After the Gulf war, at US instigation, 
the Kurds revolted against Saddam. 
The Iraqi army showed a greater taste 
for killing Kurdish civilians than fight- 
ing to hold on to Kuwait. The UN 
declared a safe haven for Kurds in 
northern Iraq, and later a somewhat 
larger no-fly zone, barring Iraqi fixed- 
wing aircraft. 

The international legality, and the 
precise terms, of these pledges to the 
Kurds have always been in doubt. But 
a waiy calm survived for three years. 
Saddam, licking his wounds, stayed 
away. A considerable international 
relief effort was mounted through 
Turkey. But the West, uncertain what 
fr wanted to do with its de facto Kur- 
dish statelet, made little correspond- 
ing political effort to prevent the Kur- 
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dish factions tom falling to their sec- 
ond favourite occupation, fighting 
each other. 

The resulting situation, tragic and 
menacing, is also frankly bizarre. One 
of the Iraqi-Kurd groups - the Patriotic 
Union of Kurdistan (PUK) - has 
enlisted supported from Iran (despite 
the fact that this enables the Islamic 
republic to bash more effectively its 
own Kurdish rebels). In retaliation, the 
PUK’s sworn eoe mies , the Kurdistan 
Democratic Party (KDP), have sought 
the military aid of Saddam, the man 
who used chemical weapons against 
Kurdish women and children. Both 


groups have variously worked and then 
quarrelled with the Tbrldsh Kurdish 
separatist group, the Kurdistan Work- 
ers’ Party (PKK), which yesterday 
threatened retaliatory action against 
the Saddam-supported KDP. 

Out of this deadly alphabet soup, the 
West must now try to fashion some kind 
of coherent policy. 

Bill Clinton, with Republicans 
queueing to accuse him of befog soft 
on Saddam, is evidently anxious to zap 
someone or something. A cruise mis- 
sile or stealth aircraft strike against 
Iraqi military targets might be one 
option. The British government 


believes that Saddam must be punished 
to p revent him gaming strategic terri- 
tory and prestige. Either we stop him 
now, the Government seems to be say- 
ing, or he will keep on pushing us until 
we are forced to do something even 
more difficult and dramatic. The 
French are doubtful. Many Middle 
East governments, including those that 

supported Operate Desert Storm, see 

little reason to come to the aid of one 
Kurdish group (particularly a group 
supported by Iran). 

What is more, it remains unclear 
whether there is international legal 
backing for military action by the 
West The Kurdish “safe haven” does 
not encompass the city of Arbil; but 
the no-fly zone does. If the Iraqi 
forces fall back, Saddam might regain 
de facto control of much of northern 
Iraq through his new Kurdish clients, 
without formally crossing any line in 
the sand! 

This is not August 1990 all over 
again. The strategic case for charing 
Saddam out of Kuwait was over- 
whelming- There is no such clarity this 
time. But the longer history of interna- 
tional dealings with Saddam suggests 
that the Government is right It is 
important to face Saddam down at the 
earliest opportunity. If he fails to move 
his forces for way from Arbil - not just 
to the outskirts - the West should 
threaten, and if necessary, cany out 
punitive strikes on Iraqi military tar- 


gets. But these should not just be elec- 
toral air-raids, designed to satisfy US 
public opinion. We must be ready for 

a rwnlnntrwl IT 


We must, even at this late and seeii 
ingly hopeless stage, engage in robust 
diplomacy to cry to reconcile the Kur- 
dish factions. And we should be mak- 
ing urgent plans to assist the Kurdish 
civilian population.' 


The battle of 
the books 


T he latest wheeze to interest us in 
books is a national argument about 
the top 100 best novels of the century. 
This has the smell of a bookseller’s pro- 
motion, perhaps cynically designed to get 
us talking about “great* works. We are 
all for it Most of us enjoy com p ilin g lists 
of greatests and worsts, from footballers 
to family holidays. But the great novels 
game is particularly enjoyable because 
of the swank-and-bhrff factor. The lit- 
erary editor’s top 10 brought howls of 
derision from some in this office, who 
capped it with more obscure works. The 
only outcome of this kind of game is that 
lots of people sneak out and buy major 
novels they hadn’t heard of before. 
Which is, as the authors of 1066 and AH 
That would put it, A Good Thing. 


■LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


New Labour 
lurching back 
to Victoria 
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Sin Before the debate between 
Democratic Socialism and Social 
^ Democracy is frozen in a re-run of 
the familiar argument in which 
7 'New Labour” are forever defeat- 
1 ng “Old Labour", your leaders 
T - nay like to be reminded of what 
wo right-wing and highly respect- 
ed leaders of the Labour Party had 
o say about Socialism. 

The first came from Hugh 
rpaitskeU’s speech in the Commons 
1945 in which, talking about the 
. . Rour government, he said: “We 

as : lelieve, for example, that the 

• >resent capitalist system is 
^ Deflective, that it produces 

l/' asecurily and that it is unjust Can 
.' .. V nyone deny these things?" 

The second comes tom John 
. . Smith as an Energy Minister, 

rguing for the public ownership of 
: J*il in 1975: “Ws bring forward 
l jroposals for public ownership, 

J !_ -ecause we are Socialists.” 

“ “Modernisation” is in reality a 
V. .'ode word for the attempt, now 
~ eing made, to persuade the 
_ jabour Party to go back to the 

• 7 ‘ . ‘ 'ictorian era when both 

/Conservatives and Liberals were 

- . Equally committed to the worship 
7: • vrj*. f market forces. 

. . — y e t it is these veiy same market 
. . 'prces which have led to the 

■ “rStuation reported in the 

- • 7 I 1 dependent On Sunday (21 July): 

. .-^‘*J 447 dollar billionaires enjoy 
• ealtb that exceeds the annua] 

lcome of half the world’s people." 
Does anyone really believe that 
d economic system that can 
reduce such inequality should 
;rve as our guide to the politics of 
ie 21 st century? 

ONYBENN 
'ouse o f Com mons, 
ojjjdonSWl 
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pedestrians need 
ights of w ay 

in You have published several 
sms on the problems of 
immobile traffic In Britain 
* setters, 29 August). Hie simplest 
' ay to reverse the hierarchy 
. ; tween cars and pedestrians 
quid be to ensure that pedestrians 
meralty have priority over road 

Chides, as in many other 
.untries, rather than having to 
• ' .fer to them everywhere except at 
idestrian crossings- 

- Id Britain, motorists at 

rejections do not yreldto 

destrians, wbo must always be 
tremely vigilant. At some 


jes. I bdSeve that this “right of 
iy” mentality also cmitofoites 
f. ap«essiveness of British 


testo 


v»r ’ 


n ’ 

n*- ‘ 


SttaBrUainwouMbe 
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*■ fr MMiId be a joy to walkfo 
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Juries denied the 
wisdom of age 


If you tell us the names of the people behind you and the contacts you have, Mr Howard, well go easy on you ' 


deliberately obstruct public roads 
to stop us. 

Did it occur to these petty 
obstructionists that there could 
have been doctors travelling to see 
seriously ill patients, fire engines 
trying to get to burning buildings? 
What about parents going to collect 
children from school, people on 
their way to important 
appointments, mail vans collecting 
letters? 

“Reclaim the Streets” has no 
legal or moral right to behave like 
tfnsand I hope the law, which does 
not “favour motorists too much" 
but is even-handed, will property 
punish all those responsible. 
RCOROSE. 
pwttkeU 
Gwynedd 


Sir. ’four article “How the peaceful 
country lanes of old England have 
been placed on the certain road to 

destruction” (28 August) paints a 
dreary picture. - 

Ohhorror,youshowa 


photograph of 10 me tres of road m 
1930 with no cars on it and a 


photograph of today of 50 metres 

of road with three carsand an 

agricultural vehicle on it 

Of course traffic has grown since 

the 1930s, as have prosperity and 
changes in lifestyle. More people 
visit the countryside to enjoy the 
birdsong and bees buzzingm the 
hedges. 

The majority travel by car, as it is 
the mostflexibfe means of getting 

there. The Council for the 

Protection of Rural England 

presents 50 roral routes bemg. 

ruined by traffic. I could preent 

100 rural routes where I cycle every 

weekendthatarenot _ 

No one wants to see 


The RAC has been involved with 
the Countryside Commission, 
North Yorks Moors National Park 
and Oxford Brookes University 
looking at practical traffic 
management measures to ease the 
pressure of cars in the countryside. 

Let us look to practical solutions 
rather than emotive statements 
about tiie evil of cars. 

EDMUND KING 
RAC Head of Campaigns 
London SW1 


Rapid delivery is 
retailing’s future 


Sin The key to the development of 
retailing lies in the ability and 
willingness of retailexs to deliver - 

The future of retailing lies in - 
simpler technology than the 
Internet (report, 23 August, letter, 
29 Angort). AQ you need is a city- 
centre store to display the goods 
and a bar-code reader. Customers 
wander around the display of 
goods, ^ “swiping” as they go. At the 
exit, the reader is totalled and 
printed. 

The customer pays, the store 
guarantees delivery within a three-, 
hour slot, including evening*. All 
deliveries are mark from a cheap 
warehouse rite. 

Customers don’t need cars, firms 
don’t need enormous supermarkets 
but can still display a wide range of 
commodities. 

All it needs is a lead from a 
majeroperatar. 

RE CRUM 
Nonrich 


Humanism kept 
out of schools 


Sir The Bishop of Ludlow suggests 
(letter, 30 August) judging 
religions by the “methods used to 
instil and reinforce [their j beliefs”. 
Surely we should mark down 
heavily those who seek to prevent 
the young knowing about other 
beliefs? 

The Christian powers who 
preponderate in England today do 
just this. They support legislation 
designed to prevent children in 
state schools learning about 
Humanism, which is the principal 
alternative to the religions present 
in England. 

The justification for “RE" is 
that it helps pupils to understand 
the ultimate questions of living: 
life and death, the importance of 
morality, the reality (or 
otherwise) of “God”. It is to 
indoctrinate with religion to 
present the religions responses to 
these questions without 
acknowledging the reality of the 
non-religious responses. 

The immediate reply to Canon 
Inge (letter, 30 August) is that 
Humanism - the lifestance that 
Richard Dawkins supports -is not 
a religion, because it does not 
accept the reality of “GodT: The 
critical point is that if is truth there 
is no god, it follows that all 
religions are so deeply flawed that 
all wffi be rejected tiy those who 
understand. 

This does not mean, however, 
that Humanists wish to prevent 
children in state schools learning 
about religions. Unlike religious 


people, we want these children to 
learn about religious and non- 
theistic responses to ultimate 
questions - otgectively, fairly, and 
with balance. 

HARRY STOPES-ROE 
Vice President 

British Humanist Association 
London WC1 


No Western help 
for the Kurds 

Sin The current crisis in northern 


main lesson of the Gulf Whr has 
been learnt That lesson was that 
the West has only one interest in 
Iraq, and that is in keeping the area 
stable so that ofl, and profits, 
continue to flow. Hence Saddam 
was not removed from power, as he 
easily could have been, but simply 
warned off 

It is no surprise that a section of 
the Kinds should look, if not 
exactly to Saddam, then to the 
force he can exert, since the main ' 
Western ally in the region, Tbikey, 
continues to pursue its murderous 
war against tne Kurds. Neither 
Saddam not the West mil do 
anything for the future of ordinary 
Kurds. The Turkish and Iraqi 
working classes might, if they can 
boot out the current regimes 
which run their respective 
countries. There will be no prizes 
for guessing which side of the West 
would be on in such a struggle 
however -not that, as ever, of the 
Knrds . 

KEITH FLETT 
London N17 


Post letters to Letters to tke Editor, and include a daytime telephone number. 

(Fax: 0171-293 2056; e-mat Ietters@independenLco.uk) Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 


BBC changes 
spell disaster 


Sin TWo things need to be said 
about the reorganisation of the 
BBC (“Birt begins the BBC break- 
up”, 30 August). 

The first concerns the reasons 
for it Who is it that needs digital 


TV? The public may think it sounds 
nderful tc 


wonderful to have 199 channels to 
choose from. 

Do they imagine that these 
channels are going to be 
comparable to the BBC and ITV? 
The fragment ation of the market 
guarantees that so channel will 
have enough money to make 
decent programmes. You can 
already see this on satellite TV. 

The second point is that the 
separation of the broadcasting and 
production aims of the BBC will 
inevitably lead to a disastrous 
lowering of standards, as has 

already happened elsewhere. 
Production people will not be 
attracted to working in the 
broadcasting arm and it will 
become the domain of the 
accountant and the man who cares 
for nothing but the bottom line. 

As sole gatekeepers to the 


airwaves, they will ^ very quickly 
ieir standards on the 


impose their stanc 
producers. 

CLIVE EXTON 
LondonNl 


Sir You seem to know a lot about 
Mr Birfs plans for the BBC 
Perhaps you could confirm or deity 
for us the insistent rumours that he 
intends to abolish altogether BBC 
Radio Cymru, for so manyyears a 
hope and mainstay of the Welsb- 
speaking community. 

IAN MORRIS 
Udrysturndwy, Gwynedd 


Sir Today I have - very reluctantly 
- put a tide against my name on the 
electoral registration form because, 
having reached the age of 70 in 
July, 1 am now so longer eligible 
for jury service. 

The foim is so worded that it 
seems to suggest thatjuiy service is 
something that everyone wants to 
avoid. I was in fact looking forward 
very much to serving on a jury and 
was most disappointed when - the 
summons having arrived about 20 
years ago - we were all sent home 
without even being sworn in when 
the accused decided to plead 
guilty. 

Since then I have retired, and 
have been hoping that I would be 
called again. Unlike on the 
former occasion, when I was a 
very busy person running a single- 
handed architectural practice, 1 
would not be inconvenienced at 
all. 

Nobody should be obliged to do 
juiy service if they are unfit or in a 
position when such service would 
be damaging to their business or 
family life, but nowadays, when so 
many retired people are still fit 
and intelligent, they should be 
given the chance to say “yes” or 
“no". 

MARGARET WITHERS 
Launceston, 

Cornwall 


GNYQ system 


working well 


Sr. Your alarmist headline “Exam 
board errors came college chaos" 
(29 August) betrays a 
misunders tanding of a process that 
has been agreed by the GNVQ 
awarding bodies and Ucas (the 
universities ’ admissions services); 
and which is well understood by the 
schools and colleges. 

Because of the nature of the 
assessments in GNVQ, c an dida t es 
will not all complete their courses 
at the same time. Each week the 
awarding bodies notify Ucas of 
results. If there are candidates that 
need fast-track confirmation they 
can ring a hotline number which 
has been widely publicised. 

The system is working well and 

as intended. 

Dr NIOC CAREY 
Chairman 

Joint Council of National Vocational 
Awarding Bodies 
London WC1 


Bridge-dwellers 

Sir You state (“Jewels in our 
heritage or a bridge too far” , 29 
August) that Puheney Bridge in 
path remains the onfy inhabited 
bridge in England. This is 

incorrect. . . 

The High Bridge m the centre at 
Lincoln, spanning the River 
Witham, is an inhabited bridge with 
buildmgs several hundred years 
old. 

bjkinnersley 

Lincoln 


Claws in the pool 

Sin Thank you for yourartide 

about alien animals (“British 
creatures fight for survival as aliens 
sta ge invasion of the wild", - 
September). About two years ago 
my wife found a mitten crab in our 

swimming pool in suburban 

Twickenham. Since then I have 
been trying to convince unbelieving 
friends it really happened. 

MIKE BEACH 
Twickenham, 

Middlesex 
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Can Prozac destroy 
our free will? 

The most famous drug of the Nineties was blamed for a mass killing. Establishing its 
innocence has restored our humanity, says Andrew Brown 


e 

!,*• 


J oe Wcsbecker was a 
man with a bod life. His 
second ex-wife was still 
friends with him, but 
that was about the 
extent of his success. One son 
was a compulsive flashen the 
other had an expensive and dis- 
figuring curvature of the spine. 
Joe himself was off sick after 
working for 17 years in the 
Standard Gravure printing 
plant in Louisville. Kentucky. 
The work there was unremit- 
ting and had grown worse over 
the years as the seven presses, 
cadi 150 feet long, and three 
storeys high, were worked 
harder and harder by fewer and 
fewer men. 

In I9S6 the business was 
brought by Michael Shea, a 36- 
year-old ’entrepreneur, who 
paid $22m for it. The first thing 
he did was to call tbc staff 
together and tell them the 
future would be better. The sec- 
ond was to use SI lm from the 
pension fund to pay back some 
of the money he'd borrowed to 
Huy the company. 

Wcsbecker " frequently- 
worked two eight-hour shifts in 
succession for the sake of the 
overtime, as did many of his oo- 
workers. It would be wrong to 
call them colleagues, because 
the word implies friendliness or 
mutual solidarity*. But in (he 
Standard Gravure printing 
plant the working men treated 
each other as badly as the own- 
ers. bullying, needling, and 
threatening. Wcsbecker called 
the management style ’‘indus- 
trial sodomy". Men would bring 
guns to work and boast about 
how- some day they' were going 
to get even. Wcsbecker once 
walked around with the curved 
ammunition clip from an AK47 
in his back pockcL 
Finally, in August 1988 he 
was sent home, diagnosed as 
depressed. He was treated, as 
usual, with drugs. In the years 
since 1984. various doctors pre- 
scribed him Valium. Percodan. 
Indocin, Elavil. Norpramin, 
Navane, Tofranil, Lithobid. 
Pamclor. Halcion. Desyrel and 
Rcstoril. Few of these sub- 
stances helped. In September 
1989 his last doctor. Lee Cole- 
man. tried him on Prozac. This 
caused him to remember, or to 
believe he had remembered, 
that he had had to fellate a 
foreman at the printing plant to 
avoid operating one of the 


more terrible machines there. 
Dr Coleman told him to stop 
taking Prozac and come back in 
a week's time. 

Instead, three days later, 
Wesbecker walked bade into 
the (Hinting plant with an AK.47 
and three spare dips. He shot 
20 of his co-workers, killin g 
eight, and maiming 
two more, then 
killed himself 
with an auto- 
matic pistol. 

"Who could 
blame him? 

Hi Lilly did. 

The company 
makes Prozac. Per- 
haps a third of its S6.5bn rev- 
enues were dependent on the 
drug; and when the survivors of 
the printing plant shootings, 
and the widows of the dead, 
brought a suit against the com- 
pany in 1994. the company's 
lawyers set out by a minute 
examination of every detail of 
Wesbeckcris life, lb prove 
that he was bad, not 
mad. Now John Corn- 
well. one of the best 
living w-riters on the 
changes that sdence 
is making in our 
understanding of 
humanity, has written : 
hook about the trial - from 
which ail the facts have 
lifted without shame. 

Quite a lot of the story is still 
unclear. The jury in Louisville 
found in favour of Eli Lilly, but 
only after the plaintiffs had 
decided not to introduce some 
of their evidence. This they did 
after reaching a financial set- 
tlement with Lilly, which is 
rumoured to have been 
immense. The terms of the set- 
tlement are still secret, though 
we know that one of its terms 
was that the beneficiaries could 
not talk publicly about it. 

Even the fact that the settle- 
ment had been reached was 
kept from bath judge and jury 
until after the verdict was 
announced. This so enraged 
Judge Pbtter, when he found 
out, that he derided to conduct 
a hearing into the deal. This 
move was resisted by Lilly: the 
state supreme court, however, 
sided with Judge Potter, saying 
in its judgment: “There may 
have been deception, bad faith 
conduct, abuse of the judicial 
process, or perhaps even 
fraud.” Judge Potter’s findings 



are due to be 
announced this autumn. 

In the meantime, the Prozac 
trial has raised in its sharpest 
form the question of whether 
the American courts, and thus 
American society, actually have 
any satisfactory theory of what 
it means to be a moral 
being. The jury, accord- 
ing to Cornwell, was 
forced to decide 
between two equalfy 
unsatisfactory mod- 
els of Wesbecker s 
nature. Either he was a 
victim or a criminal. 
Either he was wholly responsi- 
ble for everything he did. rid- 
ing alone through society like 
some Clint Eastwood figure, a 
man whose every act was his 
own, and who could never be 
touched by the ties of commu- 
nity or love. Or he was no 
more than the outcome of an 
argument of chemicals. 

When Wesbecker stalked 
through the plant where he 
had worked for years, maiming 
and lolling everyone who had 
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offended 
him, was his motivation no 
more than bad reactions in a 
chemical soup? Could he have 
helped himself? And if so, who 
is the “he" who could have 
helped himself? 

Both stereotypes, the victim 
and the criminal, have deep 
roots in American culture. This 
is shown by a bizarre moment 
in Cornwell’s account of the 
murders. Halfway through his 
rampage Wesbecker, spattered 
with blood and clutching his 
submachine gun, met a co- 
worker be had always quite 
liked, and told him to get out 
of the way. “Go to it, Rocky" 
replied his friend, and ran, and 
survived. “Go to it. Rocky”: of 
all the ways we might react if 
confronted by a crazed gun- 
man, perhaps that is the most 
shameful. Yet anyone who has 
seen films about a lone avenger, 
or who has enjoyed computer 
games like Doom , will know 
exactly what he meant, and 
why he said it. Go to it Rocky, 
smash all our cages for us. 

This spectre of complete wild 
freedom, wholly unbounded, 
grows stronger the more we see 
the ways in which science and 


eco- >. 

nornics conspire 
to rob us of even the smallest 
spontaneity. The workers at 
the Standard Gravure printing 
plant were steadily ground 
down as more and more scope 
for initiative and fun was 
removed from their lives. 

The parallels across the 
industrial world are easy to 
seeJELach successive heat in the 
rat race is run over a longer, 
tougher course at higher 
speeds. And this crushing of 
individuality probably does as 
much as fear of crime to explain 
the hold that guns have on the 
American imagination. If guns 
were not a totem of freedom 
for everyone, it would seem 
simply insane to sue the firm 
that made Wesbecker's tran- 
quillisers and not the shop that 
sold him an assault rifle and 
5137 worth of ammunition. 

Still, freedom diminishes 
every year. Science - or the 
marketing departments of 
chemical companies - holds 
out the hope that more and 
more of human behaviour will 
be predictable and ultimately 
controllable. The science 
behind Prozac is still remark- 
ably imprecise: it works by 
affecting the levels of sero- 
tonin in the brain: a neuro- 


jjsychoiogBt once tokl me that 
this was like trying to improve 
the economy % fiddling with 
interest rales - but of course 
economics is a much more pre- 
cise science than brain 
chemistry. 

None the less, there are 
researchers who believe that 
studying the workings of the 


He shot 20 of his 
workmates, 
killing eight, 
then shot 
himself. And 
who could 
blame him? 


brain wiQ soon put us iaa posi- 
tion where free will and respon- 
sibility will evaporate as real 
explanations for human behav- 
iour in the same way as witch- 
craft has. The brain, they say, 
is a physical system, obeying 
physical and chemical laws. We 
know what these laws are 
already. All we have to do is to 
discover their detailed applica- 


tion to brain events. Even with- 
out that detailed knowledge, 
argue people like Colin Blake- 
more, an Oxford psychologist 
we can be certain in principle 
that free will is an illusion, 
because thoughts are brain 
states, and brain states, like 
everything else in the physical 
world, change according to 
physical laws we know and 
understand. 

The idea underlying this is 
that a suitably equipped outside 
observer could know my own 
mind literally better than I could. 
Tbe argument does not amviax 
everyone. It frightens those 
judges who have thought about 
iL If we take seriously the idea 
that free will is an illusion, some 
crimes, like rape, must disappear 
completely; and sentencing pol- 
icy will become extremely odd, 
though perhaps no odder than it 
is at present in America. 

. Yet in real life we are neither 
wholly victims nor wholly crim- 
inals, and the ideas we use 
every day bear this out. In 
everyday life, we have an idea, 
however blurred, of what it 
means to be provoked beyond 
endurance and of how wc nor- 
mally are not. We know what 
self-control means, even if we 
can’t define it. Something 
important about being human 


missing if i! i? 
reduced to the choice between 
being a victim and a criminal. 

These may seem abstract 
points. But billions of dollars 
rode on them in the Louisville 
trial If Lilly lost, one senior 
executive said, the whole com- 
pany could go down the tubes. 
Prozac was worth a third of its 
revenues. And the case was 
being decided by an ordinary 
jury whose members could 
probably not even now explain 
what a selective serotonin re- 
uptake inhibitor is or why it is 
supposed to work. 

How, then, could they 
decide whether such a chemi- 
cal was responsible for tip- 
ping Joe Wesbecker over the 
edge? By making the settle- 
ment they did, Lilly's execu- 
tives may have risked accusa- 
tions of “deception, bad faith 
conduct, abuse of the judicial 
process, or perhaps even 
fraud". But J think we should 
be grateful that they chose to 
do so. Human beings are not 
mere victims of their brain 
chemistry. Free will and 
responsibility are social ideas, 
which have been laboriously 
hammered out in every huraaJL 
society. They describe us in off 
inescapable character as social 
beings. Without them, there 
would be no societies and no 
human beings. 


Things to do when you’re stuck in Lot hian 


1 mentioned yesterday that 
I had seen lots of bus shel- 
ters in Edinburgh this year 
adorned with a notice that 
read: “Beware - the top of this 
btzs shelter has been treated 
with anti-climb paint!”. 

What I didn't say, because 
I didn't know, is what anti- 
climb paint is. While it is 
always nice to be in at the birth 
of a new word (can’t find 
“anti-climb" in any of the dic- 
tionaries I have looked at), it’s 
also irritating not to be able to 
visualise this new stuff, or how 
it works. You can't easily 
examine the tops of bus shel- 
ters except by climbing up 
there, and that is what anfr- 
climb paint was invented to 
prevent in the first place. 

“Afl right! Come on down! 
It’s against the law to climb on 
bus shelters!” 

“I wasn't climbing the bus 
shelter, officer. I was just fry- 
ing to see what anti-climb 
paint looked like." 

“That’s a good one.” 

“Ir’s the truth. I'm an inves- 
tigative journalist, and I owe it 
to my readers to find out ..." 
A friend of mine who has 


seen the stuff says that it is like 
paint except that it is very thick 
and dingy, and doesn’t dry 
properly, but he isn’t sure if it 
is designed to make a mess of 
your clothes or to stick to you. 
My feeling is that it wasn’t 
invented at all. Things like this 
don’t get invented. They are 
usually accidents! 

For instance, I remember 
reading 20 years ago about 
some chemical company that 
had been frying to create one 
thing, a cure for athlete’s foot 
or something similar, and had 
come up with something quite 
different -a cream that turned 
things brown. That’s all it did. 
Turned things brown, ft was 
useless. They were about to 
throw it away when someone 
had a brilliant idea. It was not 
quite useless. They could mar- 
ket it as a suntan aid. They did, 
and made a fortune. 

Similarly, you can imagine 
a paint firm coming up with 
one that never dries, and 
has an unpleasantly adhesive 
quality, and the paint is about 
to be ditched for ever, when 
Some keen young executive 
cries: “Wait! I have a chum 



Miles Kington 

working for the Lothian 
Region who tells me they are 
desperate for a Way of stop- 
ping people climbing on to 
bus shelters! This could be the 
arutwerT 

Months later, everyone is 
either very happy, very rich or 
stuck to the top of a bus 
shelter in Edinburgh. 

Perhaps in the early hours 
of the morning the Edinburgh 
police send round a bus shel- 
ter recovery team. Mission: 
inspect the top of all bus shel- 
ters. Aim: locate and remove 
all persons sticking to them, 
and take them to Hospital to 
be treated for exposure. 

“Stuck out all night, were 
you?” 


“Yes, doctor.” 

“What mountain were you 
upon?” 

“It was not exactly a 
mountain...” 

“Wis it very high?" 

“About 10 fccL” 

“itiir 

“Well, you see. I’m an in- 
vestigative journalist, and I 
wanted to know what this 
anti-climb paim on bus shel- 
ters was like...” 

“So you Ve been stuck up on 
a bus shelter ail night?” 

“Yes." 

“Did you not call for help?” 

“I banged on the roof of the 
bus shelter, but the people 
below me in the bus queue 
thought it was the people 
upstairs having a bit of a wild 
time and banged back." 

Potentially humiliating. But 
not as bad as another humili- 
ation which could take place a 
quarter of a mile awav In 
Rose Street there is a ^ 
chmfong and walking shop 
railed Uso. and on the third 
floor where they sell all the 
climbing and walking boots, 
there are various places where 
you can test your footwear. 


There is a ramp on Che floor 
down which you can walk to 
see if the toes behave properly 
when you are going down a 
steep mountain. And there is 
a wall nearby which has plas- 
tic imitation rocks screwed 
to it, so that you can. climb 
up it with your new climbing 
boots to test their holding 
qualities. (The imitation rocks 
were probably invented in 
the same way as the suntan aid 
or the anti-climb paint - 
by ignorance.) 

Beside the wall, there is a 
notice that I have never seen 
before in a shoe shop, saying 
simply: “Customers use the 
climbing wall at their own 
risk" You can see the point. 
No shoeseller wants aseriou?' 
climbing accident in h©' 
shop. But then no customer 
^ts to be taken to. hospital 
this way... 

“Hello, it’s you again. Been 
stuck on another bus shelter?" 

“No. doctor. It’s a climbing 
accident this time." 

“A climbing accident? On a 
bus shelter?" 

“No, doctor. In a shoe 
shop, actually ..." 
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SDP member to live in if he or she chooses. 
Tbe official line from the Blair office is that 
this is a trifling argument about terminol- 
ogy and that Blair has always m ade- it dear 
he is equally happy being called a social 
democrat or a democratic socialist, the 
term publicly preferred by John Prescott. 

But that does Blair’s choice of the term 
less than justice. “Democratic Socialist'’ has 
a cold war origin: it was a torn that post- 
*!** Labour politicians, from Herbert Mor- 
nson on, used to differentiate themselves 
from East European communists. It was 
IB inyented in the 1980s by Labour politician^ 
precisely to differentiate themselves from 
the SDP. Both the circumstances which gave 
rise to the use of the term have now dis- 
solved. Which John Prescott, a poli tician 
wi th a keen sense of Labour history, is cer- 
tainly intelligent enough to know. Since Ibny 
Blair came into office, there is no substan- 
tive change is party policy in which John 
Prescott hasn’t played a part. And in that 
sense, however reluctant he is to do so, he 



Mr Cook before too long, reaffirming socialism but also the. tax-and-spend phi- 
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could justifiably paraphrase Lord Harcourt 
and say: “We are all social democrats new." 

As often, therefore, the spat is about 
something else. First, Mr Prescott is restive; 
there are real and unresolved tensions 
between the leader’s office and his deputy’s, 
involving Prescott’s status in the hierarchy 
and the amount of information to which he 
has access. Secondly, and more importantly, 
there is continuing unease within the Par- 
liamentary party, from sections of the 
Shadow Cabinet down, about whether, in 
the drive for middle class votes, the party 
is in danger of neglecting Its core support- 
ers. The degree of personal sympathy 
between Robin Cook and Mr Prescott has 
been greatly exaggerated; but expect a 
pointed and carefully crafted speech from 


j party con- 
ference next month. He won’t of, of course, 
resile from moder nisation, as he made 
amply dear at the weekend. But it is a fair 
bet that he will go out of his way to remind 
the conference that however modest-seem- 
ing the five pledges it will endorse in 
Blackpool may be - from a better NHS to 
s - the i 


people’s needs. It expresses, for all its con- 
notations in the factional history of the party, 
the real distinction between netHhaicherism 
and its only seriously viable alternative. 

It still swans hardly decent to say so, but 
on the day of John Smith’s death 1 was dis- 
cussing the posable succession with two 
Labour MPS, one a member ofthe left wing 


youm jods - the impact will be tett most t-aconr wirs, wh5*«jcuu.«;i wui "*“5 
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take just one example, law and order isn’t Ibny Blair.But, said his astonished col- 


tfte most fashionable issue among the 
Labour iuteOigeiiisia; but it's precisely in the 
poorer and least protected council estates 
that it is most unchecked. 

Finally, he can draw on Labour tradition 
to demonstrate that social democracy has 
its roots deep in Party history. You don’t, 
for example, have to look further than the 
pre-war South Whies miners, who fur- 
nished themselves with mutual welfare and 
libraries, to realise that self-reliance and 
supportive communities don’t necessarily 
rely solely on the state. 

It’s true that the term “modem soda! 
democrat” consciously rejects not only state 


league, Blair’s a soda! democrat “Well, 1 
cate} the Campaign Group member: “social 
democracy is a great deal better than what 
the country's had for the last 16 years.” 
Exactly. Ural analysis, rather maturer than 
the one cm offer from Blair’s anonymous 
frost bench critic at the weekend, makes 
two important points. First, for all the buff- 
ing and puffing Ibny Blair hasn't told us 

anything wedidn’t know already. 

But secondly, Blair isn’t just distinguish- 
ing new Labour from some of its quite 
recent past: he is also drawing foe real, 
rather than the imagined, dividing line 
between Labour and the Tories. 


London: capital of the revolution 


Why do Islamic dissidents in exile 
flock to the UK? Emma Daly 
reports on the eve of a major rally 


“L 


ondon”, shouts the 
press release for next 
weekend's Rally for 
i Islamic Revfval,"“the 
capital of the world- 
wide Islamic movements”. The rally, 
aka the 1996 International Islamic 
Conference, is intended to draw thou- 
sands of Muslims, local and foreign, to 
London Docklands to discuss the way 
forward to a single Islamic state. 

It will, continues the press release, 
“maintain London’s leading position 
in the Ummah as the centre for polit- 
ical revival of Islam, and the main 
opposition centre for the eventual 
Islamic revolution in Muslim lands”. 
JThis might surprise those accus- 
tomed to seeing Islamic dissent as the 
intellectual face of terrorism and to 
hearing Michael Howard's assaults on 
asylum -seekers. But Britain has a glo- 
rious history of hospitality to political 
radicals - and with the demise of 
apartheid and the fall of the Wall, 
Muslims opposed to their own gov- 
ernments are the last dissenters of the 
20th century. Most flee authoritarian 
repression; some are seeking liberal 
democracy; others want Allah’s 
heaven os earth. 

Sheikh Omar Bakri Muhammad, 
the man behind the Rally for Revival, 
is a Syrian opposed to au the present 
Middle Eastern and Asian Muslim 
regimes. For him, even the Islamic 
Republic in Iran is heathen and cor- 
rupt, let alone the dictatorship in Iraq 
and the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 
Egy pt and Algeria have complained 
about the meeting and asked the 
British Government to ban it some 
delegates, Mr Muhammad says, have 
been denied visas for Britain or have 
been turned back at airports. 

However, he has few complaints 
about the authorities in Britain, acknowf- 
that he is able freely to conduct 


at destroying the system that allows him 
to preach in the first place. He adds that 
the British sowed the seeds oftheir ulti- 
mate downfall through their support for 
Kemal Ailaturk and the r p fta py - of the 
Ottoman Empire, the angle Islamic 
stale cherished by Mr Muhammad. 
“Because London called for the destruc- 
tion of the Khalifat e on 3 March 1924 ” 
he says, “the conspiracy against Islam 
and Muslims comes from Britain.” Bat 
“this has backfired on [the British] ... 
from that day, the Muslims looked to 
Britain as the bead of the Wfestem pow- 
ers that caused destruction.” 

Other Muslim expatriates explain 
London's premier posi tion in the 
Islamic apportion scene differently. “It 
is because of the history of Britain and 
the Empire,? says Mai Ghossouh, who 
runs the Saqi bookshop in west Lon- 
don. ‘All English-speaking Arabs crane 
to London. It is a tolerant city - peo- 
ple can dress the way they want to, for 
example.” Moreover, a large section of 
the Arab press - both official and dis- 
sident - is printed in London, which 
assumed the mantle of Middle East- 
ern communications centre from 
Beirut as a result of the Lebanese war. 

“Most of the so-called fundamen- 
talists in this country are only danger- 
ous to themselves,” says Fuad Nandi, 
editor of the Muslim weekly Q-Ncws, 
who feels that British Muslims are con- 
stantly and unfairly tarred with the 



offers a common langnage and a “cul- 
tural space” inwhich people can browse 
through political tracts or poetry, and 
wear anything from the floor-length 
blade chador compuboxy in Riyadh to 
the smart Western suits that she favours. 

Mr Muhammad would ahnost cer- 
tainty have been imprisoned if he lived 
in Syria. His rally is supposed to hear 
videotaped messages from jail cells: a 


‘The British believe in freedom of speech, so they 
must practise what they preach* 


brush of dangerous fu n da m entalism. 
“Tor the vast majority here there’s a lot 
of worry about anti-Muslim bias, about 
how they’re going topay tbeir mait- 

rages and educate their (rids. After that 

Sstmsson far a global Islamic revolu- they doot have tune to tiunk about the 
don. “They believe in freedom of speech, global Iskmic . 
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common ground, for her, London 


blind Egyptian cleric imprisoned over 
the World Hade Center bombing, a 
leader of the Algerian Islamic Salva- 
tion Front robbed of election victory 
in 1992, the head of Hamas jailed by 
Israel, to name a few. 

Hie rally is merely a talking shop, 
Mr Muhammad says. “The messages 
will not contain any anti-Semitic mes- 
sages or any indtement to terrorism, 
because that is against our principles.” 


He has been asked to pay for extra 
security around the Arena nevertheless, 
and the Jewish community at least is 
worried about the presence of Islamic 
radicals. “We regard it as one of the 
major threats facing both us and the 
general community,” says Mike Whine, 
spokesman for the Board of Deputies 
of British Jews. “Many Islamist groups 
are violently anti-Western. They regard 
Britain as an enemy ... [and] contain 
to a greater or lesser extent anti-Semi- 
tism within their general outlook.” 

Mr Whine does say that such 
extremists represent “a very small 
minority” within the Muslim commu- 
nity, but bis fears are shared by the 
Government It plans a law to give 
British courts jurisdiction over “acts of 
conspiracy and inritemem" committed 
in the UK in respect of offences com- 
mitted abroad This, the Home Office 
says, “will also help to control the 
activities of foreign cdreraisiswho use 
this country as a base to plan or 
encourage criminal acts abroad”. 

But one man’s terrorist is another 
man’s freedom fighter. Activists of 


Algeria’s Mamie Salvation Front con- 
tinue to operate in Britain. Last week. 
Nadir Remli, an Algerian with British 
citizenship, was handing out copies of 
The Enh&uenmtnl, an FIS newsletter, 
outside the Regent's Park mosque. 
“No room left to reason (with) the crim- 
inal military regime in Algeria!” says 
the headline. An inside page offers 
“News of Jihad and Mujahadeea” in 
Algeria, with an approving talty of sol- 
diers and policemen killed recently. 

But he says he does not want to 
remain in Britain for ever. “Hiis is not 
paradise, this is a bridge- We will |»o 
back [to Algeria] when it is like Britain 
and we can worship our Cod and we 
are in fall control of our destiny.” 

Should the FIS win control of Alge- 
ria, it is unlikely to repeat the democra- 
tic experiment that would have brought 
ft to power in 1992 - Algeria will never 
be like Britain. At the very least there is 
a ride that this weekend’s conference is 
exploiting Britain’s fibexal tradition: but 

harming it wild ritminkh fheprinriples 

that uphold our society and be a victory 
for those who seek its destruction. 


The towers of Islam 
rise above the 
London skyftne. This 
is not paradise, this 
is a bridge/ says an 
Algerian activist 


Time to 
drop an E, 
Mother 

Teresa 

It’s never too late to 
abandon sainthood, 
says Jack O’Sullivan 

T here is still time for Mother 
Teresa. The word from Calcutta 

is that she's wobbty but riiould be 

out of intensive care shortly. She has a 
chance then, however remote, to avoid 
impending sainthood. Mother Teresa 
should grab it with both those gnarled 
Albanian bands. Otherwise she will 
never get a moment’s peace a gain 
In the past, good souls such as her- 
self, worn out by a lifetime of self- 
lessness, had plenty of time to recover 
before the next step: it took nearly 
three centuries for the 40 English 
Reformation martyrs to be declared 
saints in 1970. 

These days, though, the process is 
becoming indecently quick. No longer 
are two miracles needed for beatifi- 
cation and then another couple for 
sanctity. Now one suffices on each 
count. And the old “devil's advo- 
cate”, appointed to dig the dirt on a 
would-be saint, has been abolished. 

This amounts to a fast track to 
sainthood. Escriva de Balaguer. 
founder of the religious order Opns 
Del died in 1975, but he has already 
been beatified. Who knows when this 
Pope, who has canonised more folk 
than all his predecessors combined, 
will grant him the ultimate accolade? 
As for Mother Teresa, given her 
record, she may barely get through 
Purgatory and past the Pearly Gates 
before duty calls again. 

And of duty, there is plenty. Being a 
saint is not just about playing a bigger 
harp than everyone eke. You have to 
intercede with Himself for us lesser 
mortals. The work load can be very 
heavy. Think how many people consult 
St Anthony, patron saint of lost prop- 
erty. Given her CV, Mother Iferesa 
wcmxM no doubt be given a portfolio cov- 
ering the poor, a remit currently held 
ty two 13th century saints - Anthony 
of Padua and Ferdinand ITT of Castfile. 

The trouble is that, once a saint 
you never know when the call to duty 
will come. St Bona lived in the 12th 
century and was famed for enjoying 
pilgrimages. Imagine her surprise 
when Pbpe John Paul XXHI made her 
the patron saint of air stewardesses. Or 
the confusion of St Fiacre, a seventh 
century Iris hman who now finds he's 
patron saint of taxi drivers. St Jude had 
the toughest deal. For nearly two mil- 
lennia, the worst thing that bad hap- 
pened to him was being martyred. 
Then in the 1920s he was given the 
“hopeless causes" brief in a ruse to 
raise money for a church in Chicago. 

Of course, it isn’t easy to undo a 
blameless life at this stage. Once past 
80, promiscuity and excessive drag- 
taking are out Mother Tfcresa can’t rev 
a souped-up Ford Capri, pop a few 
“E”s and and let the wimple fry. She’s 
stuck now with the sins of old age - 
gluttony, pride, avarice, complaining 
about the nurses, that type of stuff. It’ll 
be tough to be bad. But Mother 
Teresa should weigh up her options 
carefully. Sainthood sounds like helL 


TH E CENTRAL FACTS FROM THE COURSES YOU ALWAYS MEANT TO TAKE, IN 25 LECTURES 


metaphysics was tratfi- 
/I tionalty about fife, the 
J_ v JL universe and every- 
thing. The GreekphOosopfaers 
began the search for a con- 
vincing answer to the question: 
what, if anything, underlies 
the world as we know ft? And 
philosophers since, whether 
idealists or realists, thosts or 
materialists, have taken up 

^ButoM ofthe most famous 
of 20th-century philosophers 
taught that metaphysics is 

unimssible.afutrleOTCBejn 

poSderiug the mponderaWe 

and ending «P flM* 
sense. In his book Longu^e, 

1936 AJ Ayer argued that 

metaphysical . s ^ a £° E f J? 
literally meaningless. The big 

J3ns about 0,eemt»ce 

of God, ot ® ^ 

world, of an 

JSofwhatjtsaflabouta^ 
simpiy beyond ourkra, they 

recite ine admitted, 

^fteof^nuttdn^ 

It sava “The meaning of a 

sStSBSSSK 

If wn vrant to 

lated reads: . <c 

know whether something is 


the case, step outside and take 

a look. Except that is, for 
mathematics, in which case 
you don’t have to step outside; 
you just know that mathemat- 
ical propositions are true fay 
the meanings of the symbols 
themselves. In the jargpn, they 
are said to be “analytic”. 
Everything else you verify fay 
observation. 

Of course, when it comes to 
observation, yen have to know 

where to look. We know where 

to look for tables and chans - 

or at least for what Ayer called 

“sense-data” of them- But 
where do you look for snefa as 
God or purpose or the mean- 
ing of lire? According to Ayer 
and the Vferificatidn Principle, 
we don’t know where to look 

for these thmgs. We don’t know 

what sort of evidence would 

count for their verification- 

A whiff of Logical Posi- 
tivism has hung about ever 
once Ayer’s day. Most people 
regard metaphysics wpe jf 

the childish things which the 
brave modem world has put 
away. But a few philosophers 
jf j in Avkt. asking the 



on a minuie- 

Pringle of y^-hewdow 

eo about verifying it? rov. 
Lr’t verify it by the onfy 
means of verification thatthe 
principle itself allows. Andso 
there are no Logical Poa- 

ovists left nowadays 
The lesson is that we can t 
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help doing metaphysics, one 
way or another even the Ver- 
ification Principle itself is a 
metaphysical doctrine because 
it sets out the limits to what 
can be known. 

So where shouid we turn for 
an exposition of metaphysical 
philosophy? Before you try 
the rest, try the best. 

Plato (428-347BC) was per- 
haps the first systematic meta- 
physician, ana he suggested 
that reality is hieraidiicaJL It 
with t 


the lowest of phen- 
omena, such as dreams and 
fantasies, and progresses 
upwards on the ladder of being 
through physical objects 
towards mathematical objects 
and finally to ideas or Farms, 
which, for Plato, are the perfect 
examples of things (eg, tables 
and chairs) and qualities (eg, 
colours). The highest reality of 
all is the Form of the Good. 

When the Middle Ages 
rediscovered Aristotle, a great 
metaphysical row broke ouL 
This was called the Realist/- 
Nominalist controversy. Is 
there such a tiling as redness 
apart from red objects, or are 
general terms only names? 
William of Ockham (1285- 
1349) was something of a ref- 
eree in this squabble - though 
actually be was rather partisan 
in favour of the Nominalists. 
He gave philosophers a maxim 
which was known as Ockham's 
razor, Entia non sunt multipli- 
canda praeter necessiiafem - 


roughly. Don’t have more 
things in your metaphysics 
than you need. 

The row rambled on for 
centuries, until Kant (1724- 
1804) came along and changed 
the rules. The gist of Kant's 
Critique of Pure Reason is: 
Forget all this pretension to 
know the meaning of life, the 
universe and everything - for 
you can’t know these things. 
Humans undmaanH the uni- 
verse a$ a snail understands his 
garden. In other words, we can 
only understand what we are 
equipped to understand. For 
Kant, these things were mere 
appearances, phenomena ; we 
cannot see through appear- 
ances to the noumena , bow 
things are in themselves. 

It was jnst this view - that 
we could somehow see reality 
dear - that made the Logical 
Positivists see red, so to speak. 

The post-war Existential- 
ists also regarded all meta- 
physics as a land of personal 
affront. Jean-Phul Sartre, for 
example, said metaphysics is 
impossible because it deals 
with essences, whereas the 
reality is that “my existence 
precedes my essence”. 

Maybe FH Bradley (1846- 
1924) displayed the right sort 
of philosophical phlegm about 
these matters when he said: 
“Metaphysics is the finding of 
bad reasons foe what we 
believe upon instinct” 

Tomorrow Logic 
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Farnborough '96: British Aerospace sees merger of European defence companies as only hope against US competi^rs 


BAe proposes 


grand European 


defence strategy 


MICHAEL HARRISON 


British Aerospace is spear- 
heading attempts to create a 
single European commercial 
aircraft and defence grouping 
by the turn of the century to 
compete with the might of the 
Americans. 

The hugely ambitious strat- 
egy would see BAe disappear 
as an independent company 
over the next five years through 
a merger with one or more of 
its counterparts in Germany, 
France. Italy and Spain. 

BAc has' not ruled out a 
merger of its military aircraft 
and missiles business with GEC 
as a forerunner to the creation 
of an all-embracing European 
aerospace holding company. 

The aim of the strategy 
would be to establish a group- 
ing with the scale resources, 
technological know-how and 
marketing power to take on the 
likes of Lockheed Martin and 


Franoo-italian group ATR have 
merged their regional aircraft 
businesses through a joint ven- 
ture called AIR. 

BAe is also seeking joint 
ventures for its own military di- 
visions. Its missiles business 
was merged last month with 
Matra of France and the com- 
bined group intends taking a 
stake m the French defence 
electronics business, Thomson, 
when it is privatised later this 
year. 

BAe now envisages bringing 
other partners into the process 
so that in time Europe has just 


Boeing of the United States. 
Senior BAe executives liken 


it to the creation of an aero- 
space version of Royal Dutch 
Shell or Unilever. 

One said: “The case for Eu- 
rope getting together is over- 
whelming because if we don't 
have consolidation across Eu- 
rope the Americans will win. If 
British Aerospace still exists in 
its present form in five vears. 
then we will have failed/’' 

The Deputy Prime Minister, 
Michael Heseltine. yesterday 
bucked the calls for the further 
restructuring and consolida- 
tion of the European defence 
industry to match develop- 
ments in the US. 

He told delegates at the 
Farnborough Air Shout -‘Eu- 
rope facts the same dilemma 
and \vc haven’t moved with suf- 
ficient speed." 

The restructuring of Eu- 
rope's aerospace industry is 
already under way. The four 
partners in the civil aircraft 
manufacturer Airbus Industrie 
- BAe. Aerospatiale of France, 
Germany's Daimler-Benz and 
Casa of Spain - have agreed to 
transform the consortium into 
a single corporate entity by 
1999. Separately. BAe and the 



George Simpson: Seen as 
the man to forge an alliance 


one manufacturer of civil air- 
craft military aircraft military 
engines and missiles. 

Rival aerospace groups such 
as Aerospatiale and Dassault in 
France. Daimler in Germany, 
Alenia in Italy and Casa would 
pool resources to create a sin- 
gle dominant supplier. 

Overseeing this would be a 
European holding company in 
which each of the big aerospace 
companies had equity stakes. 

The plan is being actively 
supported by the British gov- 
ernment. Representatives of 
the Ministry of Defence and the 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry sit on the National De- 
fence Industry's council, the 
bod)' which is co-ordinating 
mor es towards European con- 
solidation. 

Nevertheless the strategy 
faces some daunting obstacles. 

The creation of single Euro- 
pean suppliers would raise im- 


mediate anti trust complications 
by robbing governments of 
competition for defence con- 
tracts other than from US man- 
ufacturers. 

Unlike its US counterpart, 
the European Aerospace In- 
dustry is structured to accom- 
modate national defence 
procurement programmes of 
different countries. 

BAe is also under do illusions 
that issues of national pride, 
jobs and technological leader- 
ship will also need to be ad- 
dressed. 

There are already concerns 
that tfaerestmcturingof^ibus 
win involve job losses of up to 
2Q per cent along the 30X100 
workers directly involved in the 
consortium. 

There is also likely to be as 
huge battle over the assets that 
each of the four partners puts 
into the new company and how 
they wQ] be valued Privately, se- 
nior BAe executives believe that 
the timetable set for signing a 
binding memorandum of un- 
derstanding by the end of this 
year wfll be difficult to meet. 

On the domestic front, BAe 
appears to hme ruled out an ac- 
quisition of a fighting vehicles 
business such as Vickers, mak- 
er of the Challenger tank, or 
GKN, which owns the heli- 
copter manufacturer Westland 
and also makes the Warrior ar- 
moured vehicle. 

But the prospects of a merger 
with GEC Marconi which spe- 
cialises in defence, electronics, 
radar and weaponry, is bound to 
be heightened by the arrival 
next week of Geoige Simpson as 
GEC's new chief executive. 

Mr Simpson, a former 
deputy chief executive of BAe 
intends to cany out a funda- 
mental re-evaluation of GEC 
strategy and could, insiders be- 
lieve, be tire man to forge an al- 
liance with BAe. GEC and 
BAe held unsuccessful merger 
negotiations 18 months ago 
but could not agree terms. 
However, there is still strong 
support within the BAe board- 
room for a deal: “My own view 
is that BAe and GeC should 
have happened years ago," said 
one BAe board member. 



Slow-coaches: Michael Heseltine, in the cockpit of a model Eurofighter 2000 at Farnborough, says Europe must move faster Photograph: Reuter 


Boeing mauls Airbus super jumbo plan 


CHRIS GODSMARK 

Business Correspondent 


Boeing yesterday savaged rival 
plans by the European Airbus 
Consortium to develop a “Su- 
per Jumbo", the next genera- 
tion of large passenger airliner. 
At the opening day of the 
Farnborough Air Show, the 
jamboree for the UK’s aero- 


space industry, the US plane- 
making giant claimed Airbus 
forecasts for the market for 
such a plane were unrealistic. 

“This might be a good time 
to offer a ‘reality check'," said 
Ron Woodard, president of 
Boeing's Commercial Airplane 
Group. He claimed his com- 
pany's predictions of the likely 
demand for 500-sealer jumbos 
was almost one-third of Air- 
bus’s. 

The European consortium 
plans to build a huge double- 
decker aircraft, the A3XX, 
that could seat up to 1,000 pas- 


sengers. Airbus has a team 
studying the project and claims 
it could be developed for $8bn 
(£5bn). 

Boeing and Airbus have 
previously collaborated on the 
development of a super-jum- 
bo. the so-called Very Large 
Commercial Transport, but 
the talks came to nothing. Mr 
Woodard said both sides had 
then agreed the cost would be 
between S12bn_and $lSira. 
“We concluded that there" sim- 


muefa has changed since then,” 
be said. The Boeing plan is for 
a more modest stretched ver- 
sion of the existing jumbo jet, 
the 747, which dates in basic 
design from the late 1960s. 

The new 747, 500 and 600 
would seat from 460 to 550 
passengers, requiring a longer 
fuselage, new wings and en- 
gines. Boeing estimates this 


programme alone will cost 
S5bn to develop with a price 
tag of S230m per plane when 
the first one is delivered in 
2001. The two sides differ rad- 
ically over the anticipated de- 
mand from airlines for 
super-jumbos with more than 
500 seats. 

Airbus believes that lack ol 
runway space and environ- 
mental considerations will en- 
courage carriers to cram more 
passengers oin to larger aircraft. 
Over tire next 20 years that 
should translate into 1,400 or- 
ders for the A3XX. 

Boeing argues there will be 
enough room for more- fre- 
quent flights and, coupled with 
the trend towards non-stop 
long-haul travel, the demand 
for super-jumbos will be less 
than 500, insufficient to justi- 
fy the development budget. 

Privately, European aero- 
space companies accuse the 
US of using the failed collab- 


orative talks to delay Airbus 
gaininga foothold in a market 
which Boeing has, until now, 
monopolised. 

Yesterday Airbus was 
scathing about the latest Boe- 
ing attack. “The smaller num- 
ber they are using is a self- 
serving proposition to sup- 
port their claim that there's 
only room for one aeroplane," 
said David Venz, an Airbus 
spokesman. 

He insisted the A3XX 
vrould be 20 percent cheaper 
to operate per passenger than 
a conventional 747. Due to en- 
ter service in 2003, the A3 XX 
will have to be one-third-fand- 
ed by European governments 
in what Airbus describes as 
“refundable loans”. 

The consortium, which is 
planning to convert its struc- 
ture into a conventional com- 
pany, also needs to attract 
partners, probably from the Far 
East, to share the risk and pro- 


vide 40 per cent df-the capital. 
But Boeing has troubles of its 
own with th& 747 500-600. 
Hopes that tire plane would be 
formally launched at Farn- 
borough were dashed because 
the company had failed to 
persuade an airline, to make a 
firm order. It hopes to achieve 
this by the end of tbe year. 

However, Boeing did use the 
airshow to announce $63bn of , 
new orders, of which around 
S Ibn are thought to have come^ ‘ 
from British Airways. 

. BA is buying four 747-400s, 
three 777-200sand three 757- 
200s: la addition, it yesterday 
brought forward the delivery 
dates for 10 more 747-400s 
which cost $155m each. 

Boeing said it planned to al- 
most double production from 
18 to 36 planes a month by 
1998. It recently announced it 
was taking on a farther 5,000 
workers to cope with demand 
for the 777. 


Morgan Grenfell fund 
manager suspended 


Manufacturers begin to benefit 
from rising consumer spending 


J1LLTREANOR 

Banking Correspondent 


Deutsche Morgan Grenfell has 
suspended a high flying fund 
manager, Peter Young, after 
stopping dealings in three of its 
funds valued at £l.4bn. 

Mr Young ran two of the 
funds, which have all been sus- 
pended after the discovery of 
“possible irregularities on certain 
unquoted securities," accord- 
ing to Morgan Grenfell Asset 
Management, the fund man- 
agement arm of Deutsche. 

The suspension was “pending 
an investigation of the value of 
certain investments held by these 
funds," added the bank. 

Sources said problems ap- 
peared to be related to the 
funds’ holdings in the high tech- 
nology sector, the doyen of 
1595, which fell out of favour this 
year. Two of the three foods are 
unit trusts. 

Imro, the investment man- 
agement regulator, said it was 
conducting an investigation into 
the threehinds, just days after 


forcing Jardinc Fleming to repay 
£12m to clients after a fund man- 
agement scandal in Hong Kong. 

A spokesman for Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell declined to be 
more specific but the market 
swirled with rumours that a 
hole of up to £150m may have 
appeared in the funds, which in 
total contained £I.4bn of 
investments. 

“The fund managers will meet 
their liabilities in respect of any 
irregularities identified in the 
course of the investigations into 
these three funds," Morgan 
Grenfell Asset Management 
said in a statement. 

Hie decision to suspend the 
dealings was reached in conduc- 
tion with the funds' trustees - 
one of which is Royal Bank of 
Scotland - and in consultation 
with regulators. 

Of the £1.4bn invested the 
regulators insist that no more 
than 10 percent can be exposed 
to unquoted securities, a more 
speculative investment used to 
boost the value of a fund's 
performance. 


Mr Young’s two funds were 
the unit trust MG European 
Growth Trust and the Dublin fet- 
ed MG European Capital 
Growth Fund, which is similar to 
a unit trust The other is MG Eu- 
ropa Fund. 

The manager of Morgan 
Grenfell's Europa investment 
trust - Stewart Aimer - is not 
believed to be facing suspension 
or be under investigation. Deal- 
ing in all of Morgan Grenfell’s 
other funds is unaffected. 

The Securities and Invest- 
ments Board (SIB), which au- 
thorises unit trusts, said funds 
could request suspension of 
dealings in tbeir units for 28 days. 
If Morgan Grenfefl wanted to ex- 
tend the extend the suspension 
it would need die permission of 
the S3. 

News of the suspension of the 
high-profit funds could cast 
doubt on Morgan Grenfell's bid 
for the Kfcinwort European Pri- 
vatisation Bind (Kepit), a£500m 
fund which bas been approached 
by 10 indepedent suitors. 

A highly respected fund man- 


ager, with JcTObn under manage- 
ment, itwas seen as one of the lead- 
ers in the pack bidding for KeptL 

It wanted to broaden Kepjfs 
mandate to a European fond. 
Fleming, also in the race for 
Kepit, may also have damaged 
its changes after Imro's fines last 
week. 

Robert Fleming, the invest- 
ment bank with a stake in Jar- 
dine Fleming Investment 
Management one of the fond 
management firms censured by 
Imro, confirmed yesterday it 
had brought back some £700m 
of funds managed by Jardine 
Fleming Investment Manage- 
ment in Hong Kong; 

Jardine Fleming Investment 
Management is Robert Flem- 
ing's joint venture with Jardine 
Matheson, and analysts won- 
dered whether Fleming Was in 
the process of reconsidering its 
links with the fund manage- 
ment group. But, a spokesman 
for Robert Fleming denied the 
fact the funds had been brought 
back to London was connected 
to the Imro fines. 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 


'MANUFACTURING RECOVERY 


Manufacturing industry is at last 
starting to enjoy the trickle- 
down benefits of the consumer 
recovery, according to new sur- 
vey evidence. 

Separate figures yesterday 
suggested consumer spending 
is still gathering steam, with the 
growth in cash m circulation re- 
turning last month to its fastest 
race since January 1989. Halifax 
Building Society confirmed that 
house price inflation In August 
picked up to its highest sirice tbe 
bousing bubble burst in 1989. 

Some City expects concluded 
that the Chancellor, Kenneth 
Clarke, would have to resist the 
temptation to cut base rates. 
Others predicted he would slip 
in another reduction - perhaps 
after tomorrow’s meeting with 
Eddie George, Governor of 
tbe Bank of England. 

“A cut in rales before it is too 
late can not be ruled out, even 
though the economic case is very 
flimsy,”, said Raul Mortimer- 
Lee, chief economist at Paribas, 

The signal that recovery is 
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under way in manufacturing was 
provided by the purchasing 
managers survey. Its activity 
index dimbed to 51.9 in August, 
its highest in a year and com- 
fortably above the 50 watershed 
between growth and recession. 

The Treasury welcomed it as 
an indicator of “brighter pros- 
pects” in manufacturing. The 
increase could be echoed by an 
improvement in the official fig- 
ures for manu fa cturing output, 
so far stubbornly weak. Mr 
Qarke and Mr George are likely 


to have a preview of the indus- 
trial output statistics. 

Yesterday’s survey suggested 
that consumer demand is filter- 
ing beyond tbe consumer goods 
industries to intermediate in- 
dustries. These saw a sharp fall 
in their stocks of unsold goods 
for tbe third month running. 
Consumer industries have 
started re-building stock levels. 

‘This is a clear signal that the 
excess stock levels which have 
haunted manufacturing this year 
are over,” said Sean Shepley. an 
economist at CS First Boston. 

Overall, output rose sharply 
last month while new orders 
remained at a high leveL Em- 
ployment changed tittle, hover- 
ing near the 50 mark. The prices 
index picked up but remained ex- 
tremely low bv past standards. 

Peter Thomson, director gen- 
eral of the Chartered Institute 
of Purchasing and Supply, said: 
“Although growth is well' below 
the levels we saw in 199 4, it is 
heartening to see a gradual up- 
turn in activity.” 

Separate figures yesterday 
brought farther signs of faster 
consumer spending. Cash in cir- 


culation, the biggest compo- 
- neat of the narrow money sup- 
ply measure M0, expanded by 0.8 
pa - cent in August, taking its an- 
nual growth up to 7-5 per cent 
from 7.1 per cent m July. The use 
of cash has not grown as rapidly 
since the late 1980s boom. 

There was also confirmation? 
that the bousing market recov- 
ery is gathering pace. Halifax re- 
ported a 0.5 per cent rise in 
prices last month, the same as 
m July. Year-on-year house 
price inflation climbed to 5.7 per 
cent - similar to the 5.4 per cent 
reported by Nationwide build- 
ing society last week. 

Most economists now believe 
the economy is in no need of fur- 
ther stoking. “Manufacturing is 
going to get a lot stronger in the 
course of the next 12 months," 
predicted Robert Barrie at BZW. 

A minority believe low infla- 
tion means lower interest rates 
would be warranted. “It is easy 
for the Chancellor to make a 
case for cutting rates again. In- 
flation is falling and the econo- 
my is still growing below trend," 
said Simon Briscoe, an econo- 
mist at investment bank Ntkko. 
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The £15bn weapon that Europe no longer needs 
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Tile Eurafighter ^ 

conceived or at a time 

when German 
unification and the 
end of the cold war 

were sun strict, y f 0r 

dreamers. Uke most 
such projects, it has 
developed a 
momentum of its own 
and Is stiff rolling 
merrily along in an 
age and set of 
circumstances for 
which it is wholly 
inappropriate* 


A 1 *" irst sight, Michael Portillo's an 
tSC*— * *e go-ahead for the 
a bfe5hn? 1 ' bl i 1 i? us EuroSfihter programme is 

lechn^vi^ m o e ann .® or British industry and 

„ nv T*° 0 S> r - ®s is usually the case with 
r" „ announcements, it is not all it 
3™, a ^ this isn't really the go- 
?h^ri^L aU * *““? project still requires 
^ to a lesser extent the Hal- 
lansandihe Spanish, to commiLtf they don't, 
!■“«» 10 see how the British can really 
ih.wi ' ? k C * B i* 1 let ’ s assume that in all Jike- 
0t ? e ^ ^ foUow o«r lead; the 
PT* ^ enterprise is that seven 
ywrs after the collapse of the Berlin Wall 
we are still ploughing ahead with it at all. 

Lonader &st the cost - £15.4hn mini- 
P* Jba ' Britain gets 230 state-of-the- 
art fighter aircraft (great toys. Batman) and 
create about 15,000 jobs. That’s £lm per 
job Now let’s be charitable about this and 
S admittedly heroic assumption 

that these will be multiplied ten-fold m the 
ueld once the spin offs of the project into 
^ accorar of. That’s 
siul £100,000 per job, which even for high 
technology is going it. 

This brings us to the third part of the 
uetence Secretary’s justification - that it will 
keep Britain at the cutting edge of technol- 
ogy. There’s something in this argument. 
The effect of high US defence spending is 
to turbo-charge American industry and 
it is the great powerhouse of the 
US industrial success story. Though too 


much can be made of the point, it is also 
America's way of doing something dis- 
tinctly un-American, providing industry with 
a Government subsidy. But the point about 
spending of this sort is that it doesn't nec- 
essarily have to be on defence. It could just 
as easily be on sending a man to the moon, 
or in trying to find a cure for cancer. 

The Eurofighter was conceived of at a 
time when German unifica tion and the end 
of the cold war were still strictly for dream- 
ers. Like most such projects, it has developed 
a momentum of its own and is still rolling 
merrily along in an age and set of circum- 
stances for which it is wholly inappropriate. 
There will always be a demand for weapons 
of mass destruction, but we now live in a time 
which in this respect is much more akin to 
the Rennafsance than the period we have 
just lived through. This is a time of "weapons 
for hire”. That nations should still be com- 
peting with each other to develop the 
biggest and the best in weaponry, is an idea 
that’s had its time. 

The defence industry, in Britain and else- 
where in the world, has yet to reflect this new 
reality. British Aerospace proposes that the 
whole of the European aerospace industry 
be merged into one. This is at least a stab 
at the problem but is it something that any- 
one would really want? The idea of a single 
industrial complex to satisfy all Europe’s 
needs is probably as undesirable in aero- 
space as it would be in any other industry. 
The only competitors would be the aero- 


space companies of the US; given that the 
US on present form wouldn't dream of rec- 
iprocal treatment for the Europeans, the 
upshot would be that both blocs would 
retreat into protectionism and the old no- 
wm, hugely expensive and largely pointless 
game of competing to develop me best m 
weaponry would begin all over again. But 
then that's how the defence industry wants 
it, is it not? 

How to make £30m 
in just eight months 

eorge Simpson of GEC is in the wrong 
vj business, if he really wants to nrake mon- 
ey. He should be in the City. and mere specif- 
ically at Charterhouse Bank, where a handful 
of senior executives have made more than 
£30m in eight months out of Porterbrook, 
the train leasing company taken over by 
Stagecoach Iasi month. 

Porter brook is already notorious for pro- 
ducing a profit of £S0m for its directors and 
staff. The service Charterhouse provided to 
these winners of the privatisation lottery was 
to put together the management buyout that 
enabled them to make their fortunes. Four 
of Charterhouse's executives, led by the 
genial Victor Blank, plainly decided the 
opportunity was too good to miss and 
helped themselves to a share of the action. 

This would not normally raise eyebrows 
in the venture capital industry, where it is 


common and accepted practice for execu- 
tives to invest in the firms they are promot- 
ing, sharing the risk with tar clients. But 
this one was different, not least in its excep- 
tionally debt-geared nature. The company, 
sold by the Government for £534m eartytius 
year, bad only £2^m Of core equity, which 
became worth almost £400m at the bid price. 

Thus the Charterhouse executives were 
able to turn an initial investment of just 
£89,000 into £12.7m. On top, they mate a 
cool £20m from their personal share of the 
profits made by the Charterhouse venture 
capital fund, which also invested in Porter- 

brook. ft hardly xiecds saying that all of them 
faced negligible risk - for well-paid merchant 
bankets - of at worst £89,000 of their own 
money. The real downside, if the company 
had turned out to be a dud, was born by the 
providers of bank finance and preference 
shares. Just a question of the luck of being 
in the right place at the tight time? Bor some 
reason it doesn't look quite that way. 

Unilever tries a 
brand-new approach 

N ot so long ago, business schools were 
bolding up Unilever's legion of differ- 
ent margari ne brands as a prime example of 
good marketing. They even had a name for 
it - “space packing". By offering Flora for 
the health-conscious, I Can't Believe It's Not 
Butter for those with sensitive taste-buds, and 


so on, Unilever simultaneously managed to 
cater for virtually all consumer groups while 
at the same time shutting out competitors 
by occupying all the available supermarket 
shelf space. Thai was the theory, anyway 

This approach now seems to be going the 
way of so many other management Ibearies. 
and the Anglo-Dulch consumer goods com- 
pany is setting its faith by the latest fashions 
- economic value added, core businesses, 
focus and the aim of concentrating on being 
number one or two in each of the sect ore 
operated in. 

Streamlining a portfolio that now extends 
to about 1,000 brands around the world 
(arch-rival Procter & Gamble only has 300) 
has been on the agenda since Niail Fitzger- 
ald was named as Sir Michael Peny's suc- 
cessor late last year, but the scale of Lfae 
action now being proposed - cutting om 
businesses accounting for up to £7bn of 
annual sales, or a fifth of the total -is much 
greater than expected. 

Given Unilever’s recent record, a steady- 
as-sh e-goes policy was never going to work 
for Mr Fitzgerald. The Persil Power fiasco 
and trouble with the competition authorities 
over the distribution policies of Wall's ice- 
cream were clear signs that things need (o 
change at this £30bn-a-year company. Mr 
Fitzgerald is proposing to move quite slowly 
on the brand rationalisation; there will be 
no big bang. Ail the same, change on this 
scale is plainly high-risk. Let’s hope Mr 
Fitzgerald knows what he is doing. 


Unilever planning 
£7bn campaign to 
catch arch-rivals 


ROGER TRAPP 

Anglo- Dutch consumer goods 
company Unilever is planning 
to sell or close down businesses 
accounting for up to £7bn in 
sales in an attempt to put H back 
into contention with arch-rival 
Procter & Gamble, the US 
company it lost out to in the 
“soap wars". 

The moves being overseen by 
Niall Fitzgerald, who has this 
week taken over as chairman of 
the British arm of the company, 
will focus on streamlining a 
brands portfolio that is about 
ALOOO-stroug and includes such 
^household names as Persil 
washing powder. Dove sow, Jif 
and Domeslos household clean- 
ers, Magnum and Popsicle ice- 
creams. Upton and Brooke 
Bond PG Tips teas. Flora and 
Blue Band margarine, Batche- 
lors soups, QXO and Birds Eye 
frozen foods. By contrast, P&G 
has about 300 brands. 

Mr Fitzgerald, who has been 
briefing managers on his plans 
in the months leading up to cak- 
ing on his new role, is expect- 
ed" to publicly announce the 
biggest shake-up ai the company 
for 30 years at a fund managers' 
conference in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts next week. However, 
analysts predict that there will 


be few specific details then. In- 
stead, the programme, aimed at 
boosting profitability by aban- 
doning brands that account for 
about a fifth of the company’s 
annual sales, will become dear 
over the coming months and 
years. Mr Fitzgerald has set 
1997-98 3s the time by which the 
company has “at least put the 
plan in place". 

His aim is to concentrate 
resources on products that are 
capable of being either number 
one or two in their markets and 
so improve returns in the 
mature markets and free funds 
for investment in developing 
countries. 

“We will be disappointed if, 
early in the next century, these 
markets are not about half our 
business, because the growth 
rates are so enormous,” Mr 
Fitzgerald said at the weekend. 

Weaker brands set to be 
dropped span all the company’s 
operations - from food, throi^h 
cosmetics to detergents. But 
foods are felt to be under par- 
ticular pressure, with the John 
West canned-fish business 
thought to be a candidate be- 
cause the company has already 
considered selling it. 

“The key criterion is whether 
we have brand leadership or a 
realistic possibility of it If not. 


we will look carefully at whether 
we continue with that product," 
he added. 

The streamlmingplan follows 
a management restructuring 
initiated by Mr Fitzgerald fol- 
lowing his appointment as the 
next chairman despite being in 
charge of the detergents busi- 
ness at the time of the Feral 
Power fiasco. 

Both moves are part of an 
overall programme designed 
to repair the damage caused by 
that episode. 

. Though observers say it will 
take the company two to three 
years to achieve the plans, a 
spokesman pointed out that 
the process aimed at “sharp- 
ening up Unilever’s focus” was 
already under way,. 

It had recently disposed of the 
loss-making Mattessons Wall's 
meat-products busmess and ac- 
quired the profitable Colman’s 
of Norwich mustard company 
and become the second-largest 
producerof industrial cleaning 


i the MoJsos Companies of 
Canada, while in the cosmetics 
field it had acquired shampoo 
producer Helene Curtis and 
sold h'psticks supplier RhnmeJ. 

The company last mouth re- 
ported first-half profits of 
£1.12bn on sales of £16-5bn. 



The soap war losers fight back: Niall Fitzgerald is overseeing the streamlining of a 
1,000-strong brands portfolio compared with Procter & Gamble's 300 


SEA to tackle 
accountability 
at senior levels 


JILL TREANOR 
and PETER RODGERS 

New rules to be published today 
by the Securities and Futures 
Authority will make h easier to 
discipline senior executives of 
City firms such as Barings that 
get into serious trouble. 

The proposals were drawn up 
following widespread criticism 
earlier this year, when Peter 
Baring, former chairman of 
Barings, and Andrew Tuckey, 
his deputy, escaped prosecution 
by the SFA for rule breaches. 

A key element of the SEA 
proposals is that if there is a cat- 
astrophic failure the burden of 
proofwiil be shifted, so that top 
executives will have to demon- 
strate that they have property 
used all their powers. 

At present, the burden is the 
other way round, because the 
SEA must prove the executives 
have failed to do their duty, 
which is a much harder task. 
Any shift in the burden of proof 
is likely. to be highly controver- 
sial among SFA members. 

The SFA ’s present rule-book 
says senior executives have ul- 
timate responsibility for com- 
pliance with the rules. But the 
statement is so general it has 
proved impossible in cases such 
as Barings to pin down any spe- 
cific offence on which charges 
can be brought. 

Under the new proposals, 


which are being circulated for 
consultation, top executives 
could be prosecuted by the se- 
curities regulator for falling 
down on a number of more spe- 
cific management responsibil- 
ities, such as ensuring proper 
control systems are in place. 

Nkk Duriacher, chairman of 
the SFA confirmed that the SFA 
proposed a change in the bur- 
den of proof in the case of cat- 
astrophic failures. He said “It 
will be up to senior executives 
to demonstrate that they have 
discharged all their powers.” 

The other main thrust of the 
document will be more detailed 
guidance on the responsibilities 
of senior managements. 

The new rules are expected to 
spell out several objectives se- 
nior executives must aim for, in- 
cluding the standards by which 
they manage the business, the 
quality of internal controls and 
the adequacy of risk manage- 
ment The SFA is also expect- 
ed lo change its rules to allow 
the regulator to sty more in pub- 
lic about cases it investigates. 

The SPA has has refused to 
say whether the proposed new 
rules would have led to prose- 
cutions of Mr Baring and Mr 
Tuckey. 

In the summer, Mr Duriacher 
said inquiries “did not uncover 
evidence of wrongdoing by them 
that would have sustained a 
prosecution for rule bleaches". 
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In Brief 


» The French economy shrank 0.2 per cent in the second quar- 
ir of the year, according to a leading indicator calculated by the 
aisse des Depots et Consignations. The first quarter saw a 1-2 
er cent increase in GDP but the economy has smee weakened 
gnificantty. Official figures are due tomorrow. Most economists 
re for ecasting a gradual return to growth as the year draws on. 



eim Group’s shares fell 15 per cent to 337 Jp yesterday 
ake of Friday’s after-hours statement from the confer- 
i exhibition organizer that it was no longer m talks about 
km bidders for the group were un- 



ewis 

;up 


Partnership said sales for the four weeks to 24 Au- 
13.6 per cent from a year earlier and up 23.9 per 
c«i—;«*K*.i»tYvim’«dfinar 1 inent stores were 


up 13.6 per cent irom a ye« ruuw — r— 

0 years ago. Sales in the group’s department stores were 
r cent from a year ago, while sales in the 

re up 8.6 per cent in the first four weeks of the second 
‘ year to January. The company said sai^fo r 

1 half of the year to January to be up 7 3 per centtro, 
■tier, with the estimate unchanged from last week s. 





Unison to sue over pension mis-selling 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

Britain’s biggest union is to join 
the legal battle being waged 
against large life companies 
and financial advisers for al- 
legedly mis-selling personal 
pension plans. 

Unison, the public service 
union, is to join the GMB gen- 
eral union and teachers’ unions 
in suing companies that in- 
clude Prudential Assurance, 
Pearl Assurance, Allied Dun- 
bar and Abbey life for selling 
policies under which individu- 
als claim to have lost thousands 


of pounds in benefits. The big 
companies could lose millions 
of pounds as a result of the 
court action. 

Unions claim that many 
companies have been given le- 
gal advice that they should de- 
lay decisions as long as possible. 

Unison has finally “lost pa- 
tience" with the reviews, which 
are being undertaken by com- 
panies on the advice of pension 
industry leaders. Gtyn Jenkins, 
national pensions ameer of the 
union, said yesterday that many 
members may lose out com- 
pletely because their cases were 
approaching legal deadlines. 


The GMB is expecting the 
first of its cases to come to court 
In November after a High 
Court ruling that they should be 
“fast-tracked" through the sys- 
tem. Bill Day, pension expert 
at the GMB, said that docu- 
ments' were being exchanged 
between union members and 
the companies concerned, al- 
though he expressed frustration 
at the continuing delay. “If 
these cases are in the fast track 
I dread to think about the 
‘slow track’ version,” he said. 

Mr Jenkins said Unison was 
“dissatisfied" with the progress 
being made by the pension in- 


dustry. He said the union 
believed that self-regulation of 
tbe industry was clearly not 
working. 

The sector bad in place a 
review programme which re- 
lied on the companies investi- 
gating their own practices. The 
review was not only behind 
schedule but open to conflicts 
of interest. 

“Many people were encour- 
aged by this Government to 
make their own pension 
arrangements. Unfortunately, 
this has left many people vul- 
nerable to high-pressure setting 
from life companies and instead 


of looking forward to a secure 
and happy retirement they are 
facing the prospect of scrimp- 
ing and saving just to makes 
ends meet" 

A spokeswoman for the 
Personal investment Authority 
said the review being under- 
taken still offered the best way 
of ensuring redress for in- 
vestors who bad been disad- 
vantaged by mis-selling. ■ 

This redress would be with- 
out cost to the investor, she 
stressed. “We are determined 
to see that firms apply the 
process effectively, fairly and 
quickly." 


Hays expands mail 
arm with £65m buy 


Hays, the business services 
group, has expanded its UK 
business mail activities with tbe 
£65m acquisition oflnkbold, the 
holding company of ICS Cor- 
poration. 

The deal comes less than a 
month after Hays abandoned its 
£1.14bn bid for Christian 
Sahresen, undermining the com- 
pany’s ambition to become Eu- 
rope’s biggest transport and 
distribution group. 

Hays pulled out after its bid 
was rejected by the Sah/esen 
board despite a significant im- 
provement in the terms. 

ICS provides a range of tarty 
morning delivery services 
through a national depot net- 
work handling SOffle 800,000 
items anight ; 

Hays said the services and 
customer base of ICS were 
complementary to those of 
Hays Document Exchange 
“lays DX), serving the insur- 
ance, travel, optical health and 
Government sectors- ICS also 
offers facilities management 


services, similar to those pro- 
vided by Hays’ Workflow. 

Hays said the acquisition 
would be immediately earn- 
mgs-enh anting, before inte- 
gration costs and before the 
synergy benefits the company 
churned from combining the ser- 
vices of ICS, Hays DX and Hays 
Express Services. 

Ronnie Frost, chairman of 
Hays, said: “There will be sub- 
stantial benefits from integrat- 
ing ICS into .our commercial 
core activities; The acquisition 
wiU broaden the range of ser- 
vices and customers and provide 
a strong platform to expand into 


ICS emerged in a manage- 
ment buyout in January 1995. 
For the period to 31 Dec 1995, 
Inkhold, die management buy- 
out company, made an operat- 
ing profit of £3m cm turnover of 
£58.6m. The price paid by Hays 
includes the repayment of ex- 
isting borrowings. 

Hays' share price finished the 
day unchanged at 458p. 


UN action against Iraq 
sends oil price surging 


MAGNUS GR1MOND 

Oil prices climbed to levels not 
seen for more than three 
months yesterday after Iraqi 
military incursions in northern 
Iraq against the Kurds prompt- 
ed the United Nations to de- v 
lay a partial lifting of the oil 
export ban.- 

Coming at a time of lower 
world-wide oil stocks and ris- 
ing demand, the news sent 
Brent futures prices up to 
nearly $22 a barrel, over $1 
higher on Friday’s dose, and 
triggered a surge in oil com- 
pany shares. 

The turmoil came after UN 
Secretary General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali temporarily 
delayed the introduction of 
resolution 986, agreed in May, 
which would have allowed the 
first sales of Iraqi crude since 
the invasion of Kuwait by Iraq 
in 1990. 

Iraq would have been al- 
lowed to sell $2bn of oil over 


six months to pay for essential 
food and medicine. Although 
Iraqi forces have now with- 
drawn after capturing the town 
of Irbil in one of tbe Kurdish 
“safe havens” on Saturday, the 
prospect of US military inter- 
vention has added to worries 
that oil supplies may be inter- 
rupted by a renewal of hostil- 
ities in the region. 

Dealers said the UN move to 
delay the oil for food deal 
would keep between 650,000 
and 750,000 barrels off tbe 
world’s oil markets. 

By late afternoon yesterday, 
the news had sent Brent crude 
delivery up t 
,comparedwilh 
$20.78 at Friday’s close. 

Yesterday’s level is the high- 
est since mid-May, when the 
October crude contract closed 
at $21.83. November Brent 
was quoted at $21.15, up from 
$2032 on Friday. 

Meanwhile, on tbe London 
stock market, BP shares rose 


for October delivery up to 
$21.84 a barrel,' 


12p to 632J5p, while Shell put 
on 11.5p to 942~5p. 

Irene Himona, oil analyst 
with Soriete GeneraJe Strauss 
Turnbull, commented: "Iraq 
is the joker in the pack as far 
as the market is concerned. It’s 
all helpful for oil prices, and 
with winter coming and low 
stocks, the price strength will 
remain." 

But Peter Hitchens of 
Williams de Broe described the 
rise in both oil and share prices 
as “a gut reaction" by Euro- 
pean investors. 

According to International 
Energy Agency figures, OECD 
oil stocks at about 2.4bn bar- 
rels are around 100 million bar- 
rels less than at the start of last 
year’s third-quarter. 

The shortfell is said to be due 
to non-OPEC production, 
principally from die North Sea, 
failing to meet expectations. 
One observer put stocks at 60 
days’ consumption, down from 
63 days' a year ago. 


AEA 
neuters 
‘fat cats’ 


PATRICK TOOHER 

AEA Technology, the science 
and contracting arm of the 
state-owned Atomic Energy 
Authority, has come up with a 
novel way of defusing the row 
about “fat cal" salaries - free 
bonus shares for all employees 
distributed on an equal basis. 

Announcing details of a pri- 
vatisation that should net the 
Treasury about £200m, AEA’s 
chairman. Sir Anthony CJeayer, 
yesterday pledged executives 
would receive no special treat- 
ment in the form of share op- 
tions. . . 

Instead, about 5 per cent of 

profits each year will be used to 

buy shares for all 3,500 staff 
“There are no special schemes 
for directors," Sir Anthony said. 
“Everything is available to 
everybody. There are no plans 
for share options and there are 
no long-term incentive plans. 
However, he did not rule 
out introducing so-called L- 
Tips at a later stage. “Obviousty 
we will look at that in the full- 
ness of time" he added. 

The sale of AEA Technolo- 
gy which is a spin-off fro® th B 
Atomic Energy Authority, »ihe 
last big privatisation in the hfe- 
thne of this Parliament 
The Government is selling 
100 per cent of the company, 
but ds keeping “golden share 
that would veto any takeover 
attempt- for three years. 

AEA Technology, which spe- 
aJises in offering safety, engi- 
neering, consultancy and 


industry in the UK. and over- 
seas, reported operating profit 
of £19.8m in the year to 32 
March on sales of £2533m- 
The placing is due to com- 
mence on 25 September. 
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Burmah Castrol motors ahead 


B fi nn i Castro * shown a sureness 
01 of hue that was not always ap- 

psrent at the lubricants to printing mis 
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operation acquired for£259m in 1990, 
to pay hs way. Bui, with the benea of 
Imdsigta, last year's £100m disposal of 
the UK petrol business looks masterly 
111 *** the price war raging on 
Britain's forecourts. Bur mah reckons 
it would be losing around £2m a 
month if it was still in the business. 

The group has continued tidving the 
portfolio in the first half of 1996. The 
disposal of fuel operations in Turkey, 
Chile and Sweden brought in another 
in the six months to Jane 
threw up a profit of £23 Jim. That dis- 
torted the half-year figures, which 
showed pre-tax profits soaring from 
£1 17m to £149m. Stripping out the one- 
off gains, underlying profits were 7.5 
per cent ahead at £I26m. with earn- 
ings per share up 10 per cent to 32.8p. 
The re-shaping of the business means 
the group is in effect focused on 
lubricants and chemicals. More im- 
portantly. Burmah is more than ever 
a marketing operation. 

The promotion of Castrol motor oils 
around the world has been well re- 
hearsed. In the US from a standing start 
15 years ago. Castrol has grown its 
share of a S5bn market from 1 to close 
to 16 per cent. But having become one 
of the five big brands. Castrol is find- 
ing it harder to make further signifi- 
cant inroads without conceding margin 
to a cut-throat market. So it has shift- 
ed its attack to higher-margin synthetic 
oils. Eariv results suggest it may be able 
to repeal its initial success with the Cas- 
irol brand in the US. 

Despite falling steel production af- 
fecting Foseco's metallurgical sales, 
group operating profits from the 
Americas as a whole rose 14 per cent 
to £42.Sm. Of more concern was Eu- 
rope. where the operating result sank 
from £56 3m to £5 2.3m, including flat 
profits from Castrol. The problems lay 
in Germany', where not even the oil 
brand's marketing magic could prevent 
a 1.5 percent volume fall. The malaise 
affecting consumer markets was mir- 
rored in industry , with European steel 
production stamping 15 per cent in the 
first half and the UK construction in- 
dustry in no mood to buy Burmah's up- 
market Fosroc cement additives. 

But German rate cuts this year 
should eventually feed through id the 
European economy and, eventually, to 
demand for Burmah's products, fur- 
ther out the promise of the group re- 
mains in developing markets. Casirol’s 
eastern European volumes jumped 14 
percent, with -Asia 10 percent ahead 


and still on course to become the 


its of £2765 before tax would put the 
shares, up 21 at £10.70, on a forward 
multiple of 15. Reasonable value. 

A proud show of 
Ideal Homes 

Housebuilder Retsunmon was proudly 
exhibiting its Ideal Homes acquisition 
yesterday. The £177m deal, part-funded 
by a rights issue, propelled Persimmon 
to the number four position in UK 
housebuilding, giving it greater geo- 
graphic spread at a time when the prop- 
erty market is showing renewed signs 
of activity. It also held out the prospect 
of significant cost-savin g and prom i s ed 
to be eamm g v^ nhancmg ftnfn day one. 

Yesterday's better- than-expecte d in- 
terim figures suggest a good start has 
been made. Duncan Davidson, the 
chairman, says Ideal Homes has been 
successfully integrated, with all its 
sites rebranded and Ideal's head office 
and six subsidiaries closed, resulting in 


a one-off exceptional charge of £3m. 

Stripping out these costs, Pemm- 
men's pre-tax profits advanced from 
£9.7m to £14-2m in the six months to 
June while earnings per share on the 
same baas rose by a quarter to 6,6p. 

. ideal was included for four months, 
chipping in sales of £74J!m to total 
turnover of £2022>m- But the main dri- 
ver behind Persimmon’s encouraging 
first-half performance appears to have 
been its existing businesses. 

Operating in the middle of the mar- 
ket, these benefited from year-on- 
year price increases of up to 5 per cent 
for three- and four-bedroom bouses in 
parts of the South-east, though price 
rises were less marked further north. 

Persimmon’s land bank also in- 
creased to 25,000 plots with planning 
permission - 1,400 more than in 
March. Mr Davidkra is Looking for fur- 
ther land purchases, though the return 
of land price inflation may act as a con- 
straint if it stretches the balance sheet 
further. 

Net debt post- Ideal remains high at 
£108m, or 40 per cent of shareholders’ 
funds, and may reach SO per cent later 
this year, while the high pay-out ratio 


BURMAH CASTROL: AT A GLANCE 
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- dividend covers less than two times 

- acts as a large drain on cashflow. 
Brokers raised then - forecasts <m the 

figures, with NatWest looking for 
£29m, up from the £22. 8m recorded 
in 1995. That implies a forward price- 
earnings ratio of 16 with the shares at 
215p, up lp. While the full benefits of 
Ideal should be seen next year, the 
financial risks should not be ignored. 
High eno ugh. 


Bunzl papers 
over the cracks 


The difficult conditions experienced by 
Bund in the fust half of this year dearly 
suit the talents of Anthony Habgood 
and David Williams, the dynamic duo 
credited with reviving the plastic cut- 
lery to cigarette filters group Pulp and 
plastic prices halved from the peaks of 
last year, hitting Bund's core distrib- 
ution businesses. 

So the group did weD to raise interim 
pre-tax profits by 12 per cent to £55 
in the see months to June. Hardest hit 
in the period were the disposables and 
fine papers operations, which together 
represent 77 per cent of group oper- 
ating profits . In the US, where Bunzl 
owns the biggest distributor of throw- 
away plates and packaging to the food 
industry, prices slumped up to 6 per 
cent. It also had to cope with bad 
weather at the beginning of the year, 
which cost 2 percent in volume terms. 

European fine paper distribution was 
another area struggling against the tide 
of falling prices. 

Cuts of between 25 and 30 per cent 
in Gennany and Italy left tbe businesses 
there only barely profitable. 

But it is a measure of tightness of the 
ship run by Messrs Habgood and 
Williams, recently elevated to chairman 
and chief executive respectively, that 
disposables profits stJH rose 5.5 per cent 
to £33.5m m the period, while fine 
paper held its result at £9-8m. 

The future is already looking 
brighter. Volumes were 3 per cent 
ahead in disposables in tbe first half 
and tbe second six months will see the 
first benefits of SlOOm of extra busi- 
ness won earlier in the year. Pulp and 
plastic prices are already off their 1996 
lows, even if the outlook is a little 
cloudier. Meanwhile, filters continues 
to power ahead and £75m of acquisi- 
tions in tbe period have yet to show 
their mettle, chipping in just £L5m to 
these figures. 

Full-year profits of £1 17m would put 
the shares, up 4Jjp at 243-5p, on a mar- 
ket rating or 14. Fair value. 
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Deadly rivals Boeing and 

Airbus are trying to pack 

ever greater numbers of 


planes. Yesterday, at the 
famborougb Air Show, 

Boeing did the same thing 
with journalists, packing 2 . 
multitude into a temporary, 
if swank} 1 , marquee, with 
disastrous consequences. 

As the Boeing press con- 
ference ground to a dose, 
the weight of journalists . 
caused the floor to give way, 
gTnlcfng a good six inches. 

The police were called to 
clear the heaving throng. 
Then entered the Airbus 
team - who were due to hold 
their own conference after 
the Boeing shindig. As the 
two management teams col- 
lided, accusation and counter 
accusation of sabotage was 
hurled. “You did this to os, 
didn't you," an Airbus spin 
doctor hissed at the equally 
incensed Boeing team. 

HappQy, no one was in- 
jured said Airbus’s conference 
has been postponed to today. 

Hopefully. Airbus will 
make sure they have a 
sounder undercarriage. 

As new Unilever chairman 
NiaE Fitzgerald gets to grips 
with the Anglo-Dutch com- 
pany’s costs, his predecessor 
Sir Michael Pfeny has got a 
new job: non-executive chair- 
man of Dunlop Slazenger. 

The sports company may 

sound familiar hut it was 

fanned just six mouths ago 
throu gh an £37 1m MBO from 
BTR. Sir Michael, who is also 
deputy chairman of Bass and 
a host of other organisations, 
will be ultimately responsible 
for Tim Henman’s Slazenger 
temris racquets. 

Bearing in mind the Persfl 
shirt-rotting episode at 
Unilever, let’s hope Sir 
Michael doesn’t get hold of 
young Tim s tennis whites. 

As far as hot seats go in the 
legal world, they don't get 
much hotter than Lloyd’s of 



Fanry Aung a Mirhari fahw impersonation in the film Z ufa ? 
Cromwell Productions, the independent UK film makers who 
offered cfrfrodacm the chance to be extras in their film The 
Bruce, are at it again. This time, instead. of dressing op as a, 
rebellious Scot at tbe Battle of Bannockburn, anyone who 

wants to fork out £500 to help finance tbe new film can By to 

South Africa and take part as an extra in The Zulu flffrrs. 

The latest project is Brian Blessed’s directorial dfimt, and 
wiH attempt to present an accur a te account of the wars b©-' 
tween the British and tbe Zulus in 1879. Get packing- ; 


London. James Butler joins 
the insurance market as di- 
rector of legal services from 
Mercury Communication^ 
where he did a similar job. 

Mr Butler replaces Jo Ric- 
kard, who was temporarily 
seconded from Lloyd’s solici- 
tors Freshfields at the end of 
1995 until a permanent 
replacement could be found 
for the previous incumbent, 
who had resigned. 

Ms Rickard returns to 
Freshfields after shepherding 
Lloyd’s through its rescue 
programme and the pro- 
posed launch of Equitas. 

Mr Butler, 49, will not have 
a quiet time, however. Some 
of those pesky US names still 
want to sue the Lime Street 
market, while others are re- 
fusing to pay up for Equitas. 

Mr Butler should have a 
good feel for the City's mach- 
inations. In a rich and varied 
j career he once did corporate 
I finance at Baring Brothers. 


Ibu and I may both think 
that the Government’s Pri- 
vate Finance Initiative is a ■ 
dead duck, but that doesn’t 
stop Alistair Ross Godfrey 
and his cohorts on its Panel 
Executive from trying. 

The independent body, 1 
Treasury-financed, .a designed 
to “drive forward more value 
for money deals right across 
the public sector”. The Panel 
has just appointed a new chief 
executive, David Steeds, since 
fanner boss Douglas Hogg 
went to CEBC Wo od G undy - 
to set up their ownPFI fund. 

Since 1990, Mr Steeds has 
been corporate development 
director at Serco Group, a 
business and government ser- 
vices company with 14,000 
employees world-wide. He 
helped put together Serco’s 
own PH bid for the National 
Physical Laboratory. 

I can’t help thinkin g, if 
Labour get in, Mr Steeds will 
head back to Serco pronto. 
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Singer & Friedlander profits surge 41% 


JILL TREANOR 

Banking Correspondent 

Singer & Friedlander yesterday 
vowed to remain one of the 
UK's last remaining indepen- 
dent merchant banks as it re- 
ported a 41 per cent surge in 
half-year profits to £21m before 
exceptional items. 

The profits growth was fuelled 
by investment management and 
the contribution from its new 
stockbroking activities. 


John Hodson, chief executive; 
said the bank, cited as a bid tar- 
get in the stock market last week, 
was not in merger talks with any 
financial institutions. “We're 
developing earnings per share 
growth winch we are delivering 
to shareholders," he said. 

Earnings per share, before ex- 
ceptional, rose 41 per cent at 
the half-year stage to 5.64p. 

Banking analysts, though, 
said the bank might yet attract 
a buyer. “I don’t discount it," 


said Martin Cross, analyst at 
Swiss bank UBS. But Mr Cross 
added that he bad altered his 
recommendation on the stock 
from buy to hold after its recent 
“good run”. 

The share price ended the 
day D_5p higher at 128-5p, just 
below its l29.5p year’s higjh. The 
merchant bank plans to pay an 
interim dividend of 1.8Sp, up 
15.6 per cent 

More diversified than others 
in its sector, Mr Hodson de- 


ISinger&l 
a “financial services company’. 

Profits at its merchant bank- 
ing arm were steady at £4.81m, 
compared with £4.83m in the 
same period last year, bnt its 
stockbroking operations - in- 
cluding Swedish stockbroker 
Carnegie and British broker 
Collins Stewait-saw profits rise 
from £736m to £12L86m- 
Mr Hodson said profits at 
Collins Stewart, which rose to 
£422m from £1.61m, were dri- 


ven by activity on the Alterna- 
tive Investment Market on 
which it is a sponsor of newty list- 
ing companies. 

The bank now has £4.7bn un- 
der management, up 56 per 
oent from June last year, helped 
by its appointment as investment 
adviser to Asset Backed Capi- 
tal Limited, which has funds un- 
der management of more than 
£lbn. 

Mr Hodson hinted that the 
bank might look for a buyer for 


its 30 per cent stake in mobile 
phone retailer Peoples Phone, 
which was forced to pull a 
planned stock market flotation 
last year and into which analysts 
estimate the bank has chan- 
nelled £20m. 

“As you look forward tbe 
[telecoms] industry is ripe for 
consolidation," he said. 

He did not rule out selling 
loss-making insurance broker 
FHgar Hamilton, again pointing 
to consolidation in the sector. 
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In Brief 


• JIB Group, the insurance broker, said streamlining undertaken 
last year had resulted in record results for the first half of 1996. 
Pre-tax profits jumped 28 per cent to £16.4m on revenue 9.6 per 
cent up at £102m. The interim dividend rises by a penny to 3 3p. 
The group said it had significantly boosted margins byreorgan- 
jsin g the UK business and focusing on growth areas. There had 
been a high level of new business in developing markets and spe- 
cialty areas and JIB added it was confident it would continue to 
perform well in the second half of 1996. 

• Madrie International, the Belfast-based precision engineer- 
ing group, said the trading climate for its textile machinery remains 
difficult Hie group is looking to broaden its business base to re- 
duce its dependency on traditional markets and is reviewing 
operations *^detennine how tbe group's resources can be stream- 
lined to compete in the current market environment”. Pre-tax 
profits slid from £lJ2m to £l.04m in the six months to June, with 
earnings per share down from 13.7p to 9.8p. The interim divi- 
dend is maintained at 3.7p. 

• Mice, the designers and manufacturers of displays, said that 
next year is Looking “most encouraging" based on current orders 
and enquiries. Markets remain both competitive and challeng- 
ing, but it was benefiting from the upturn in the economy , the 
group said. Discussions with potential acquisitions continue. Pre- 
tax profits soared from £85,300 to £276,000 in the first six months 
of toe year, on turnover which jumped 43 per cent to £8 36m. 
The half-way dividend is hoisted a quarter to 0.04p. 

• Henlys, the car dealer and bus group, said it was encouraged 
by the strength of its manufacturing order books few the rest of 
the year and by opportunities in its coach and bus division. The 
group is attempting to boost exports of its coaches and buses to 
the Far East. In the past 12 months, Henlys has delivered around 
100 buses to four different operators in Hoag Kong and three 
of these customers have come back with orders for 10 to 15 more 
vehicles apiece. Henlys coaches are also undergoing trials in 
Malaysia mid China. The strategy being pursued in the motor di- 
vision may take longer to show a worthwhile improvement in re- 
sults, the group sakLPre-tax profits motored from £lL5m to £17.1m 
in tbe latest sax months, with tbe dividend being raised Ip to 5p. 

« Scottish Radio Holdings has agreed to buy Northern Ireland’s 
Community Radio Services, which broadcasts as Downtown Ra- 
dio for a maximum of £9. 7m. Scottish Radio is offering 333 new 
shares and £1 19 in cash for every 100 Downtown shares, valuing 
the latter at around 240p apiece. There is a mn and match elec- 
tion. Scottish Radio sa id itsoBertepresentsamnlOple of lo-Tjimes 
Downtown’s profits after tax for the war ta September 1995. It 
_ -j -i zJLi « frn- mhftncea eanunes ner share . 


• Partco said it remained “well equipped” to take advantage of 

ator Services in June. The group reported a like-for-fifce sales 
increase of 6.6 per cent in the half year w June and smd ltslead- 
inz Share of themarket has continued to be enhanced. Pre-tax 
prlfits leapt 21 per cent to £f37m OTtmnavtu 7 per amt up at 
£88m. The mtenm dividend is raised from 225p to 2J>p. 
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Only 12% of the World’s production of 
wood is used in papermaking. 
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German reforms trigger a 
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seismic shift in Europe 
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ECONOMIC VIEW 


HAMISH McRAE 
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meet Maastricht is the need for lax 
cuts. Britons may think of the quest 
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han th c u CVen m °re serious 
han the French. Slate spending is 
itm er as a percentage of GDP (50.6 
per cent Ijsi year as. opposed to 53.7 
Partem for France) and the fiscal 
deficit seemingly under better con- 
irol 1 . 1.0 per ceni of GDP against 5 
per Lent ). but the starting point is 
worse, for France still haTsome 
^, ni ‘ e ^dcr the 60 per cent of 
GDP debt total, whereas Germany 
has none. This year German debt 

r¥»n ^ b ? in S 60 5 Per cent of 
UDP. while forecasts for next year 
are wur>e. 

But cutting across these efforts to 


Reaganomics. They might be sur- 
prised to know that the cry for tax 
cuts is now stronger on the Conti- 
nent than it is here or in the US. 

So currently much more inter- 
esting, for ordinaiy German citizens, 
than the efforts to meet Maas- 
tricht, are the tax reforms now be- 
ing promised by the authorities. 


might be reconciled with Maastrich 
objectives. 

Germany, on the other hand, has 
proposed reforms which in many 
ways parallel the tax reforms which 
took place in the UK in the 1980s: 
a rebalancing of the tax system horn 
direct taxation to indirect and from 
high nominal rates of tax, softened 
by numerous loopholes, to lower 
overall rates but with fewer loop- 
holes. 

A number of ideas are being dis- 
cussed. These include cuts in 


Britons might be surprised to know the 
cry for tax cuts is now stronger on the 
Continent than it is here or in the US 


Details of these will be produced in 
the next few days. France too, has 
a budget looming, but there is not 
yet much of a fee! for what the 
French will do. We know from a 
speech last week by President 
Chirac that the French will tiy to cut 
taxation to put spending power 
back into the hands of ordinary cit- 
izens. But we have no idea of what 
that statement means or how it 


inheritance taxation and in local cor- 
poration tax, and the abolition of the 
wealth tax on 1 January next. The 
most striking proposal, though, is a 
plan for culling the lop rate of in- 
come tax, currently 53 per cent, to 
either 40 per cent or maybe 35 per 
cent. A government commission on 
this is due to report in November, 
the idea being to have the cuts in 
place by 1998 or 1999 at the earliest. 


Foreign Exchange Rates 

sterling 


How to pay for ail this? Well, aside 
from spending cuts already pro- 
posed land likely to be passed later 
this month), it has been noted that 
at 15 per cent the German VAT rate 
is low by European standards. The 
latest paper on EMU preparations 
by_ France and Germany from 
PaineWebber, a US investment 
bank, notes that a rise in VAT is be- 
ing kept in reserve to pay for cuts 
in income tax, but that it could be 
deployed earlier if necessary. 

lb anyone in the UK, all this 
sounds familiar. Why, one might 
ask, is this Anglo-American tax- 
cutting agenda now rinding favour 
in Germany? The answer is jobs. 

As the graph on the left shows, 
employment growth in Germany 
has been bad even by European 
standards, let alone North Ameri- 
can. While the German economy 
now does seem to be recovering al- 
ter two quarters of shrinkage, it is 
a jobless recovery. German ex- 
porters have managed to improve 
their efficiency to compensate (to 
some extent at least) for the high- 
er German mark, but they have 
done so at the expense of jobs. Even 
in 1994, when the economy grew by 
about 3 per cent, employment in the 
former West Germany shrank. JP 
Morgan, the US bank which has just 
done a study of employment in Ger- 
many, points out that both France 
and Italy have outperformed Ger- 
many’s employment record in re- 
cent years. One could envisage, on 
present trends, the German econ- 
omy growing at 15 per cent, yet em- 
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ployment still falling and, naturally, 
unemployment rising. JP Morgan 
reckons that employment growth 
will continue to be negative right 
through next year. . 

To see one of the reasons why. 
look at the chart on the right. 
Social security contributions have 
risen inexorably as a percentage of 
gross pay. German social security 
payments may be not uniquely high 
by European standards, but add in 
German pay packets and they make 
the cost of labour the highest ia the 


system and a deteriorating demo- 
graphic pattern will make it im- 
possible to do anything about the 
largest segment of those social se- 
curity costs, that of pensions. That 
pension block at the bottom of tbe 
graph is far too low to service 
frjture needs. 

So what will give? 1 don’t think 
we will get a sudden, easy answer. 
Instead, think of us at the very early 
Stage of a seismic shift in continental 
European thinking about its tax and 
welfare systems. Germany here is 


The German social model has been the 
standard one. As it is reformed, the 
chang es will be reflected elsewhere 


world. Cutting the social security 
wedge to below 40 per cent is one 
of the targets the government an- 
nounced earlier this year as part of 
a plan to halve unemployment by 
the end of the century, but that 
would still leave social security 
costs far higher than they were at 
the time of unification. Looking fur- 
ther ahead, the combination of 
Germany's pay-as-you-go pension 


enormously important, not just be- 
cause of its economic dominance 
but because of its intellectual dom- 
inance. The German social model 
has been the standard one for much 
of the rest of continental Europe. 
As it is gradually reformed, the 
changes will be reflected in changes 
elsewhere in Europe. But this will 
not happen quickly. The political 
consensus does not yet really east. 


and while it was possible to push 
through a tax-rebalancing exercise 
in the UK it will take longer in Ger- 
many. This will be a 20-year process, 
encompassing all the large political 
parties, not something which can be 
achieved in a couple of budgets by 
a radical finance minister. 

Nevertheless, expect German tax 
plans to have some influence here, 
even if superficially it seems that 
Germany is simply following the UK. 
model. For example, if Germany 
has, by the end of the year, an- 
nounced plans to cuts its top lax rale 
to 35 per cent, it would be politically 
easier for a new Labour govern- 
ment, committed to keeping the UK 
top rate in line with major European 
countries, to hold the UK rate at 40 
per cent. There is an international 
market for ideas about the appro- 
priate system and levels of taxation 
into which all politicians tap. UK 
ideas on tax used to look odd by 
European standards (though not by 
Japanese or East Asian). Now they 
are beginning to appear common- 
place. But UK is not much of a 
direct influence on continental Eu- 


rope. When Germany switches the 
‘ , froi 


balance of taxation from direct to 
indirect, expect the rest of Europe 
to follow fast. 
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FT-SEIOO 
3884.4+16.8 
PT-SE250 
443.4.0 -2.2 


Investors turn sour on the prospects for Tate & Lyle 
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378.2m shares, 
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Shares of Tate & lyfe fell io 
Aeir lowest once December as 
the stock market fretted about 
its next set offigures. The sugar 
group’s year eads this month 
and poor results are widely ex- 
pected. It was, however, a de- 
cision to call a series of 
investment meetings that 
started some pessimistic souls 
worrying about the extent of 
the downturn. 

Talk that ABN Amro Hoare 
GoveLt had trimmed its fore- 
cast - to £275m - added to die 
discomfort and the shares fell 
11 *5p la 449 Jp, Most esti- 
mates are in the £280ra range; 
last year Thte produced £31 Im. 

The sour taste pervading the 
group stetts largely from its US 
operations and the world 
shortage of maize from which 
it produces soft drink sweet- 
eners. The cost of maize has 
soared and Tate has been 
forced into the spot market to 
replenish stocks. With soft 
drink makers reluctant to ac- 


cept higher prices, Thte's mar- 
gins are bemg squeezed. An ex- 
plosion at a Nebraska sugar 
beet factory in July is expect- 
ed to blow a f 10 m hole in die 
fibres. 

There are hopes this year’s 
crop will be much better and 
the pressure will be reduced, 
perhaps removed altogether. 

Such expectations help ex- 
plain forecasts of a sharp re- 
covery next year with, for 
example, NatWest Securities 
looking for £331-5m. 

The rest of the market was 
in more buoyant form, ignor- 
ing the lack of action in New 
'fork. Although tradin g was ex- 
tremely thin the FT-SE J00 in- 
dex managed to rally 16.8 
points to 3,884.4. 

Hopes the Chancellor wifl 
push through another interest 
rate cut this week and the re- 
turn of nagging suspicions a 
mega-takeover bid is due to 
break helped sentiment 

Oils were the star perform- 
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ers. Prices flared on the Iraqi 
tension with a five-year crude 
high reacheed on the oil fu- 
tures market The United Na- 
tion's decision to delay the food 
for oil Iraqi deal was an im- 
portant influence. 

The excitement flowed 
through to oil shares with 
British Petroleum up I2p to 
6325p and Shell I Up to 
942Jp. Enterprise Oil rose 


12p to 521 .5p; even Lasmo, the 
ubiect of buy 


subject of buy and sell advice 
ended Up firmer at 195 5p. 

Cable & Wireless, on hopes 
of developments at its Hong 
Kong Telecom associate, im- 
proved 7 Jp to 428 -5p and Im- 
perial Chemical Industries 
enjoyed Kleinwoh Benson 


support, up 18p at 826.5p. 
Cadbury Schweppes, interim 
figures tomorrow, ed^d ahead 
2-5p to 515^p as Lehman 
Brothers madepostive noises. 
It expects profits to come out 
at £ 2 l 8 m, up 6 per cent, and 
is looking fora year's out-turn 
of £5 63m. Analyst Richard 
Newboult is shooting for a 12- 
month target of 600p. 

Allied Domecq continued 
to reflect its planned departure 
from the bee rage and with 
Goldman Sachs m»tring posi- 
tive noises the shares gained 7p 
to 466 Jjp. Bass was ruffled by 
a large kne of stock, said to be 
25 million, on offer, falling 
10.5pto821.5p. 

Rolls-Royce, on Henderson 


Qosthwaite buy advice and the 

expectation more Farnbor- 
ough orders will come through, 
flew 1 jp higher to 2235p. 

Lloyds Abbey Life, the in- 
surer, was a shade firmer at 
599.5p on suggestions Lloyds 
TSB mtendedto pump its in- 
surance interests into the 
group, lifting its stake to 
around 75 per cent. 

Tom Cobleigh, the pubs 
fJiarn, fell 9-5p to JS9p witbtbe 
impression strengthening the 
controlling venture capitalist 
had been unable to findastn- 
^ebuyerandv^pn^wsmgto 
place its shares with institu- 
tions. 

Blenheim, the exhibition 
group, crashed 61 -5p to 335pr 
as arbitrage selling was made 
mare painful by marking down. 
A little more than 100,000 


Home County Newspapers 
added 29p to 224p on sugges- 
tions a consortium including 
newspaper man Andrew 


Knight was likely to assume 
management control. 

Some of the bio-babes con- 
tinued to fed the benefit of Th- 
maichi support. 

Stanford Rook gained izL5p 
to 485p and Therapeutic An- 
tibodies 13.5p to 4973p. 
Cortecs International finned 
to 308ip on encouraging tri- 
als of ah oral vaccine. 

MUfwnD, the football dub, 
held at 3.25p as director Jose 
Berardo continued to sell, get- 
ting ride of a further 750,000 
shares at 3.125p. 

His interest has been near- 
halved si recent months to 

13 per cent. 

Quality Software, the com- 
puter group which, came, to 
market at 3Sbp three years ago, 
jumped 37.5p to 255p and 
Craig & Rose, the loss-making 
paint maker, highlighted the 
volatility of narrowly traded 
shares, jumping 72J5p to 
2ZL5p. 

On Friday they fell 7Z5p. 


Q There are suggestions of 
corporate activity at Johnson 
Ers the financial group once 
famed far its vast array of 
Business Expansion Scheme 


ventures. 

The shares gained lOJp to 
159 p, a 12 -month high- Inter- 
im figures are due soon, pos- 
sibly on 'Hiittsdaft and there 
is a feeling they will he ae- 
- -* * — In- 


l 


tnguing recruit. 

One name mentioned is 
Lennie Licfat, whose family 

has more than 3 per cent of - 
Johnson, once UT Holdings. 
He is a deputy chairman of 
Jupiter Tyndall, the fund 
manageme nt group owned by 
Commerzbank. •/ - 


□ Memory Corporation, 
which repairs defective chips, 
fell to a law of 37 oil 6p. lt 
has been hit by the dramatic 
slump in chip prices. A year 
ago the shares traded at 
553 ^p. 
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Jockey Club crisis as Turner resigns 
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Racing 

JOHN COBB “ — — - every other factor and it is the 

significant theme which' nms 
-p. through all the Jockey Club's 

2K52, SJasss-to TK5SE. is 

^question by the resienanL 111 ^ T vhic * 1 ' if unanswered, could 
Tits chief medical a^ 10 ^ Iead to a ®ajor crisis in confr 
Michael Turner ^ Ser ’ ** dence in the Jockey Oub’s aba- 
*? r Turner has tenrW „,< u - J *F to continue as racing’s 
resignation in the^Ste S? it* re « ulalai 7 body, 
death of the jockev - 111 announc ™g his resigna- 

Davis at Southw5f ; ? on ’ E>r Turner referred to his 

Turner maintains “spection of medical facilities 

quent to the rider’7rfii??^“ 31 aouthwefl following the death 
recommendation th*. “ ■ Davis in a fall at the course 

° D ^® deemed that tile faciii.es 

SE^SfflKE 

After a day ofdkn.ee; tiom to racecourses and made 

lerday between wf 0 ^ a suggestions that 

Stewards of the Jockey Qubat needed to ^ implemented be- 

Cliiirnnii 

s^r-SBais Slippery - 

H “"? m whcre “>« 
Robert W>u, rl!l! ng ’ J* - said - raeetin g was abandoned after 
aS Stew- iusf one race. Showers on firm 

Turner intmfw!?^ m S K ^ n ® ground made the track slippery 
death, addrv/^f 10 1? Davi ^ 5 and Miss Impulse, one of three 
S M, lhe Race - ™ theopening race, 

AUv Lhaf i h>* b ®f" 5ve tota *- capsized approaefongthe sec- 

^Tider ta i S ‘ ifef y°j il0rsean d ond last flight of hurdles. 
> P re cedence over Tbm Dascombe, her jockey. 


fore racing the following day. 
"Rimer daimc that his sugges- 
tions were rejected and he re- 
ported this back to the Jockey 


The Gob’s immediate re- 
sponse, according to Tinner, was 
to agree that the Bank Holiday 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Irish Accord 
(Pontefract 4.15) 

NB: Dictation 
(Po n tefr a ct &15) 

meeting at the track should not 
go ahead unless amended fa- 
cilities proved up to standard at 
a further inspection by Itarner. 

However, the race meeting 
went ahead without a farther in- 
spection being ordered by the 
Jockey Cub forcing Turner to 


decide that he would leave his 
post at the end of the year un- 
less he is given a compelling rea- 
son to stay. 

“I have told the Jockey Qab 
that under the circumstances I 
cannot endorse or support the 
action taken by the stewards," 
Uirocr told the Racing Post. “It 
fe-very difficult Bar me to try to 
promote safe ty on racecourses 
and to talk to jockeys about uni- 
form standards if it is not being 
applied rigorously. 

^The jockeys’ lives are on the 
line, not the stewards’ or mine.” 

limner is not the first Jock- 
ey Qub medical official to re- 
sign due to a disagreement in 
policy with his employers. His 
predecessor in the role. Dr 
Rodney O’Donnell, resigned 
after only 10 months in the job. 
The reason cited by the Jockey 


Slippery course stops racing 


The safety of jockeys and their 
mounts was again to the fore at 
Hexham yesterday where the 
meeting was abandoned after 
just one race. Showers on firm 


reported; “She lost her hind legs 
on the slippery ground. It’s 
dangerous out there and the 
stewards have made the right 
decision not to carry on.” 

The clerk of the course, 
Charles En derby, said; “The 
problem is that we didn’t have 
enough rain. We’ve had some 
light showers, but it wasn’t 
enough to get into the ground.” 


Ron Barry, the Jockey Club’s 
Northern Inspector of Courses, 
accompanied the stewards and 
the jockeys Adie Smith and Pe- 
ter Niven on an inspection of 
the track after the first race. 

As one race had taken place, 
racegoers (fid not receive a re- 
fund but were instead offered 
a ticket for use at any future 
Hexham meeting. 


Gub was a “failure to agree mu- 
tually acceptable working prac- 
tices". 

TUrner became the Jockey 
Gub’s medical adviser in 1992, 
a part-time role occupying two 
and a half days a week, where- 
as ODcmndTs full-time position 
was labelled as consultant 
rather adviser. 

Since his commencement in 
the position he has supervised 
a series of innovations that 
have helped improve safety 
standards and the fitness of rid- 
ers. Among his responsibilities 
have been the introduction of 
better equipped me dical offi- 
cers, physiotherapists at race- 
tracks, a fitness programme for 
jockeys, a new, safer riding hel- 
met and the mtroductkra of ran- 
dom drug-testing. - 

But he has courted contro- 
versy too and his decision to de- 
iay Whiter Swinburn’s comeback 
from injury and mid the career 
of Jonotban Lower, who has 
been diagnosed as a diabetic, 
have not been popular. 

The Jockeys’ Association re- 
cently asked the Jockey Gob to 
clarify his role, but his resigna- 
tion nevertheless concerned 
the association's secretary, . 
Michael Caulfield. 

“Dr TUmer’s resignation 
came as a shock,” Caulfield said. 
“The question of racecourse 
medical services is a serious is- 


2AS Ayunti 
3-15 Burkes Manor 
3-45 Guesstimation 
4 IRISH ACCORD (nan) 


HYPERION 

4A5 Canon Can 
5U5Thai Morning 
545 Ron's Secret (nb) 


to Fum *«*««» grand Imzn. 

STALLS; lnsuk-. i-xrcpi (centre) 

DRAW ADVANTAGE; Urn- rw *r«nd 8f. 

■ Left-huniJ, uiduliiwz 'Wme. 

■ Tours, ln Imnunh »«* of unm on AMS. Pomefrort. (MoiikbDDaatkm insular ser- 

WakefleW > lm - Tanshrir station (service from Wafce&kn *&Xns 
^ ^MISSION; C lub U J; Paddock 18; Star Rin* 13.50. CAE PARK: ftee. 

CIC riUCMfl I 

jcmiwa 

■ LEADING TRAINERS WITH EUNNESS: Mr& J Kraredrai- 34 wtaners &wn 180 nn>- 

rtc^ Kn-es a rai» rf 18.fHh and a profit to a 11 fcvd stake of lSO»; lta M Ssve- 

rotmerr. 17.6%. ,£18.71; E Cecil- 15 wfnneo, 3S manors, 

•il l DO: J t Eyi » - U) w imim. 102 numeral 9.9%, ^8.40. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS; K Fallon - W inns, 104 rides. 20BW, A64EI; L Dettori - 26 
wins. Il.rkk. +43 7H; K Darter - 25 .rtna, 208 rides. IZJXb, JSU3i Wfyan- 
- n y. nrts auxtu. ^37j«. 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Puga I risored, 4.4K). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAI& None. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: KrtoTe PxnuSse (4.45) h»3 been sesn236n01e* by J Dun- 
iop trocii Ann vlel. Wlh Sussex; Ctmifroo Spring (3.151, Abtanl (3.45) A How>a Tor FA- 
tfc«T i r i. l '>i .sent jjt mtk* !#■ R Hodges from nnrtmn oAmw, 

lo 4.C1 PONTEFRACT APPRENTICE SERIES (ROUND 4) UMTTED 
IrrT^l STAKES (CLASS F) £3^450 added Jm4f Penalty YMua£2^31 

1 I31-W ASH0%ra(3l^nriaWC«>rDflamjr»893 P Roderick* ( 6 } B 

: C-0Q0Q0 IEAPM1HEDMBI(32) [MisDIManisl MBLSttUI793 TMMR4 

■ -^K4S2 RSXXfi] UJVER (]£] tAtjr Uaraii M Oaqraa) 5 9 3— JBfcxnhS 

- QOBJfr WE COTTCtfAWlOl. KD C28B) S £ Cooped T tasey 4 9 3 ; PCMmf5)« 

= Ctd-51 DE-VffilS cuaw tllB) Kwhi Heao hoibb Emned Mbwi Tott»rtw4 92._Jf Skad 5 
6 01-0030 AVWfil (121 TO il AStMtanj S WBams 590 .. . BWpn 2 

‘ 43S110 SNOW FJMCON (IS) (D1 (BF) (Ura S ItoJafiKliM M 9o( 3 8 12 — KIM* 7 

5 06213) MOCXTRUL{lW(npO(PAlamt5MsJltendm3B10 ^WncfcS 

i 0 KMV. UUBCQME RGYUE (3B1 (MisGAESndhlMTafnpm388 BMOHrl 

-9dacfand- 

RSnwC: 5-2 Modi Trial, a-1 Aym*. 4-1 iMMn Ctnk, MSnowFricou, HMm; RHcaae 
Boyrie, 14-1 Raoofd Ltner, 50-1 ottan 
1995: no cnresporongracB 

FORM OUSK 

AYUNU takes a sharp drop Si grade after contesting a much better doss henScep ewer 12 
luiar^s at Yort» last ome. She was a newr-dangeroi* IBtn ct 22 behoid Cefostal Choir, 
s!tot>«J ogps of coming back to farm, as a«e tf» caw at Satabuy tf» ttne befcre when 
3 runrwig-on fttm tp Knsaal Efrwre m a fines' handicap. She was on die mark test Sep- 
tKraef. October and Ncwetnber and the race contttions suit har. MoekTVWuw triad «r 
13 Mrfong; here fast time, but looked a norvstajer in the narascap wrt by Be»a. Mock 
If a) is by 0 W V* out of a Busied mare and should stay beyond e ntfe and a half. The up- 
hui f.ush here w>4 help Nm and he rates the one to beaL despitt the town o > m couao 
sreonc to r 3 butatis Ifrolo in J«iy hawng a dodfir took. Saow ftlcoB'e winning ron came to 
a nit at Windsor last ome. but he. Ae h nwor and WMeonw Royal* took a ax aba* the 
ar.ere. iru e rt i nn: AW 1 NU 

loiKl COMPUTER TWEFORM NURSERT HANDICAP (CLASS 0} 
b~5J £4^50 added 2Y0 6f Penalty Value £3#79 

1 3134i: BURSES MMI0RM( M P B| 4 <cDeatJ l nlBiau *TP Ballw 9 

2 206210 0*«a3WSPf^(14)ID)IRJto^SiRH«8BS96 — SttommU 

3 35155 BURUH6I0N HOUSE (1^ (D) BcflailGaen (fine ^aWWflFOota 9 


beaten just over foe tenths fn firm. He came up o&tosl toe smart Red Carrera lr a i&- 
furioftf mriden there nenome and a stow Stan and trotele in turning affui made It tflfll- 
oAid fus worth, but opened up arty a 7-2 shot Then, on this course faettime, he . 
whs coming back tom a near two-monto layoff and returned m a lew suitable ttto of ft* 
furioneL He Is pmfenM to stabtemete No BdnMtoo, the mount el Now Mon. Barits* 
U mar ru n nwfi wtwntourth fast time to too valuable NowfflUEiMOM won By M es ca l 
Rme*. Ha dU not eaem to mind the soft ground more and ohapedss It suds 

Nm. He starid win a race thk autunn. Rartiifimn Hat apnum ftoul Cole and Pot 
Eddeiy and tMt colt MUfad In a Ustod race at Epsom In June, njnrtnfi««y wlda inn the 
soaiffn. Hfa Ybrtt rusery Sflh to Rmrion a totn&itaga aw his first not ehce. He 

can confirm me York torn troth the seventh, Chariton Spring, and probaby g> wel In this. 
M Jsb Is en outrider to consider, wAm Wagga Hoon has the p tXenc M to improve past 
seOng-race atoners Sm Abatene Queen and Rrslal Fantasy. Selector EPIC STAND 

pqfTel TNB=DnM CARD SELLJNG STAKES (CLASS O £3,000 added 
lm 2f Penalty Value £2J84 

1 631112 SWBMMZf8)(D1(Br)^iadt)xmi«trodUrated)VVtoll97 PatEddnytt 

2 OQOOS5 ABIML (Bj IP Sbdei RNocttas 6 PO SDmmtO 

3 GOTO ACONOMCE (221) (The Btsisnock Race CQRMcy 490 MDbckS 

4 042104 ACnONJMXSONn WFGlamJB Mate* 490 XDadsyS 

5 003020 8aU>tOP(U)fMs6MZSpnD0flodaef49O i — OttUaMI 

6 7?nai GtESSimiXwnnnbeEaeweTwfWtnBmrtJPronTaO ehMll 

7 000655 H0OQHKMVB(imE(0SA)(26)ff)rFiaritSBQ«D)SWD0<k490 DOt*2 

a 0060 KUKOD pKk) (ZQ Oto M Cumns) 6 Otoiyl 4 9 0 K Mae 11 

9 aSO-54 m0IDBRKUB)(22)fSJEdHrdE)FB^yne90 PUeCata^U 


10 6CE0G5 OMMHRtBBCUB4SIWP()OFO0ipiMMBels49t 


-JHIHcCrina 

11 00 AI0Y COnn (Bob MosdeyiWRfetxune 589 : Afinttl 

12 006000 nOMGfS>ORLAf|lsbniOfeHBUdlMi489 WSjoelB 

13 000(50 HGWtaDRJZKfttePJIeMa-&rtft*«dCF0riU3t489 RCodnaelB 

14 602004 MROCK(20)(lteS#vBtWqlJNonDn489-: i SMflRO. 

15 503500 BUNDl STORY AM RlBCaeenroodfNUaoodn48S It H— {7)1 

16ROOOOO UlimOY(2anB>ieLViaeBieriMBLadH4B9 B tot IS 

17 100600 FORECAST (U) CP W LarebaO J Msanoo 3 8 7 ^_QDeflWdlfl 

18 260320 ■SHauSCi4ni>Weal»08UOH«387 J-jFEje* 

19 3060 SMQNC8t(22}tCGCDrM)}BtfeMM)3B2 AHMtayT 

-Udednred- 

BETDNB: 7-2 Sbsheeez, 4-1 fluirittolkie, 6-1 Acttoe toctooa, MMMH tof^fi-l Ptotf 
RrfAM 10-1 Hereto totom SM. oftw 
199& me Essence 4 9 2 i Fores* H-10 {Wa U RevHeH ftaa 
RMMOUDE 

OBSItienro wB Ike th e sMTBnHhowths 10 tmig end a turn tptfveM Eddery a 
jpodnde, but SOESSTIMAnOH ran on wbS town arirmarraceow the extended 10 tor- 
tanA rtltoricfctoaBTOandtotowbitfsedtonevieinAfn. Hehednoprapeemscop- 
nifwlth the Sanoown Ml Wien the throe-length winner of an apprentices’ handap oror 10 
turioncs Were si July and ca*l just 0K the better of both Shabanez and ProodBiigatto 
who shaped waS when fourth to ToUhatfi a Wndnor throe *ce*s agi Actkx Jec to a n , 
fourth of 23 n aseangtarefccapKNaUndwn last time when tanbered wdh 9o lOtt. ap- 
peals most ctfthe rea. SeleeUon: QUESSUMATION 

fTTclUHSORM FUTURITY (CONDITIONS SIAKES) {CLASS B) 
l_b±ri £31*000 added 2YD 6f PenaJtjr Value £6^04 

1 135 MMSK(19fC18A6toen)jLQi»97 IMiHcKmh4 

2 1 AnACCQ»(SSI0mmPAlaaaRSMsJtamdaB91 XMoefi 

3 1 MgR(U)A*lroiflroNtelto>rtH11inmaoaitiMsgi — RWil 

4 2184 UMESSEpOFAABAsamnyMDaSaaw^JobnaeoySl HTtonrS 

5 512 MDSMOWCa(OSf9(3^|MllBttnNiyWOBn4EDufopBl- WttjenT 

6 1 1841(50)88 (ManNKSsatLOxnai 8 10 0IMMS 

7 117113 PmiZraUSSplJPIfiFF MutttPO BeaiBB.; IFR^Z 

Anna: tt4Wlli*c«0ri,»lto»lr,44.U0SA8Ato l i ^n M C ir . 7-1 W gl« lil,M. U ^i l Be. 
42-lFHrtoetflfci 

1905c Oeioed Mdm 2 8 10 W R SMHbum 5-1 A Sams) 4 no 


JOSSIAL'S FARADeE » tawtod to manqse the 5to concession fo the year-youngar Canon 
Can, umthetatt-named Aa Henry CetSthree-yeetod on the upgrade end Rccdd be dosa. 
fOraaTa Paradfoe fe a poor-rmtngny Mia approdetes a bK of &e In the «ouid. left she 

has won on the good to firm, too, andtoe mainly Rood sround here could h»tSy be put for- 

ward as an excuse. She is a useU handkappsr and a game one, too, and she tmn Iasi 
yoaratHfodocft, toritroy and Goochrood Her len 0 h and a hair second to Coterie at Vork 
test time UuM potots to her ehonce hero. Canon Can tooled bettor the farther he went In 

a NwmarKst two-mfler lest Ome and eas value formore than the toto-len®h ma*®n which 
he masttrod Non vra&. Utfrtfr raced, there Is better to oome and he gaee up in dfstanoe 
a^n. Anchor Clover, a cne-pacadsbdh in lastyeefs St Leger, was an 11 -tengtfi fifth to 
Cateric in a Listed race at York mo weeks agp and should be better for the run (Sot for 11 
mordhs), tut he has won only once, a condfoons face at Safabuqr. ted Is a usefol son vrito 
ran weS in a race In France last year. Baberolan SunsMtie, behind KnstsTs ParatSse fa the 
Yorioacewon by Cetonc, « 7to wse off. Setecffm: KRtSTAfS PARADISE 

TWKDRM BLACK BOOK HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4>200 added 
6f Penafty Value £3*808 

1 lQRAflDR(DKIEY*cr9JLEy«61Da Otofflll 

2 213400 R0BmiW«AP««wS7tic«pi«rtDAit«sfm59ia RCochmaslOV 

3 431-0 FOGCnrAAilanySu«WJmo3912 Mfitoy* 

4 023060 WNrSTFRHinOPfllTCtU^FamHcto^CertlBlBflRHodps 10910 

AMdiSMhnAU 

5 500124 Mfia0Y(U)(CO)tffWSaato»PHadOR7910 S Drome IS 

B 00X303 CMBtSYSMOUS A(CDt(FljriieBdltlJ(lrabn599 RMsttV 

7 436300 CAFTMICMWrn A AP>8>V8hm>)MsJRamsden5B7 OIMtoalA 

8 102000 6 WW 0 (M) UsJRaniilen59 7 KWal 

9 50454 surCBYf8]){4WAnleBan)WH^i397 RlJW*>5 

10 350000 DGOTW{USA)(24)f£ABw*).)JCrNeP 49B JFEtfrol 

11 0)0242 B »gnH H C (Sg A (BFMUsfanmes fettled JJ(TNeR3 98 AOedeyS 

32 069806 IHNMNS (B>fn»RtoCDnmWPto»393 8IW2 

13 1-44040 suasncwi ell) miWnBaByl Join 8Biy 491 u toner 8 

14 200606 9WESCRM(UVAIRMMClkGiinniSKenM591 I9tod(7 

15 250552 4QU40O (46) { 8 F) (K f* 3 wfls) S Bnuorg 7 9 0 —_— McNenw 12 B 

15 004000 a»M)CH» i evU(39)(VQeM&)Dlhhcfo4B13 Ala* Efawm* 13 

17 260 CflUZSMftcn)uaBniwi)TDBaan3B13 LChanetfeG 

IS 0C56F0 DTOarAP)Stoa|[AOnyHakto1CSrah3813 SSaAnlS 

-UMeri- 

BETDNB: 7-1 Baroto, a -1 Cavsn Fes City, 10-1 CipMi Cent, Pntcbed. lli-l Kin, 12- 

IfMriena, RBtftoay. Mto, 14-1 tort ftr Fatten tbaf Handnt 18-1 Cte Santa, 20-1 Arpn- 
da, 254 rites 

3995: feme Pioperty 372 Mens) Dvyet 12-1 (U W EafflAy) 14 an 
FORM CURIE 

BAIMTO to been a s omroWiattrrUJyhoga the seasen, hawng won only a moOestflro- 
furtongafte* here In June but bean placad five tones. That a Hie way of the wodd In sprint 
haidcaps and Barato a one cf those who Just wms hi turn. This laris the ritfa sot of opm- 
in£ ha can get the breaks and he shaped Mil tAderanappremice when seionth to For- 
rridabto La here tan morah. Paffaboy was a hatf-len*h second that day and ha's a horse 
In gxid heart, but Santo wbs inlucty in naming the last time may meLCaAaln Cant Is 
the other L)nda tomsden nmar. He has done al Ms wnnlrtf so for betireefl April and 8 J)> 
and being drown 14 oorid make Ha dfficriL Mm a a mare enjoying a past season tsfc 
wins). She has been rumingwea overtoforfonA ofleta. indudmg when winnlrg here last 
month, but she stays savea Awa*> appeeh as poeride uafua eachtoy orrora couse that 
wJ suit him, whfle nnbeton has chances ff riacatwing hs latest tiro rora (IDm tn the 
GreriStWBfod and teUng togsthome fathesoftaiMotdntfwm). SatectoK BARAJD 


94Urgnea, 


~mB*tey2 

4 345 IWMA MOON PUCH Store) JJ0N88 90 — 

5 214330 N05WQC AK (USAJ (QJ] (T AStsdem) E.Wetmes8 11 

6 2560 JBittp2)(ASrcpe]DWl**£SlD — —r: — 

7 560 ieut»tmcte«sM^Jw^8i0-- : _^ Hcmnctoia 

s 122 BRUW.FAWASYH3J [BF) FftamcndftaaglM! JL^re81fl Ktoteflfl 

9 4660 N0EXIR*fitn0tlORff , Am n * , fl MB J* , ®l?^.®®T^; I t"”? I 

iD 511300 OOCMANB5CARI»Qr(tflR»J(MBl«a8tNrir*fer88 RCoritoe* 

22 50266 TTr^ n 

12 560 EMCStANDP8(lColn'tel«!«| MaJfteradKi83-- 

, S3 0330 ACOWIfiWpaj AsJe®i1i»pnJMW6lMri8 | 82. SwS^^i 

1 a 31314J A8SWetJuaBN«ro0EAtt*i#PD&ans710 

j5 5400 WESWIL(2a)WisWAOrartDAit«fWl71D- _Dwwn UJUIlffla 

-ISdedared- 

uinmjmrro^?ai0ar«hanriV"^ , , . - . , 

t\(T7NC; 1U Brote gtoe Howa, frltfartrittetasfrasaNaBdaJfcfloa. 7 -ltotoe 
^BwMa (tov, lUfob toad. 12-1 CteritM Spdeg, Doddaeds CmiogB, Thereto, Mori, 14- 
latbsrs 

IMS; Dcmw T^r 2 9 6 M RttefB U-4 (M JQtaton) 11 r» 

FORM QUUE 

Epic STAND has tmproremeni in ten and Is worth rtsMng «» view of lyreto ***^3** 
TZfSZ** rurgigshweTltwas In a ***** ^ 

res Catsfo deout fa roid-June. btd rito B rete’a Repi^ 

Se of ns type and »IC Stand, a bn tohrad and steely away, made taraheartey to be 


BOSH ACCORD M a wri-ewn and leggy cott. but he tawvrt how to uee Mmeeif ond he was 
the impreariiro winner of a l&nnnar maiden over the come and dsance 26 dp)« S 0 x 
Hs pedeee means Hue to those who do not study the American scene, but the sse is 8 
brottotoari«snpl«»three^ear-cildandthedamwss a rentier, fash Accord shrewd efl 
the daaeto signs of flw-time-ma geemess when winning and could hwe » decent hduro. 
Assessing these Stfdfrreced types 6 iSSkcuR but Rtertr made ri to ten a Yrimorih mrid- 
en » prove the am signals gohcbl Hie dem ism uroaced ristar to (anocha and Arrinss. 
Urea won a FUkastooe maiden in the s^le ri a tree By. The bare term seems emit but 
who into how Improvement she might nwlte? Marieol Dancer tws an edge In experience 
over the three tnerrioned and he made (vs debut in the strong tovrmtat maiden won by 
Britten fiwn Bjred fegss. Nfosacsl Dancer to shoe won a Bwarley maiden end been *x- 
ond to Beat Ovation at Kemp&n. He is Med war a shorter dfo here after his ruro owr ssw 
en fuHony. lOc edkm woo to fat two taces. the socondrf them a conKars event here, 
and last was Mh n Abcu Zbur In the Gsncrack. The fetm ot Ms wins hot vrorieng out to 
eryfiesee and het dowel to gwe me waiflht. ff elec tfon: 68 SH ACCORD 

rrj51 PHLBLUTROPHY (CONDOTONS STAKES) (CLASS C) £8,000 

1 109605 AMaK<9JWB(M)toritofedtoPKetenr4 92 K feta 3 

2 102544 9AHMMNSte&8K[DSA)CT{UJC«enS&)<8RNriua592 SSeadwal 

3 123-402 MtaMSMtAMKAOAndtoMCtetosHcefeirikriJDute'ASl] 

PriMteyS 

4 T*SU IAN Bams) Sec*w5SU YHritofRV 

5 250-341 CAMONCANRBA}(2S)Cnsi(ArBri0AUd)HCBoi38B VSymA 

-SMeri- 

8ETBMtt»4CMaaC^IMifrf»Perotee,4-lAatenraewr. 8-2 nriroita fin N e e , 33-1 pas- 
»96Staite385ROictaKl-S0 Dunlop} Aren 


fcAClTftKPORM PERSPECTIVE AND RADNGS HANDICAP (CLASS 
D) £5400 added lm Penalty Value £4^43 

1 555314 MAP1E BRY (2) Alto MriSta) A Brief 7100 ft fe iri m (7)8 

2 020030 SAHBA&MBum AMriVRlv*4AHdeS932 Mate Dwyer « 1 

3 060826 aMMAggeSnWtg>f30}A(toa*hAPBHrtuy*9U I Stock 14 

4 000064 M8rs3GC8Er(£nmm0teiDaty)JWPtomA99 RCBctotort 

5 21-906 IQSSB-(46) A ft ftrtwA-Siwcn} S RettoaS 4 99 OIMtaZ 

6 0-30384 FUM8fl0RIHpBA6^)klnri»«MBMItMty398 KQrityB 

7 111111 WCnt5(23)A9toVltaeriHCt8nBriB6B6 V tori* 5 

8 220403 8MK»VnMHAtCqto&tatQtottDlBBDS9lSBto995 

CTtetoffi? 

9 110000 RA»MI3zraAro0tytenefes«CtotanBte|ADMft*494 


602 RFtEFHWaSY{S25 fDBSarfcy)PCafc*r393 

11654 SMBAPCHCSIfie6fiA)MniBBr«dG(MriHCed393. 


JBtobU 
JVtyteU 

12 4fl0 WKAUa0O(12)0CW^riJPwr»493 : BterteallO 

13 600443 A0IWICEEASrpq<Bn(toNfiRlriUsjnrnBfon466 KfetaS 

14 306240 NAB8OMECI0)(D9 (SoroanRKirglBMcltaOi587 DB«fe4 

35 550606 BEarzONE(USIOmUiriMrRRteBieintedlJLIteto780 F tow 12 

15 331532 1WRHB>(U8(D94CWMaw»0RBarr6713 KSted<7)U 

17 400600 PUASURETRB*(Hp3D)S)orEnncolncJSSDonErreolntaB571D_JteiBBrialB 

•UteM- 

UM>u» «ri0C 7ri 108. fna tenrieep Wript/fcasure M* fet SO. 
ttll0ICMftagNQrty334JlH^aKW30aitaptoteK01SMtaw9te8,WeUDa,30 
ltew gwas Daw, lMAta—EW WtePtew ta fr m-ferita^lM Ba ri te Ste p *, 10 
Iritaro 

3995C CBfestW Char 5 10 0 S D Vtoms 2-1 li L 7 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

WtcMne has some competeig form Rpaes, but has been Ming the roost to Jersey. He can- 
not be assessed wfth oonfidmee, but am*! not be rismoaad out ri hand. A Me bit at a 
ffnUe vrent astray when RON’S SECRET was fourth to NtomRlpon 17 day»*»j. Switched 
and staying on writ, she had been left with too much to do, but It was a pad run new- 
tfteiess and shs fa coming baric to the torn whirii earned her throe hareficep tens tost year. 
Mwm Eaet toola a bit ri a ‘Bribe’ but Stypn Sttng ie intares&ng as a ffarii hone 
and Maptateqp, trained by Alan Batey. esn newer be dtaootmtad. 

S atoe B or e ROW'S SECRET 


ic"3 .?■=?; 4WK 


HYPERION 


Of Armor 4J0QUonf^ 4^0 M D one SPO Stop tag 

^UiS. teWc. estej* imaf ft lm4T orioide. 

(tor 54 per curl- 

rscl 

[ SIS j [oWWB-1 

FIRST TP 88 : la Cehoott (4J»K Swke Omt (ri- 

^BWWBUSTSBTOMTSBta.rifewrl^ 

1 si^B5S5»assr«B 


, natf soFSOlA8M«C«CBa»97- 
l ^ H wwtatilSMI^JW 94 - 

Tff ^TgrpEVDErg: 

PONTffWO^B^ 


3 03002 FAROrAFWmWEtM|JPVBKa94 NIty7 

4 030 mCUSS COR PCgB Mnten 9 2 MTritettU 

5 312025 StflATSMYKEYfCR WPRJMCftmoooSl— RtoteroS 

B 152 AMNAURF (2S)g8 WOUTra 90 0taNOW(7)lfi 

7 046 CAiAMAWW {21)90*90 T»tal 

8 0063 BEB«ECW»A«*m8rt CtedTItaifart 

9 533003 IK0RTRESRBr|8)RKmm8U W J RCmoa 3 

10 020 SA8CWD(QBA)CUWCr&wan811 .tto aCr tfcw 4 

11 021 RWWSnOOS(I7JRItos*»B5 — OseeffWiB 

U 25231 WHSWHBE(a*MBri82 MferiteB 

33 600100 S«BtSmi.(19»WBrJ8c«(R81 HtoWafi 

-fl Bte ri- 

scniNto » deft serptat 5-1 Iteteuillt III, 1M ferinte, 8J. Crie- 
wUnler, Mfetoriart. Uto ttoUro Street. lA-lftecyAtotoee, M«ri- 
tonCep, 120 aitere 

P5757WT W1ERSALLS MAIDSI AUCTWN STAKES 
l-JA/m {class E) £4y200 added ZtO 7t 

1 8045 «F»»D« BUWriS 9 — — 

2 003 W6l«XFCHIIMB(a}rJto«n8S Ttari»2 

3 00 MRPOOf|M»MariWB89 7* 0 *” ! 

t JdESTO IfW* PSAJ R Hsroon 8 8 WJorOwarS 

5 253342 SMBS COAST d^(W}RToto6S YfctoSY 

s p CABOSqreST(U)JNWto86 ACWtS 

7 0 W«SD0vmnWP3JAto»85. CWtol 

8 0 WB8*eA*tWRH*«n62 Dm* OMI S 

3 5 FDWDtU*nEf33?JKrt»80 It>ta4 

>9ikdMd~ 

IHrert TSr tatty 7-« Atari riMto*d»»te» 


lo on'] OF GARDEN .WARD MAIDEN STAKES 
(CLASS D) £4^50 added 2YO lm 

1 3 *utr0F«M0aC3^PCDft90 TQriai4 

2 00 MUWHATBH (20} N Grriem 9 Q AltoBWeB 

3 3 RMS 00) R Hamm 90 OnOHri7 

4 0 S' UQnB«X{DUC 03| C Britan 90 BDeytoS 

5 0 StlOAOC 023| G Lera 90 tSWa^Z 

6 40 TOftETERM (20J J Cknicp 9 0 SWteotttl 

7 0I500 AUBUHIAJHMe89 WJOUoBncrS 

-7tedved- 

grftNB: 54 Raplar.B-Allrat 01 Anat; tuple Trim. 14-1 St ttoe nce , 


1 ooooo 

2 00553 

3 2B4060 

4 030005 

5 460362 

6 54064 

7 5MS50 


9 0060 

10 saw 

11 006000 

12 000400 

13 000300 


fTOBIDS OF QUSN5 PMK APPRENTICE 
SELLMG HANDICAP (CLASS G) £3 fiOO 
added 3Y0 lm 4f 

SAMRtnBT(ia)CHagn97 Beye taw! (3) 12 

BAAaANMDU(0H)nBlaw95 RDM (3)2 

0mOB|C8dnn93 1 Be ta nt 08 11 

I0BI mfOHMOMl CtB) T J Nririmn 91_C1tete A * 

smCBtB |2R CJ fentete 8 13 O f e to yB 

DON0OBBEMAil.(B)CC!ter89 C Ureter [5) 10 

COU3dRCOO«SSJ08P^<P8S fewer 98 - 

BtoOBS8flClMFriteaD»0o*y87 

- .neriflITtoiWBV 

weMaaaiB(te|JVHeS7. iRntans 

bowl sweet pojc awn 83 — a*** ru a nn r 3) 1 

H CAHOOTS 59) A Netcomm 81 AfeMtyBB 

omraracHOia(ri)PCtote7io — ttaynwems 

pemflUC(9«)GL MOW 7 IQ AMsCsety®? 

-larierteief- 


AUnun irotte » m to hmricap mtft Oritrnta 7tt 9b. 
BPIHte 7-2 Be Agte Mm. MBtactan, 114 fe rine W se .WDwr- 

nete Heft 8-1 Saw Saetau. Oori. 10-1 Cato Oa nu e ta . Hwer Qrif 
Drinood, 12-1 ottos 

\W OA t RACE HLL AUCTION MADEN (CLASS F) 
£3^450 added SYOfHes lm2f 

1 3 ARMAia«cm5Wtems812 Tfttal 

2 ALLDOrgASrevmaU- J lte teteA 

3 06334 QtABSSE OrtlCB CIO) C Wri 8 13 I arid 7 

4 000 OBiaC|22}PAItaSll R tote 0)3 

5 02 BOUlHt B9IIR (26) Lady Henles B 11 I<>ta6 

6 043 UASyiKWteSWOMm^SPriiSUw-DteeOTriaB 

7 040500 TMUUHHBlEmnUBnciteiBll BDWto2 

-tteetead- 

BBTtoft 5-2 AI Pane. 3-1 P a te a er Bi r. S-Z Caari ra e P aBoo r . 11-2 Iflire- 
» Mantog, 8-1 A fta Ato ee . lM Utori P ete , 13-l Cte ririei 

nETVil HANMNCTTQNS OP B9GHTDN HANDICAP 
i 3lW i (CLASS D) £5400 added 7f 

1 345531 QlWITr (12)08 WOttocrm 3910 -^fenaaOtoton 4 

2 320600 J0MmW5(40) (CO) SDwr 498 Dene OHM 9 

3 003101 BMANCE08PORBt(eg9RAWuri495talT<3ta5 

4 633131 PBBEWBmMGCiqfC}PHItler5B12-JIVrityr(a)6 

5 00034 B P0 SaB8B'H£CB}gBHttldPi3Bg I toed 3 

6 B31340 SHASPRPPS (CO) R UFtomrSBB IQta2B 

7 254254 TOHKMX(RtCO)RMRrearS88-_~_Dltetem7B 

8 4M4S3 SUraiWKfl7)Jfeane487 NttyB 

9 (S6241 WBSDREAM(iQPriMttri783 MfeotalV 

»9 

SnMttMatewnrifetaMtotaMtowritejyFtyIMPvMe 
Ofllejtoc 7-1 Irit ton. Rft ten» lap. Waters Onto, 101 otten 


Classic plans for Melbourne 


r-{QgcM» cliche and Grey Shot 
have emerged as the most like- 
ly British-based contenders tor 
the Melbourne Cup on 5 No- 
vember. The two siajers are 
amrmga record 34 entnesfrom 
Brizain and Ireland out of a t°" 
ml enoy of 291 that induAs 
muners with previous ^ert- 

eoce.lbe 1993 winner. Vintage 

Crop, and Double Tn^er- 
t£pjie being allotted top 


weight of 9a 9ft>, Oassic Okie, 
last year’s St Leger winner, 
wiQ be put into quarantine im- 


prix de TArc de Triomphe. 

He could be joined m the 
F- ftalleng e for the £X-Im event 
by theGoodwood Gro wiirner 
Grew Shot Vintage Crop will 

nm fora fonrtb time at the age 
of 10, provided he can fizst 

oKTHk? 


HAMUON 

2JL&X.SaUSBB1DAIFar«anr4-9tov; 

z. nett Ftyw e* a. ctengBd to Botan 

20 - 1 . 7 tra. W. 3V^ (M Bsl. RBwmawt). 
Trite: £130; £110, £ft£D. Dual Forecast 
£330, CnnpLW Stress Forecast: £543. 

2^6: 1. MNU0RK ROSE p 5- 
ljt-tav; a. Harey to Hrafc 10-1; 3. Itera- 
te 10-1 13 ran. 5-1 Arasong. Vi; 2. 
(A Bstey. TarporieyJ. TotK £560; £220. 
fi-RH , £2.75 DR £19 l90. CK £40-38. W- 
cacc £44354. Tite £23X60. 

3J& 1. MN6 CURAN (A Medty) 4-ltte. 
2. Baring Bread* 6-2; 3. Reearton 6-1. 
IS ran. 3, 2. ID Haydn Jones. ftrtWteW. 
Trite £530: £L9ft £1^0, £2^0. W: 
□&2D.CSF: £27.84. TriCasC £13593. Tifoc 
£50.70. Non Rutw Scatws. 


X45t X. NATURAL KEY 44 Ate*ayJ 9-2. 
2. D olla rs Boy 7-2 jt-tec X Cl ra ntoi g nrt te 
51 8 ran. 7-2 jt-tte Branston DoffaL hd. 1‘A- . 
(O Haydn Jones, PortypreM?. Tote: XA3D-, 
£220 £150, £540. DP £2200. CSF: 
£ia«. Trtasc £67.72. Aterasterrenls’liv 
(Ur. Hoh MsfosBc. who Mtad 3TO. rastts- 
QUBflfiod- 

BJStLDWWE 6 WiltewN l - 2 fte ; 2 . 

Vuartaa 0re»S;5 DMiMte 7-1. 6mre 

10, 5 (A Stewart. NeMnawj.Tote:£L50; 
£L10. £1.10. Dft £130- CSP £2JS 

l. RJUnnoms {M Herey) 7-4 
fte; ZTotren Dancer 3-1; 5Cottag* Prtaea 
20-1. 9 taa-nh, 2. (M Tompkins. Nflwmsr- 
teO-Tote £2.40; £U50, £2 JO. £3Jft D Ft 
t?5n CSF: £7.40. TriCasC £0564. Trim 
£7140. Non Rumar. Sri^ Prilous. 
Jackpot £62110. 


sport 


‘Aimer; concern over safety 

sue but we hope that Ehr 110X1- 
er and the Joocy Gub can. re- 
solve their differences, 

‘TDr’Biroer has done much to 

improve standards and al- 
though the association has, at 
ffm ^ i bad differences of opin- 
ion, it has worked effectively 
with him for the past three and 
a half years. We hope this is a 
c ase of cross communication 
and can be resolved. 

“Dr 'nmxer’B reason for re- 
signing causes concern in that 
he is questioning the level of 
medical services at one course. 
We will be seeking reassur- 
ances from foe Jockey Gub that 
their instructions are being ad- 
hered to and that the highest 
level of medical service is being 
offered to jockeys.” 


FteapTO £13-70. te ty ofe €AAO. 

Ptore 8s £9^2. PtaM ft- £7.49. 

HEXHAM 

2JtaftwtrcAiWAPi»o«ir w ciaBi a w>- 
narfl 15^; 2. Kainof 4-7 fey. 3 ren p Iri- 
5. y fyShrift Stnufonl Upon Aren). 
Trite; £190. Oft £120. CSFi £328 
PteririRrit £2.60. 

Macs ft £2^5 

RBRNNOB OF WEmB WN«NNB> DUE 
TO StffPBW CONDRKNIS 

■ John Egan was suspended for 
four days for irresponsible riding 
on Hoh Majestic who was dis- 
qualified from third place at Hamil- 
ton yesterday. 


The bookmakers’ ante-post betting lists are racing’s futures mar 
jeec. Starting today, every Tbesday readers can catch up withthe 
latest developments -best prices are shown in bold -in (his sohen* 
with The Independents weekly service. ““sphere 

Coastal Bluff has been solidly backed and is a ton-oriced 1 1 
for the Ayr Gold Cup. Missile - a besi-priced 14-fwhh Cnrai 
- MyGaBeiy a best-priced 2fr-l^ with WHKamHmafterhis Chester 

win at the weekend, and Master Charter have all been in demand 

for foe Cambridgeshire Handicap. 

POsndsId has entered William Hill’s Arc list at 16-1 - but is 

still 2S-1 with the Tbte - after lm success in Germany on Sunday 

and foe same firm have introduced Henry Cecil’s unxaced fiHv 

Ian Davies 


EscfHvsy a quarter the odte. ptaa 1,2.3 (Doncaster. Saturday. 14 September) 


Imre BMW 204 151 20-1 

Each-way B quarter Ok odds, places 1. 2, 3. 4 (Ayr, Saturday. 2z September) 


20-1 20-1 

151 20-1 

20-1 16-1 


&c/»-*rey a quarter tfw ofltfe. plaoes 1.Z3.4 (Nemnartec Saturday, 5 October) 


Prix de FArc de Triomi 


7-1 13-2 

7-1 7-1 


Each-way a quarter the ood s, places 3. 2. 3. aoi&bamp. Sunday. B October) 


1997 Champion Hurdle 


Eachway a quarter the odds, pfacss 3,2.3 (Ehetetoam. Tuesday, 11 March! 


1997 Cheltenham Gold 


{fotfHtey a quarter the odds, places 3,2.3 icnenenham, Thursday. 13 MarctiJ 


1997 


Guineas 


20-1 14-1. 

20-1 20-1 

20-1 16-±_ 


HSUDOV XXr'-x _ _ 

Ebctnay a qumr the ores, ptees 3. 2. 3 (Newnartefc SanodBy. 3May) 


1997 


Guineas 


75-1 33-1 


fitehrawaoumertteritMlIgaa^ 
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sport 


CRICKET: If the new Cricket Board is to have any real effect, it must be receptive to drastic changes, Derek Pringle argues 

England need high impact, low frequency 


W 


W ith another summer 
atavost at an end it is 
cricket tiotibleshoot- 
ng time again. The only trouble 
is that, unlike A-levels, the 
same questions gel asked of 
English cricket every year. For 
instance, are England the 
ounces of world cricket? If so, 
who is to blame, and why don’t 
we learn from our mistakes? 
"Hiese are perennial inquiries 
and suggest that cricket’s prob- 
lems are probably institution- 
alised, being both deep-seated 
and structural in origin. 

Cricket in this country is 
being run as a business selling 
a faulty range of products: the 
counties and England cricket 
teams . So far, the public appear 
happy to accept this, at least in 
the case of the national team, 
who they turn out in droves to 
watch in the vain hope that they 
might, one day, win a series 
against a decent side like Aus- 
tralia. Pakistan or the West 
Indies. Meanwhile, nearly every 
other nation either beats us or 
runs us close, particularly 
abroad, where our recent 
record has been lamentable. 

This sunnier was. until Paki- 
stan’s bowlers got their tails up, 
fairly typical. Two comfortable 
Texaco series were separated by 
a single derisive win in the first 
Test against an under-prepared 
India. But although that early 
victory, on a raw pitch at Edg- 
baston. ought to have given the 
home team the momentum to 
win at least another Test match, 
England allowed an Indian 
team hit by defection and dis- 
array to regroup at Lord's, 
where the home side were lucky 
to escape. 

Only a toothless draw on the 
faliowest of Trent Bridge pitches 
allowed England to take the 
scries. Still, comprehensive or 
not, it kept intact - until two 
weeks ago - England's proud 
boast of an unbeaten home 
record that has stretched track 
almost three years under the 
Atherton-Illingwonh regime. 

By then, as summer Gelds 
began to brown, a well-rested 
and well-prepared Pakistan side 
were here and warning bells 
over England's difficulties in 
taking the 20 wickets necessary 
to win Tests began to cany 
loud and clear. 

The first Test at Lord’s. 


D-day for 
Illingworth 
appeal 


Ray Illingworth, one of English 
cricket's most high-profile 
figures, goes before the largely 
anonymous Cricket Council ap- 
peals panel at Lord's today in 
a final attempt to leave the 
game with his name unsullied. 

The chairman of selectors is 
fighting to have overturned the 
£2 .000 fine handed out by the 
Test and County Cricket Board’s 
discipline committee in June. 

Illingworth was found guilty 
of bringing the game into dis- 
repute over newspaper articles 
taken from his controversial 
book One-Man Committee. 

He was also charged with 
making public statements “that 
may be prejudicial’' to the 
interests of cricket, notably in 
passages that detailed his falling 
out with Devon Malcolm in 
South Africa last winter, and in 
revealing accounts of selection 
meetings. 

Illingworth initially bad 28 
days in winch to appeal, and the 
64-year-old former England 
captain was so outraged by his 
treatment by Lord's that he 
decided to prolong an issue 
which has soured his final 
summer of active involvement 
in the game he loves. 

A four-man panel will hear 
Illingworth's argument that the 
details disclosed by the book 
merely allowed him a right of 
reply to Malcolm’s allegations, 
also made in a newspaper 
article. Malcolm escaped cen- 
sure, even though he was in 
breach of his tour contract 

Judge Desmond Perrett, QC, 
will chair a panel which includes 
Frank Chamberlain, the former 
TCCB chairman, Frank Elliott, 
chairman of the National 
Cricket Association, and John 
Wart, the former Middlesex 
fist bowler who is now treasurer 
of the MCG. 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 


nber of matches for 
feith MHhench, the 
of ice hockey’s, 
i Hawks, has been 
from the bench for 
the referee after his 
s beaten 6-1 by the 

te Cobras, The referee 

t off five players af- 
iss brawl on the ice. 





i>- . ;r-“* 
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Don’t took back in anger: The England team watch a replay on the monitor, but when they look back on events this season they need to learn some tough lessons 


Photograph: David Ashdown 


played upon a very different 
pitch to the one they had met 
India on a month earlier, ex- 
posed them and Pakistan were 
able to declare their second 
innings just five wickets down. 

To twister their bowling 
against Pakistan, England had 
included the Sussex teg -spinner 
ian Salisbury, whose efforts 
until tea on the fourth day had 
been fruitless. A day later his 
counterpart Mushtaq Ahmed 
had taken five second-innings 
wickets and England had lost 
the match. 

It was a pattern followed 
two lists later at the Oval, 
where the little leg-spinner’s six 
wickets were once again central 
to England's disintegration on 
the final day. 

Losing to’ Pakistan over, say, 
a five Test series ought perhaps 
to be expected. After all, with 


Whsim, Wbqar and Mushtaq to 
call upon, they have a far 


superior bowling attack. They 
also have batsmen who score 
runs quickly enough to allow 
them the extra time it takes to 
wear the ball (usually after 
about 35-40 overs) into a state 
where it can reverse swing. 

However, two losses from 
three should have been avoided, 
and to lose nine and 10 wickets 
cm the last day at Lord's and the 
Oval respectively (fid tittle to 
bolster England’s repeated 
claims that they have become a 
more resilient side. 

And yet if both defeats could 
be laid directly at the bats- 
men’s feel, victory- almost ex- 
clusively the remit of the 
bowlers - was never once 
glimpsed, despite first bowl on 
a green-tinged Headingley 
pitch. 


On good solid pitches, the 
majority of modern Test 
matches are won either by ac- 
curate fast bowlers or top-class 
leg-spinners. England have 
neither and rarely have had, 
which means that the rules of 
engagement- a reliable line and 


:-have 

rarely changed, andwon’t untS 
incentives tike less county 
cricket are introduced. Dominic 
Cork’s lad: of swing is proba- 
bly more to do with toss of tech- 
nique through fatigue than the 
use of Reader bafls. 


England’s record this summer 


v INDIA 


v PAKISTAN 


TaxacoTropbjr 

Th*Ov*fc Engand 291 for 8-tndta 96 for 


r- 158. Entfand 152 far 4. 
tbysU wlrlwfi 
Old TMfcnfc tmfta 236 lor 4, Entfand 239 
fare. Qtgtmfwoa Iiyfcxr wfcftets. 

I2r0. 


: Mb 214 end 219. Efi0end 313 

am 121 for 2. Ehgand woo by 


Unf a. B tf and 344 and278fct9dac.tola 
429. MatEfxkmoi. 

1M MUk Mb 521 and 211. England 
564. IMdltaR. 

llrO. 


festMatcfem 

Lord* Pateffln 340 and 352 fcr5foc.Ei«- 

tadasSwd 243.mdtfmnafcrJfi«UM. 
Hoadta**: Ratatian 44S «A242 tor 7dec. 
England 5QL Ihteti drawn. - - 
Ua Orifc Bn0nd 326 and 242. MMp 
521 for 6 dec «f 48 tor 1. MteiM 
byotoawfctett. 

nuf oii * hrtf mifiii T-ft 
hocoltapfor 

OtdTreflanfc Patetan 225 tor &. Eruftand 
226 fcr 5. fiagtand mb bgr A* MidtetBL 
Edgmttm: Engand 292 tor 8. Pakistan JflS. 
Britand want? 207 raw* 1 
-‘bant BrfcWe England 246. Pataxan 247 . 
for & Mdtian moo Or tot 
EnSndwoatiaftt2iL 


Of coarse that particular 
bone of contention has been 
around so long it has become 
fossilised, presumably along 
with those county chairmen 
who keep rejecting it in favour 
of an old outmoded infra- 
structure, set in place long be- 
fore the mass appeal of daytime 
TV soaps kept audiences cap- 
tive in their own homes. 

However, if the soon to be 
formed England Cricket Board 
cannot brmg it upon upon 
themselves to provide a higher 
impact, lower frequency cricket 
thej- should at least reconsider 
the Acfield report’s suggestion 
that the chairman of selectors 
be given the right to withdraw 
England players from county 

gamflS- 

We may not be able to pro- 
duce an Allan Donald or a 
Waqar Younis at present to 


unleash upon opponents, but we 
at least owe it to the ccnmtiy to 
ensure that what we do have is 
fresh and spirited. This is some- 
thing the current system, in 
whim players serve two masters 
- county and country - falls to 
comprehend. 

StiB the end of the Illingworth 
era is not entirely gloom-filled; 
a state of affairs with whidi the 
chairman may not entirely 
agree should today's sitting of 
the Cricket Council fail to up- 


hold his appeal over the £2,000 
levied for 


fine levied for bringing the 
game into disrepute. 

On the plus side, England 
have in David Lloyd an invigo- 
rating^ barmy coach, who is at 
least prepared to give modem 
techniques a try. They have 
also discovered some useful 
rfonners in Robert Croft 
lick Knight and Alan Mullafly, 


pe: 

Nk 


as well as rediscovering others 
like Andy Caddick, Darren 
Gough, Nasser Hussain and 
John Crawley, theiatter pair at 
last linking potential to 
performance. ' ' ' 

The good news is that all are . 
relatively yoiing, and when 
placed alongside the more 
established core of Atherton, 
Stewart, Thorpe and Cork 
provide the basis of a compe- 
tent and competitive ride: 

However, the question of 
whether it can achieve its po- 
tential under the system is not 
one that can be answered in the 
veldt ofZiiiibabwe or the vales 
of New Zealand this winter. 
Only if England are humiliated 
is anything likely to be done ly 
the new ECB. Action, which if 
past performances of the TCCB,.- 
are aitything to go by, cannot baj!y / 
guaranteed. 


Hooper’s eruption blows Kent to summit 


DAVID LLEWEL 1 YN 


Kent 244 and 215-3 
Nottinghamshire 214 and 252 
Kent win by seven wickets 


into action, they got bogged 
down on the way to the modest 
victory target of 213 off67oveis. 

That they eventually made it 
with a comfortable 13-plus 
overs to spare owed much to a 


What a difference ayear malms. 
Last September Kent were bot- 
tom of the heap: this morning 
they head the County Champ- 
ionship. There is only a point in 
it, but they are still top. Kent had 
their moments yesterday though. 
notably when they were strug- 
gling to winkle out the last 
Nottinghamshire pair, and later, 
before Carl Hooper exploded 


st 

batting from Hooper, who at his 
best is great He had spent 18 
overs pinging the occasional 
boundary as he worked his way 
to 41 before he detonated. In 25 
deliveries of mayhem. Hooper 
dubbed a six and nine bound- 
aries to transform the match. 

Sadly, this may be one of the 
last glimpses Kent supporters 

of this railijliiralii^ haf anati- 


It is being repotted that Durham 
will move for Hooper if they fail 
to entice the India test captain, 
Sachin Tendulkar, to take over 
leadership of their struggling 
side. If Hooper accepts the offer 
he is expected to sign a deal 
worth £150,000 over two yeare. 
There is one problem: Hooper 
has a year to run on his contract 
with Kent, although he is ap- 
parently allowed to renegotiate 
at the end of each year. 

He will be missed. Hooper 
has amassed 1,183 runs at an 
average of 51 in helping to 
steer Kent back into the big 
time. But they do not rely solely 


on Hooper for runs. Trevor 


Ward, having spent an idle 20 
s while Hoope 


minutes while Hooper was rain- 
ing blows on Nottinghamshire, 
regained the strike when his 
partner was caught behind hy- 
ing to run one down to third 
man, and he progressed to his 
sixth Championship fifty. 

He was quite content, as he 
had been with Hooper, to let his 
new partner, Nigel Llong, take 
up the cudgels, which he did to 
great effect The left-hander got 
hold of one Andy Afford de- 
livery and dispatched the slow 
left-aimer for six. The Llong hit 
over long-on resulted in a 


smashed window in thepavil 
The pair knocked off the re- 
maining 50 runs in eight overs 
Yet there had been a danger 
during the morning session that 
Kent’s bowlers might have let 
Nottinghamshire off the hook. 
Martin McCague did have 
Chris Tolley caught by Steve 
Marsh off his second delivery of 
the day. But there was a lack of 
menace in the attack, which al- 
lowed Kevin Evans to make an 
attractive half-century and add 
a deal of respectability to the 
Nottinghamshire soore, but did 
little for their position just 
above the foot of the table. 


Kettleborough the hero in inspired win 


MIKE CAREY 


Yorkshire 290 and 329 
Essex 372 and 149 
Yorkshire win by 98 runs 


The 


day 

me 


Hour here yester- 
! from 11 untS noon, 
rickets were going cheap, as 
they were always l&ety to on this 
pitch, and Ybrkshrre had no 
problems in capturing the five 
they needed to pul] off one of 
the most remarkable wins in 
even their illustrious history. 


Richard Stemp took four of 
them, to emerge with 5 for 38, 
his best figures of the season; 
bat, unusually in these circum- 
stances, it was a batsman, the 
left-hander Richard Kettle- 
borough, who led Yorkshire in 
with much back-slapping and 
fulsome congratulations from 
his colleagues. 

Tiro days earlier ft was Kettle- 
borough’s maiden century, an in- 
nings of 108 spread over five 
hours, 20 minutes on a deteri- 
orating pitch, that had turned 
fh?c splendid game round and 


spared Yorkshire a defeat that 
would have been humiliating be- 
cause of their inept perfor- 
mance with the ball. 

With five wickets down, 
Yorkshire were only nine ahead. 
The ball was turning lavishly at 
varying heights. In only his 
seventh championship game 
and with his previous highest 
score no more than 55, Kettle- 
borough had to cope with off- 
spinner Peter Sucb- bowling 
into the bowlers' foot marks to 
a duster of dose fielders. 

Batting with soft, relaxed 


hands, and great selectivity for 
a 23-year-old, be played so well 
that be did not give a chance 


while facing 288 balls. 
Essex fc 


Essex found themselves 
needing 248 to win. Psycho- 


logically they must have been 
awn havii 


down having been so well 
placed. On this pitch it was al- 
ways a remote prospect, but not 
out of the question if batsmen 
of the calibre of Graham Gooch 
and Nasser Hussain got a start. 
But Gooch received a beauty 
from Craig White and Hussain 
got himself out. 


Marks there, perhaps, for 
the Yorkshire captain David 
Byas, who had seen Hussain 
chance his aim against the off 
spin of Michael Vhughan earlier. 
All Yorkshire needed now was 
a break from the weather, which 
had robbed them in last week’s 
Roses match. 

They were spared and every- 
thing went their way from the 
moment Stemp pitched bis first 
ball accurately. It turned and 
bounced and Such, the night 
watchman, was caught at ship via 
Biakey’s glove. 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 


Britannic Assurance 
CoantyCbamplMsIi^ 

(Ftna I day of four) 


Wri ( B5 lA overs) . 


-242 


Gloucestershire v Nortbants 
BRISTOL: Gtoocestarsfalra (20pts) 
beat Horti u smptD tahk e (4pts) by 15 


Gfoueestercftre won toss 
GLOOCESTBtSrtRE - Fkst fariqp 183 
(RC Russell 50). 

NORTHAMPTONSHRE - First faring: 
190 (KM Cuffan 52: A M Smith 5-60). 
GUXJCESTERSMRE- Second tarings 
249 {R C Russd! 75). 
NORIHAMPTQMSHRE - Second hi- 
rings 

(Overnight 21S for 9) 

J N Soape Bxv b Smith —33 

J P Ttytor not out „~13 


Fate 7-170, 8-183, 9-232. 

8owfif« McCagje 26A-4-8CM; Eafaam 
28-11-52-5; Herring 1S3-4&0; Hoop- 
er 6-1-17-1: Wren 10-1-26-0. 

KENT - Second tetbwt 

DPRitonc Archer bloley .26 

M J Waiter ttw 6 Bowen 10 

TR Ward not out S4 


DW not tat ID Austin. G Cteppfa. RJ 
Green. G Head*. 

Bearing; Drakes 18-2-58-0 ; Kbttey 
PMfes 10-1-44-0; Law8- 
3-25-1; Safetuy 26*6*100-4; Lenham 
3-0-17-0 

Umpires: H D Bhd and D J Constant 


CL Hooper c Noon (> Bowen 86 

NJ Dong not out -34 

Extras CM, IM) — 5 

Totri fforl 535 onrersj 215 


1 1-36, 2-47. 3-163. 

DM Not Bab M A Eriham, M V Flem- 
ing, S A Ma^MJMrfaeje.T N Wren, 
B j Praaps. 


Bowftag Brans 12-3-364); _Bowm 
lAS-tf&Z- 


Ifotey 7-1-38-1; Affixd 20- 

6-60-0. 

UmphesJ D Bond and J H Hams. 


Extras WX lb9, w2, nbl6) 39 

Total {904 overs) 27 7 


BowfcC Wafa* 28-9-62-3; Smrtt 18.4- 
6402: Afe»ne 230463; Synxnfe 10- 
4-21-2; Balt 11-3-34-0 
Umpires: B Lesdte&erand R A White. 


KentvHoWBgWMra 

lUNBBpGE WQ1S: Kant fZlpts) befit 
ttotUngHamabiro (Spts) bf 7 nhts. 
Hentvnnioss 

NOTTNGHAMSHRE-Ffe* tarings 214 

fP Johnson 84; M J McCague 4-55J- 
K£NT - First kuings 244 (C L Hooper 
58; C M WSey 4-68. K Brans 4-71). 
NOTTMttlAMSHRE - Second tanfatff 
(Overnight 167 for 6) ; 

CMTWeyc Marsh bMoCaff* — 67 

KP Evans cUongbMcCasje 54 

WM Noon c Marsh bEaDram 

M N Bowen b McCoftie —IS 

J A Afford iwt out 


Sussex v UucasMru . 

HOVE Lancashire (21pt*) beat Ses- 
•«c (8pts) by flw wlckets. _ 

Sussn mm toss 

SUSSEX -First kmfcigA 363 (CWJ 
Atfte^r 111, V C Drakes 52; l 0 Austin 

LANCASHRE - First tarings 213 (W 
K Hegg54). 

SUSSEX- Second taritage 144 . 
LAKCASTC- Second bring* 

(Orerritffc 53 fcrO) 

S P Titchard c Moores b Law 30 

j E R GeSan b Safebury — — - 
JP Crawley not out — m 


(CADWOftt Ifcrtriifra <22pts) beat 
E*«ex{8pts) by 98 runs . 
tfyfcsWre won toss 

WRKSHRE- First brings 290 (C Write 
76, M D Mown 59, R J Bakay 57). 
ESSEX- First tarings 372 (N Hussain 
158, PJ Prichard 71). 

YORKSWC- Sacood tarings 329 (R 
AKritfabcrtx^l08,GMHam*on61; 
P MStch 8-118). 

ESSEX -Second faring* 

(Owni^c IDO for 5) 

S D Parers bw b Stemp — — 11 

PM Such cStesb Stomp -0 

R J Bolins e b VSu£*n — .23 

MC Hon barb Stamp 6 

NFWBamscHamaonb Stamp — 1 

A P Cowan not out £ 

Extra* (bQ, IM. nb8) 

IMri poorer*} — — «9 


id 14 e 

|(1B> 14 S 

illSl 14 

t<9 14 

1(10) 14 

I W IS 

IU3) 14 

m « 

Its 14 

IMB (ID 14 


26 49 100 
38 36 108 
31 47 154 

27 S3 156 
34 52 165 
19 51 140 
29 SO 142 

8 39 41 136 

5 30 47 134 

6 35 44 113 


Dorian !1?) 15 0 10 5 22 54 U 


• 19&4 poettons tn (xadsacs 


N H Rartrottwr c Nrttey b Saisbuy 
79 

N J Speak b Safiriuy 


ftt 1-39. 2-74, 3^1, 4-84. 5-98, 6- 
100, 7-131.8-143, 9-148. 

Bo wtee SAwnmod 5-0-17-0; Hamfl- 
ton 6-0-14^); Hartley 8-1-20-1: Stemp 
24-7-385; Whtai 9^33-1; Vaugvt) 8- 
1-14-2. _ 

Unplre*: J C SaWerstonaand K J Ijons. 

Cl iiin p i o niW p tabte 

P W L D tt H T 


Reaalnte^ flxtnras 

KSm 52 Sapt Hampshire (H); 19 Sept 
OouoesteisiUre CAJ 

DeSirStfRE: Today: Somerset (A); 12 
Sept Wanvide (H)19 Sept Dufiam (HI 

LaCeSTBSMElbdar Notts «; 12 

Sept Durham (A): 19 Sept (Middlesex 
(HJ 

SURREY; Today Nonhants (H); 12 Sept 
Glamorgan (A). 19 S«pt Worcestershire 
(H) 

ESSEX-fadMWamrisrire (A); 12Scpt 
Sussex (H).ia Sept Gtemoman (H). 

YtMWSHRE; 12 Sept Notts (HJ; 29 
Sept Nonharts (A). 


S tarting today 

SOUTHAMPTON: Hampshire v 
Glamorgan. 

OLD TRAFFORD: Lancashire v 
Middlesex. 


M UMriaan c Web b Sabstwqr 
W KHeggnotOUt 


-ID 


.0 


Extras {68, »13. w7. nb2) . 


30 


Extras fl>4. fo9, WL rij6J — ■ — ——20 

TWri (for S* 724 miwri — 290 

Ms 1-63, 2*97. 3-247. 4-249, 5-253. 


ristCJBJ . 

DriWtM) 

UfcsCT) 

moa 

Ean O 

IMNttefl 

«bnU»CU 


Z 6 43 44 233 

2 4 45 47 232 

1 B 45 49 234 

1 B 41 52 223 

3 4 49 47 220 

S 3 43 SO 214 

5 3 32 45 182 


TRENT BRBGE: Nottinghamshire v 
Leicestershire. 


TAUNTON: Somerset v Derbyshire. 

Tig OWL- Surrey v Northam pt o n shire. 
HXSBASTOft Warwickshire V Essex. 
WORCESTBC tebreesterahire v Sussex. 


Crawley leads 
Lancashire 
to victory 


John Crawteysbrugged off flu 
to score 112 not out. his third 
successive century, to lead Lan- 
cashire to only their second 
championship win o f the season. 
Crawley displayed great con- 
centration as Lancashire, set 290 
to win at Hove, won by five 
wickets in irdd-afternoon. Gaw- 
ley, who has been struggling 
with the illness since scoring a 
century in the final Test against 
Pakistan, cracked a dozen fours 
and a six in his 171-baII innings. 

The hforthamptonshire coach 
John Emburey praised the swing 
bowling of Mike Smith as 
Gioucesterdure secured a 15-run 
victory at BriswL The match 
began with North ants’ last 
wicket pair of Jeremy Snape and 
Paul thy lor wanting another 25 
runs to reach the winning target 
of243. They got to the a«h over 
before Snape, on 33, went leg 
before as Smith successfully 
appealed for his seventh wicket 
of the match to give Glouces- 
tershire their fourth champ- 
ionship win. 


Juniors reach semi-final 


Hockey 


BILL COtWILL . 
reports from Vejle, Denmark 


England and the Netherlands 
yesterday won semi- final places 
in the European Joniar Champ- 
ionship. but in contrasting styles 
- the Dutch with a majestic 5-1 
win against B elg ium while Eng- 
Jand beat the Czech Republic 
3-1 in a bitter, bruiting en- 
counter. Mark Pearn put Eng- 
land ahead from a penalty 
stroke after 10 minutes, after 
been chopped from behind by 
Richard Kotrc. 


As the taddes grew stronger 
England wot a string of penalty 
comers, but a charmed life for 
the Czechs prevented farther 
scoring until the second half. 

Hie Czechs, reduced to nine 
men in the first half, had Kotrc 
was suspended for a tackle on 
England's captain Brett Garrard 
13 minutes into die second 
halt England cashed in with two 
goals. David Matthews was on 
hand to follow up a Jon Even- 
nett penally comer strike and 
then three minutes later Pearn 
did likewise to collect his 
second. Kotrc returned to score 
the Czechs’ consolation. 



-v-„ 


TODAY'S FIXTURES 


Football 

730 unless sane 
MAnONMDE HW7BAU. 1EAGUE 

fnsruvtsKM 

(Caoctastar CRy v CfmriBm (7.45J 
COCA-COLA CUP 
FWST ROUND SECOND LEG . 
Bsraef (*l v Exrtau- (0? [7A5 ) .. — _ 
Bamsfey fl) v RocMtfa (Z) (7-45) . 
Blackpool OJ v Scunthorpe C2i 


Great Hareoob Towi v WkxMngun; Madock 
T<renvllwo!riUnnK7;Stocksi3rtdBaPSvCUf- 
mn Ashton; WanV^jon Town •j Rfaoor; Work- 
sop Town v Eastwood Town. 

DR MARTENS LEAGUE Premier Dfrtekxc 
AsWbnf v Sudbuy Tom f7.45); CamtxIogB 
Oy vSffln^jQtime: OwBanham w Afteotone 
[7-^5): Doicfresrerv OrewMw (7-451; Oestoy 
RovQrsvHriesonen.Taan; HonlraBvGraveg- 


enrtkr^si^in vCteimsfcnf (7A5t; 


Bo rea eaiti ulb (11 v brewlch (2J {74^ 
Bradford (0) v SheffMd Utd Q) (7-4S) _ 

Bristol Ctty (3) vTonjoay (3) f7>IS) 

Bumley (3) v MonstteU KJ) (7.46) 

Bury (1) v Notts Cotmty (I) (7^45) 

UM 10> » Hereford (3) (7.46) 
(0) v Caritate 11). 


TytKS V SaHsbwy; Nuneaton w Batdock. 

Ian} DMalon: Bistort Tom vBteston' 
Grantham Tcreoi w Stiepshed Oynama 
ley Twn v BC Vtenw*; Tamwortb vELu,—. 
Uid. Souttem nrtsio« Ondertortl v Orencea- 
ter Town; Margate v TmtvUge Anflals; New- 
iwt OoW) v Fleet; TrowtxW^ v Oeredore 
waedowafl y BBMq; WBston^mevfaast 
Graen. 


Y ; , 

- 


CMrintWd UJ v Stockport R» f7^5) _ 
Crews (0)v Port Vale jl) 


JCtSLEAfiUE Brst Mvisloa: MaWertwad v- 
awstern. Secoad DMataae Bansraed v Dnk- 


Fnfoam (2) » S o W be m (0) (7.45} . 
GOoriiBw (1) v Swansea (0) 


hw^ Chaiidnr Sr Potw v wmatey. Cteshm 
w WKnam Tcmti; Hun^rlord v Ware; I 


OfeMty to v OUwa (0) (7.45) 
Uocria 12) v Hardopore (2) . 


Iforfoarepton (0) v Cwwr (11 (7.45) 
Pmrimwtfi (0) V mbbhwb id 


nyreowth (0) V Brantford (1) (7^45) . 
prostae (3) r Wtgao (2/ (7.45) 


nattoariiaan <o> * DreBnCton (1) (7 AS}. 
Screboroogfi (2) * Href (2). 


TTanmare «a » Staawstay (0) 
Watfonl (0) * Watert (1) (7-45). 


WBA C3) V Colchester (2) pJtS) ~ 
WrmOma (0) » Hndderefeid (3) _ 
WJconte ti) v Raadbt£ (lj (7.40) 
York (U » Dnesater (1) (7^46) 

SCOTTISH COCA-COLA CUP 
THIRD ROW® 

Ateton Roren v Mbwnirei_ 

Dauiae Utd v Ouiriaa 

Merton v A beid i — 

Partick v AJrtrie , 


Ujsflt16f- 

tead v Egham; Wmcteor & Emn v Ufohton. 
jriri Division: Wh}g3te & FlncSay v 
Norinwood. 

I»0* OF WALES: Ban^rCdy v Casmorfon: 

v Weripoot (rear cSte-Tel CanSffv 
Briwvaa; Nwicwn vAteij«MyO«Ral'rFM. 
NORTHERN COUNTIES EAST -LEAGUE 
Pmratof DMskK Aimttxvpa Wtefere v Mg 
OsreB ABAon V Ozatt TOWC PonteAwtcS 
yA^ Sew Unted; ThscMey v GJwsnoufffflvr 
wenars, 

{EWSOM EASTERN LEA8UE Premier DM- 
*■ (7-4SU March Town Utd vStwansrlwt 
Town; wwtnys Town v SohamTown fertflm. 

EnaiewNORmraNtsiGUE 
pretuMalOKOjnstonPBdeiatenvMuiluc 
|®sn®on v ffTM NencasttarMiapatti Tomi v 

Seaham; Soum Stvekte v Croc* Town; Wost 

AriWandvCheaar-te^Bw . 

5PjRH WEST COUNTIES LEAGUE Hat 
OMriawAthenonCaDeriav Prescob Boone . 


%T 




r. . : 


Sr 


Rtwere; Chaddafton v KWsatxe 
diriGMv 


St Jotnatone v Heard (7.45) , 
GM VAU0IA1L COWBSNCE 


MtrhKbam v Mareoaadw (7-4S) , 

Brera^ore v kuttaring (7^sj _ 
Oarer v WdMng (7^6) 


ftWflUc; Namwch v Trafiord; Vauxbafl - 
gawm- Soeond omnoie Dasy m v Baa* 

WriaiQfa£ADigsa'i£AGUEnatiXiMBB 
Fawra ham v Ladswood; Hvttia V ItoflridHa 
regte; Ranafflte v CaotertwjC Stole Green 
vCrodanMi 


FbndJwwj^j v Hayat (7j45) . 


HaW*t v Qatstfiead (7-4S) 


HmMcb » HaedaatfaU (TAB ) . 

Steagh v Beth (7.45) 


Tetford v Southport (7^45) 
ft CUP PreSmtesy round n 

n wm v W^vn^ yi ( 7 . 451 : ooraco um v 

Atherton Lfi v Uver se dwe- 
Road v Prudhoe Town; Lane Buchby v ftoe- 

SKT'iuSES 5 *^2?“ v SiaTc0 CoM> 

yfatoriam (7^5): Great 
*ajri>ftutti v BunhMi Rsmbfem n 4Q- rw 
(7.451; 

CtJSi; Hotfoam v Oantod- NttSwiMVSt 

Parnate OaetDn v Manor- Bah- 

W nsauty v Bnn A 

BewMere ( 7 ^S): Oakwood v ScxflfTMdc Reii- 

iSi S' 


UNUET SUSSEX ICACUE Joidi 0 Uma 
flat met Easftounw Town 

vCrowtareifljAtWeac 

LEAGUE PretrierOwWore Stole 
*SheOeu Wedrraday (7^j. 
AVtihlNSURAMCE COMriMOWH First 
UMstere engrtton v Souttiamisan CLO). 



s>i. ' ■' 


^WNATlOftAL LEAGUE FtatDMrtofc 


■ ; ST- 


^^ityvDur^nt (70k Ebbw VWg vj**, 
(•■ 0): Ronbimdd v iJaidBr (T%j 


. ft-- 


a«osaa 

POi. 


’.OJiTreomfyvBMgBnd 


Speedway 

7.30 unless awnr 


X. \ • 

« ir, 
i'' r : i. ' 


LEAGUE: EfettrvCnxiey Head: 
y ^KR eatftievOoreraw Wtfrertqnpton 


®J»sport« 

°ggNO: C ommomwatm- feeihorwolght 
^JOonahlp aamlnatton bout: C McMTten 
gg T NOOMI (ZKn) (Yah Hal. Both- 


; 


Aaan iC&sste ttnri wOtying 
irenreck Casua, BlacKpocA. 
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sport 


Why it is time to try the international position 


In ihe next few davs 4U 
^nwiUgelMeiito" 1 ^ 

/.I ° - or a chat? ” Assurn- 

# G,enn Hoddfe 

S ,± h 7 WiU >*Sm a Data- 
“ ° f master classes. 
Hoddle wants to speak to his 

SjJE fo s P eed up England’s 
trarerfonnauou from Ter^y Ven 
ah^es team to his. While 
^'3-0 scoreline 
° n . SuDda y he was 

^ “Thi« ?lh , the P erform - 

re B a lot can be 
unproved upon." he admitted 
when the team arrived back at 


are n«. A Y P< ? rt y^ertay- “We 

SiS?h?Ii a y® 315 * Even 

^er the bore draw in Norway, 
draw wth Switzerland, 
enables sought to accentuate 
any positives he could find. 

WEde.^Jin Bali ^become 

™e ,atest manager to discover 
players do not appreciate a 
Jresang down in public, a little 
on oi criticism is not necessar- 
ily a bad thing. Hoddle's new 
captain, Alan Shearer, was even 
stronger, describing England 
as sloppy” in their early play. 

The problem looked to be as 
much uncertainty as sloppi- 
ness. Gary Neville, for example. 


did not seem sure where he 
should be playing in the rnitini 
stages, but he learned so quickly 
he emerged as one of England's 

ther forward than Indiras for 
Manchester United, often get- 
ting level with Shearer. This hns 
always seemed more his broth- 
er Phil's forte bid, far from look- 
ing out of place, he laid on two 
goals. 

Such readiness to adapt will 
be crucial to Hoddle's success. 
“At Swindon it worked very 
quickly,** he said. “Maybe it was 
because it was a lower division, 
but I did have very responsive 
players. At Chelsea it took 
three years, because injuries 
meant I had to play with a bade 
four all the time.” 



Glenn Moore says players' 
readiness to adapt is crucial if 
Glenn Hoddle is to succeed 


It also came down to the 
players. Hoddle’s system only 
took wing at Stamford Bridge 
after he had bought Dan Pet- 
rescu and terry Phelan to play 
as wing-backs. At Swindon the 
early success may have had 
much to do with the presence 
of Hoddle at sweeper. 

“We’D get there, slowly but 
surely,'" Hoddle said. “There are 
certain ways we can change it 
offensively, but you need to get 
the balance between defence 
and attack right” 

That may mean playing 


attacking flank men, such as 
Darren Anderton and Steve 
McManaman, when England 
meet Poland at Wembley on 9 
October. If that is the case 
Gary Neville could revert to 
right centre-back with Gareth 
Southgate displacing Gary Pal- 
lister as sweeper. 

Southgate had played on the 
flank in Moldova, said Hoddle, 
as the way he ejected Moldova 
to play meant that the wide men 
had more space to get forward 
- and because Fillister was “not 
happy when dragged out wide” 


The two most satisfying as- 
pects of the match were the 
sharpness around goal and 
David B eckham 's debut. 
“When we did get in the penalty 
area we looked as if we were 
going to. score,” Hoddle said.. 
“We had that cutting edge and 


sometimes that is the < 
between winning and losing at 
international level 

“I wanted to give Beckham the 
90 minutes. It was a good pame 


He need time to settle then he 
influenced the game. 

“Andy Hinchdiffe [the other 
debutant]' worked hard but we 
did not get enough ball to him. 
He delivered some lovely 
crosses when we did, and ex- 
ceptional corners.” 


While Hoddle continues to 
TnamtHTTi a polite silence on the 
subject of his predecessor's 
criticism of his formula he 
noted: “Germany play exactly 
the same system and they are 
the most successful team in 
Europe. They have played it a 
long time. You need width and 
this system gjves you width. The 
first goal [with both wide men, 
Hincbclirte and Neville, in- 
volved] was the essence of it. 

“The Germans play it with a 
very strong vein of confidence. 
They have good players who 
have been playing that system 
since they were young. It can be 
very difficult, someone like 
Hmchcliffe will go back [to 
Eveiton] and play at left-back, 
then he comes back [to Eng- 


land] to, maybe, play in the new 
position again. In Germany 
there are probably six or seven 
*pushed-in* left-backs who play 
that way for their clubs week- 
in, week-out. A lot of their dubs 
play like that, maybe they are 


Hill’s second 
thoughts on 
second string 

Stugby Union 


DAVID LLEWEL1YN 


Richard Hill, Gloucester’s 
director of coaching, has had a 
change of heart over his con- 
troversial policy of fielding two 
first XVs - a weak one for 
matches he reckons Gloucester 
will lose; a strong one for 
matches that have been 
targeted for victory. 

Hill has bowed to the opin- 
ion of the Gloucester faithful 
and is to abandon the strategy', 
which is just as well since the 
Rugby Football Union secre- 
tary, Tony Hallelt, said yester- 
day' that Twickenham will 
monitor matches involving 
Gloucester more closely after 
their 75-19 defeat at Harlequins 
in the opening Courage League 
match atthe weekend. 

Hill conceded today: “In 
hindsight, what I did on Satur- 
day was not the right thing. I had 
the best of intentions and 1 
thought it was a good idea. But 
J have learned a harsh lesson." 
jpt Problem solved. Unfortu- 
nately there are still plenty 


following threats of a break- 
away by the top clubs in 
England and Wales. 

That impression was re- 
inforced when Twickenham 
confirmed yesterday that the 
RJFU is to offer new contracts 
to England squad members, 
with increased money. Leading 
players can expect to earn up 
to £ 60 . 1)00 with a retainer and 
match fees of around £3,000, 
and all this will be back dated 
to 3 September. The players can 
expect to receive the new con- 
tracts in the next few days. 

There is hope that the former 
All Black wing Va’iga Tuiga- 
mala, who has been signed by 
Wasps but faced the prospect of 
sitting out the season because 
the Home Office refused to 
grant him a work permit after 
consultation with the RFU, 
may be cleared to play this 
seakm after all. 

The Home Office is review- 
ing his case, and that could lead 
to Sale getting a similar con- 
cession for Simon Mannix. Sale 
have said they will register 
Mannix as an amateur to cir- 
cumvent the red tape. The 
problem is that Tuigamala’s 


more dilemmas to occupy’ the 
RFU. Representatives of the -job description states that he is 
other four home unions are a rugby league professionaL 


keeping secret the location and 
date of their next meeting to 
discuss whether England 
should be allowed back into die 
Five Nations' Championship. 
The expectation is growing that 
a solution may be reached in 
time to save the tournament. 


The Government demands a 
specific outline, and despite the 
crossover between the two 
codes since union went 
professionaL as yet it has not 
occurred to Whitehall to accept 
a description “rugby profes- 
sional”. 


New boys’ super start 


Ice hockey 


STEVE PfNDER 

If the gap between the new elite 

and the rest w’as in doubt, it was 

emphasised with a vengeance on 
Sunday when five of the six fix- 
tures saw Super League teams 
have little problem overcoming 
Premier League sides in the 
Benson and Hedges Cup. 

If there were going to be ary 
nerves, they should have be- 
longed to Ayr Scottish Eagles. 
Newcomers this season and play- 
ing out of the new Centrum 
Centre, they visited fellow 

Jhper League side Newcastle Cb- 
bras on Saturday, followed by 
their first home match, to Telford 
Tigers, the next day. 

Avt proved themselves m 
the first period with the former 
Czech international, Jin Uua, 
scoring either side of Canadian 
Sam Goriean to take a 3-1 
lead. Mike Bodnarchuk scored 
for the Cobras and pulled one 
back in the second period. 
However, another 3-1 period to 
Avt, with two goals coming 
from David St Pierre, saw them 


Warrant out 
for Chavez 


isuty department 
•arrant for the ar- 
>«ar Chavez and 
, saying they were 

leged tax fraud. 
bThas a 97-2-1 
9 knockouts, was 
rd the best pound- 
hter in the world 
the best fighter 
i reduced, but he 
es in recent years. 

juperdigfrtweight 

to Oscar de la 
n recent months 
accused him of 
se and federal 
oched an audit of 


1 

outs were not 


to secure a 6-3 victory. Telford 
had beaten Kingston Knights 
6-5 before arriving in Scotland 
and worked bard for another 
win. Their goaltender, Gavin 
Armstrong, woo his team's 
man erf the match award for fac- 
ing 55 shots, nearly one a 
min ute. _ • .- 

However, Ayr again wrapped 
up the match in the first peri- 
od, leading 5-1 before com- 
pleting emerging 8-2 victors. Six 
players shared the goals and 
handed out a warning to future 
opponents. 

Nottingham Panthers and 
Sheffield Steelers renewed a 
rivalry that makes Evert on and 
Liverpool look like kissing 
cousins, and there was little 
sur pr i se that Jamie Van Der 
Horst of Sheffield was dis- 
missed at the end of the first 
period for fighting. 

It got worse when, three 
minutes into the second period, 
five players were sent to the 
penally brat after a fracas, in- 
cluding both netxmnders, Scott 
O’Connor and Piero Greco. 
Panthers won 6-4 after a 3-1 
final period. 


American foothaD - 

awn BwaATtenpa Bay 3; aifc»23 NBwTtaH 

Gants 20 foti- 

Athletic® _ . aj] 

Run in Newcastle on Sunday. Thehatf 

maiatfiondasste tWs y ear has attracted 

more than 32.000 entrants. 

Baseball 

-rtaiH Yankees a a»wi8a*r 



Down to earth : Karim Abdul-Jabbar, the Miami Dolphins rookie (No 33), is brought dawn by New England's Terry Ray 


Photograph: Reuter 


Testaverde shines on Ravens’ return 


American football 


Vinny testaverde rushed for 
tme touchdown and scrambled 
12 yards to set up the go-ahead 
score by Earnest Byner in a 19-14 
season-openingwinfbrthe Balti- 
more Ravens - the former 
Cleveland Browns - over the 
Oakland Raiders on Sunday. 

It was a special return for the 
Ravens* bead coach, Ted 
Marchibroda, who was bead 
coach of the Baltimore Colts 
from 1975 to 1979. 

“Ib come from behind Eke 
that in from of a full house, it 
probably doesn't get too much 


better than this.” said Marchi- 
broda, who took the Indian- 
apolis Colts to within one win 
of the Super Bond last season. 

The game was played before 
64424 fans at Memorial Sta- 
dium, the largest-ever crowd for 
a sporting event in Baltimore. 

It was the first National 
Rxjtbafl League regular-season 
game in Baltimore since 1983, 
when the home team was the 
Colts, who left for Indianapolis 
after the season. 

Also in a new city is Jimmy 
Johnson, the former Dallas 
coach who made a successful 
debni in Miami when foe rookie 
Karim Abdul-Jabbar rushed 


for 115 yards and a touchdown 
in a 24-10 victory over the New 
England Patriots. 

Johnson led Dallas to two 
Super Bowl titles in five years 
before taking over in Miami 
“Going into the game, I was 
nervous," Johnson said. “You 
never know how a young team 
will respond.” 

The wide receiver Jeny Rice 
bad a two-yard scoring hm as 
the San Francisco 49ers scored 
all three of their touchdowns 
on the ground in a 27-11 victory 
over the New Orleans Saints. 

In Jacksonville, the Jaguars 
surprised the defending AFC 
champions, Pittsburgh Steelers, 


24-9. The Pittsburgh line- 
backer, Greg Lloyd, is out for 
the rest of the season after suf- 
fering a torn left patella tendon 
when he collided with his team- 
mate Rod Woodson. 

At Ihmpa Bay, Brett Favre 
threw four touchdown passes as 
the Green Bay Packers de- 
molished the Buccaneers 34-3, 
spoiling the debut of the Bucs' 
new coach, *Ibny Dungy. 

Favre, the 1995 Most Valu- 
able Player who spent part of 
the off-season in a rehabilitation 
centre recovering from an ad- 
diction to painkillers, tied with 
Joe Namath as the third-fastest 
player to reach 15,000 yards. 


doing so in 66 games. Only Dan 
Manno (56) and Jim Everett 
(64) reached the milestone in 
a shorter time. 

Steve Bono threw two touch- 
down passes as the Kansas City 
Chiefs erased an early 10-point 
deficit and pulled out a 20-19 vk- 
toiy over the Houston Oilers. 
OnJy 27,725 fans showed up in 
the Astrodome to see the Oilers, 
who are to move to Nashville, 
Tennessee, after the 1997 season. 

A fumble by the quarterback 
Dave Brown in his own territory 
set up Steve Christie's 34-yard 
field goal as the Buffalo Bills 
erased a 17-point deficit and beat 
the New York Giants 23-20. 


Chorley and London on the move again 


Rugby League 

DAVE HADF1ELD 

Taro dubs, dose to opposite 
ends of the spectrum, will be 
playing in new setting next sea- 
son. Chorley, fourth from bot- 
tom of the Second Division, are 
moving north following their 
take-over by Preston North 
End, while the London Bron- 
cos are to relocate from south- 
east to south-west London and 


tub’s ground. 

The Broncos' chairman, 
Barry Maranta, will announce 
today that the dob is to quit The 
Valley after just one season as 


tenants of Charlton Athletic. 

‘-"We have given ft our best 
shot, but we can’t keep muck- 
ing about with them,” said 
Maranta, who apart from com- 
ing to the conclusion that The 
Yhlley is in the wrong part of 
London is dismayed by the 
match-day costs at the ground. 

“We are going to west Lon- 
don, to a stadium where we will 
be able to rely on support of 
6,000 to 8,000,” be said. 

Although the formalities re- 
main to be completed, that 
venue will be Richmond’s Ath- 
letic Ground, closer to the 
' code’s sentimental home in the 
capital at Fulham, with whom 
the Broncos also held talks. 


“We will be going there with 
tremendous momentum behind 
us, having finished fourth in 
Super League,” Maranta said. 

Meanwhile, Preston yester- 
day announced that they had ac- 
quired the Chorley dub, which 
will be re-named Central Lan- 
cashire. It is the latest twist in 
a decade of wanderings, which 
began when the old Blackpool 
Borough chib moved to Wigan 
in 1987. 

The multi-millionaire Trevor 
Hemmings, who took control of 
Chorley earlier this year, is a 
major backer of Preston, whose 
Deepdale will be used for first- 
team matches. The Academy 
and Alliance teams will continue 
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Baring 

Rkhie VKxxthaO is id mate he World 

Bowing Qiunca middlew ai fgtt title cftaE 

len^ against me American hotter. Ket- 

th Holmes, on 5 October in Las Vegas 

or Memphis. The fight wiU be staged by 

Don King, who submitted the ritghsst 
ptase bid of around £475,000, with 

Woocmars share bang In the natfon of 

£118,000. 

Cricket 

Surrey haw reteased the off-spinner 

Andy Smith, the left-arm pace bowler 

Mark Kertiock and Jason de ia Pena, a 
right-arm fast-mecBum bowfec 

Football 

The R o mania n trainer ion Oriemenco 

ded from a heart attach duing a leaaje 

mmmnoMnghisMoroccaniieem.Has- 

sairAgatir, at the weekend. 

Graeme Hogg has been put on the 
transfer Bst at NOUS Couiv after a con- 

frontation with his manager, Colin 
Mtapty riterhewasstostitutedathrif- 

time on Saturday against >Wc. 
K Hma m o dc have s&ied Kevin Mc- 

Gwne fttxn St Jrivwme and me 26- 

yeaHJtt defender is sot to mate his 

debut for Ms home town dub a&inst 

Dunfemgne at Fferk on SatuttEy. 

fid ham's second leg of tfer fta-round 

OocfrCria Q^tie apfest SouSiend, Wto 

ttaa 2-0 Bring into the return at Craven 

Cottaga, <s not aB-tictet. 

Wycombe Wanderers ha* been parted 

e safety certificate to their new 5,000 

aft-sas stotd in time to today’s sec- 


ond (eg of their Coc&Oaa Cup first-round 

da a^mst Rearing which s level at 1-1. 

Simon Donnety, of Celtic, is out of next 

week’s Uefa Cup first round tie agMnst 

SV Hamburg. Donndty has been gven 

a further one-match suspenston by Uefa 

after being sent off In Skwaida in a qual- 

ifying round, first leg deag^nst Kosice. 
The Scotland Under-21 intemabonat 

missed the retun teg tn Gttsgmwfth 

an automatic one-match ban. 
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to play at Vlctoiy Park in 
Chorley. 

The chief executive of the 
Rugby League, Maurice Lind- 
say, has welcomed the move, 
which is in line with the 
League’s desire to see the game 
played in major areas of popu- 
lation. “The facilities at Deep- 
dale are first dass and 1 have 
been impressed with the en- 
thusiasm for this new venture by 
everybody at Preston North 
End,” he said. 

Lindsay is to hold an inquiry 
into crowd trouble at Sunday’s 
divisional premiership semi- 
final between Keighley and 
HuIL there were injuries and 
arrests when fans spilled on to 
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the pitch at Cougar Park and 
play was held op for 20 minutes. 

The Australian Aborigines 
arrive later this month for their 
first tour of Great Britain. They 
will play seven matches, in- 
cluding two "tests against the 
British Amateur Rugby League 
Association open age team. 

The tour, planned as part of 
the Aborigines’ 75th anniversary 
celebrations, will open against 
a York President’s X3H on 29 
September and wiS end with the 
second "test at Salford on 20 
October. 
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Hockey 

EUROPEAN HEN’S JUNIOR CHAMPt- 

0N8MP (Vttfe. DwnraaH* Pool A: Nether- 

lands 5, Brigum 1, Engand 3, Caach 
J. Pool B: Denman 0. Germarv 15. 
Italy 2, Span 6. 

lea hockey 
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«aK Rap 3 Crew Brian a 3nV4th ptoce 

aB: ftesas Ctoeh Rqi 0. BthttBe US 3 Borin 

a 7Brtth: Bnzd 2 Chtoa L MVajOSc Gstmany 
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I to putting international 
football first. We have played 
4-4-2 too long, it has set us 
back." 

Indeed, Moldova raav not 
have had a McDonald’^ nor 
even reliable hot water, but they 
did play three at the back. They 
showed some deft touches and, 
hoped Hoddle, “might upset 
someone”. Unlikely, but an 
upset is always possible. Just ask 
Switzerland and Bulgaria - 
weekend losers in Azerbaijan 
and Israel respectively. 

Chilavert 
earns a 
point for 
Paraguay 


Paraguay’s flamboyant goal- 
keeper, Jose Luis Chilavert. 
scored from a free kick to earn 
his country a 1-1 draw in 
Argentina during Sunday's 
World Cup qualifying match. 

Chilavert also made a crucial 
save to deny Gabriel Batistuta 
a late winner for Argentina, who 
have won one of their four 
qualifying matches. He drove his 
free kick past the Argentinian 
wall and goalkeeper. German 
Burgos, in the 42nd minute to 
garner Paraguay a point. 

Sixteen minutes earlier, 
Chilavert was helpless as a per- 
fectly executed Batistuta free 
kick earned the Fiorentina 
player bis 35th international 
goal, making him Argentina's 
leading scorer. Hie record had 
belonged to Diego Maradona. 

Chilavert, who plays for the 
Argentinian champions, Velez 
Saisfield. scored four goals in 
the domestic championship, 
which finished last month, two 
from penalties and two from 
free kicks. One of the free 
kicks was scored against Burgos 
from 60 metres, a similar range 
to David Beckham's spectacu- 
lar goal for Manchester United 
at Selhursi Park last month, in 
a match against River Plate. 

Chilavert. whose adept goal- 
keeping proved critical as 
Paraguay beat Uruguay 2-0 in 
their last game. Jades nothing in 
self-belief Before the match he 
said: “Burgos is mediocre. If 1 
can I will score a goal to help 
my country in this important 
meeting. If we get a free kick on 
the edge of the penalty area, 1 
want to take iu because I want 
to score against Argentina.” 

The Newcastle striker 
Faustino Asprflla scored three 
goals as Colombia routed Chile 
4-1 to take the lead in the 
South American qualifying 
group. The victory pul Colom- 
bia on 10 points, one ahead of 
Ecuador, with a quarter of the 
qualifying fixtures complete. 

Asprilla scored with headers . 
in the third and 31sl minutes, 
the first from a pass by the 35- 
year-old Carlos VaJderrama. 
Jorge Bermudez scored from 
another header in the 44th 
minute for Colombia. In the 
48th minute came the third by 
Asprilla, w'ho skipped past the 
Chilean defence before beating 
the goalkeeper. Nelson Tbpia. 

Ivan Zamorano convened a 
penalty kick in the 56th minute 
for Chine, after the Colombian 
defender Alexis Mendoza was 
sent off for foul play. Chile also 
ended the game with 10 men 
when Jose Luis Sierra fouled 
Maurice Serna in the 88th 
minute. 

Colombia next visit Ecuador 
on 9 October, when Chile meet 
Paraguay in Asundon. 
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DERRICK WHYTE 

The prospects for Britain's top 
player Tim Henman have never 
looked brighter since his pro- 
gression to the last 16 of the US 
Open. 

His 6-2, 7-6, 6-4 victory over 
the No 12 seed Todd Martin not 
only takes him into the fourth 
round but is likely to take his 
ranking into the world's top 38 
and might even make him the 
first Briton to qualify for the 
Grand Siam Cup. 

Not since John Lloyd 
reached the US Open quarter- 
finals in 1984 to take his rank- 
ing into the mid-20s has Britain 
had a player ranked inside 38, 
and Henman will almost 
certainly overtake the highest 
mark achieved by his British 
rival Greg Rusedski, who 
reached 33 in January before 
suffering a loss of form. 

Of greater interest to Hen- 
man’s bank manager would be 
qualification for December's 
Grand Slam Cup. This is the 
controversial event, with £6m in 
prize-money, which started in 
1990 amid acrimony between 
the International Tennis Fed- 
eration and the then Associa- 
tion of Tennis Professionals. 

It is played in Munich’s 
Olympic arena and involves 
pie 16 players performing best 
in the year’s Grand Slam tour- 
naments. though there are still 
question marks about how 
seriously the players take it. 

With a second round in Aus- 
tralia, a quarter-final in Wim- 
bledon and now a fourth round 
in New York, Henman could 
already have qualified, and he 
would guarantee his big pre- 
Christmas pay day if he beats 
Stefan Edberg today. 

Henman is revelling not only 
in his good form but also New 
York City and Flushing 
Meadow. “It’s just very special^ 
he says of playing in what is 
currently the biggest tennis 
stadium in the world. 

“it’s different to Wimble- 
don obviously. There are mo- 
ments when it is slightly 
off-putting if people call out be- 
tween first and second serves, 
but that can happen anywhere. 

“You just have to concen- 
trate. 2 haven't had a problem 
with it in the two years that I’ve 
played. I'm enjoying myself.’" 

And his thud-round victim 
Martin admitted that Henman 


is quite a hit for a non- 
Americ an. *T think tbafi the way 
it should be. For anyone who 
represents themselves and their - 
country as well as Tim does, he 
deserves fans. Fd rather see him 
have fans than some of the 
other gays out here.” 

However, Henman wfll be the 
villain of the piece if he beats 
the 30-year-old Edberg, who is 
playing'the final Grand Slam of 
his illustrious career and is 
enjoying “darling” status with 
the New- York crowd. 

On the prospect of the match 
with the winner of six Grand 
Slam titles, Henman said: “If 
there's one player who I’ve 
learned most from it would be 
him, in his style ofpjay, the way 
he handles hunselfon the court 
so he's definitely been an 
inspiration. 

“I don't think I'll be worried 
about ending his Grand Slam 
career. Whenever you play 
some of the very top players it's 
very important you do just play 
the ball 

"The last thing you need to 
do is to look up the other end 
and think I'm playing one of the 
greats. FD just be concentrating 
on my game." 

Henman’s performance over- 
shadowed some surprises in 
the women's draw. A month 
after she won the gold medal in 
Atlanta, Lindsay Davenport 
was beaten in the fourth round 
6-2, 3-6, 6-0 by her American 
compatriot Linda Wild. Also 
out is Spain’s Aranxta Sanchez 
Vicario, the Wimbledon runner- 
up, defeated by Switzerland's 
Martina Hingis, who will be 16 
later this month, 6-1, 3-6, 6-4. 

Otherwise, things went as ex- 
pected for the seeded women in 
action as the No 2, Monica Se- 
les, and the No 4 Coocbita Mar- 
tinez cruised into the last eight. 

Seles flirted briefly with 
trouble, trailing 3-5 in the first 
set, before winning the last nine 
games to beat the French- 
woman Sandrine Testud 7-5 
6-0. Martinez was never 
troubled by Swede Asa Carisscm 
in the Spaniard’s 6-2, 6-1 win. 

“1 was not finding my timing,” 
Seles said of her slow start 
“Then I started moving better 
and making fewer mistakes.” 

Her left shoulder, which may 
require surgery after the Open, 
is still troubling her, especially 
on serves. Seles realises her 
opponents are aware of her 
difficulties. 

Results, Digest, Page 23 
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Discarded Hill has 
Monza on his mind 


ACROSS 21 

I Possibly lie, being about 51 

and unqualified (10) 23 

6 Smoother fruit in common 
parlance (4) 25 

10 Where service is regularly 
interrupted (3,4) 26 

II Professional's account 
about one is not interest- 27 

mg ( 7 ) 

12 Slate old actor Le, roast 28 

13 Stun in catch brought back 
as a sign (5) 

14 Put a stop to cola comfort l 

15 Monster rage almost sup- 2 
pressed in plant (9) 

17 Element found m unusual 3 
part of solar system (4,5) 4 

20 Cat ups^ baby after a 
short time (5) 5 


No space to get into shape 

Having inadequate jeans ' s 
we hear? (9) 7 

Loyal aunts going off to 
church (7) 8 

Heather keeps mad dog m 
temporary home 0) 

Faultlessly Orkney nas pre- g 
served this city (4) 

Loose coin settled man's ^ 
housing cost (10) 

16 

DOWN 

Fm on Scottish island with jg 
no time to bathe (5) 

It’s a doddle for the prof? yef 

InSed thrice in paper (14) 22 

Fm getting power for a 



A footballer’s taken this in 
surprise (5) 

Be nosey about European 
currency in a c hang ing of 
money (9) 

Game to shorten spanner 


Unsoundly go by word of 
mouth (3-4) 


Oddly not straight about 
promises to pay (9) 
Brigade wearing new Eng- 
lish material (9) 

Get worse sort of hunger 
with nothing inside (7) 
Concealed ambitious goal 
of Spanish noble (7) 
Delighted tobebroadcast- 

figure some archaeology 
wfll need information 

Technology (5) 


Minor Colour Prim. Sl 




Motor racing 

DERICK ALLSOP 

Damon Hill drives both for 
the cfaanipioudiip and his career 
in Sundays Italian Grand Prix 
at Monza, after his association 
with WBliams- Renault was end- 
ed by the appointment of 
Heinz-Harald Frentzen. 

Despite widespread interest 
in Hills’ services, following the 
announcement he had been 
dropped by Williams for next 
season, he is not intending to 
commit himself to a new team 
this week. While Williams are 
expected to confirm as his re- 
placement the German, 
Frentzen, on Thursday, in a 
$12m (£8m) two-year deal, HIU 
is said to have thoughts only fin* 
the title this week. 

His manager, Michael Breen, 
said: “We are taking stock and 
axe not going to rush into any- 
thing. All that is really, con- 
cerning Damon right now is the 
championship and he is fo- 
cused on winning thaL ■ 

“We have had contacts from 
other teams since Damon's an- 
nouncement was made, but 
nothing will happen regarding 
bis future before Monza.” 

Wiffiansyescenfay pledged to 
give Hill their foil backing for 
the remaining races. “As far as 
the team are concerned Damon 
will be given 100 per cent sup- 
port - as will Jacques [Vu- 
JeneuveJ," a spokeswoman said. 
“They will be given the same 
equipment and the same sup- 
port as has bees the case 


throughout the season. The 
team will make sure they both 
have an equal chance of winning 
the championship.” 

Once the title is decided, 
HQl’s choice appears to embrace 
three teams: McLaren, Mer- 
cedes, Jordan-Peugeot and 
Stewart-Ford. McLaren will 
doubtless be Hill’s preference 
and they have indicated an in- 
terest in him as a possible re- 
placement for Mika Hakkmen. 
However, their contracted dri- 
ver for 1997 is David Coulthard 
and Mercedes and the team's 
new German-based sponsors 
are unlikely to favour an all- 
British tine-up. 

Jordan represent a more fea- 
sible option, but for Hill it 
would mean stepping down 
from the “Premier League” 
much as the SQverstone organ- 
isation project themselves as a 
coming team. 

Jackie Stewart’s new outfit 
are due to announce a huge 
sponsorship deal, but they can- 
not be expected to figure among 
Formula One’s major players in 
the short-term, and HOI, 36 in 
a fortnight, is presumably re- 
luctant to involve himself in 
long-term projects. 

Whatever decision he makes, 
it seems he will have to lower 
his racing apd financial sights, 
although die championship 
would, of course, strengthen hs 
bargaining position. 

Beroie Ecclestone, Formula 
One’s impresario, suggests the 
title should have been Hill’s 
guarantee of another year at 
Williams. 


“If I was a team owner I 
would have it in a driver’s con- 
tract that if he won the Cham- 
ponship be would stay for at 
least another year, 00 a set fee," 
be said. 

Ecclestone believes HEU, 13 
points ahead of his partner, V3- 
leoeuve, with three races re- 
maining, will successfully 
complete his cha m p ion ship mis- 
sion. 

“Damon’s obviously going 
to win it,” Ecclestone said. 
“This will probably make him 
drive harder and better. It will 
spur him os. He might have 
thought he would have had an- 
other chance, anyway, if he 
blew it this time, but now he 
knows he hasn’t.” 

Frentzen ’s two-year contract 
will cover Williams' last season 
with Renault and their first 
with new engine partners, per- 
haps a convenient commercial 
arrangement should BMW be 
among the candidates to fill the 
void. Mercedes might also con- 
sider a switch to the champion 
team if they feel McLaren can- 
not fulfil their expectations. 

Apart from his German na- 
tionality, he has also natural 
pace to offer, even if it has not 
been particularly obvious dur- 
ing tins season, driving the un- 
competitive Sauber-FOrd. 

At $6m (£4m) a season, he 
comes cheaper than H31, who 
is understood to be earning 
$74m this year and, despite 
claims that no demands for 
next year were made, is believed 
to have been seeking SI5m 
from Williams. 



Football 

ALAN NIXON ~ 

Asa Hartford surprised Man- 
chester CSiy last night by ruling 
h&Dselfput.of the running for. 

the manage r’s job at Maine 

Road. Hartford becomes care- 
taker manager tonight when 
Qty play Chariton in their first 


The Leeds manager Howard 
Wilkinson has criticised the 
Renner League for sotazigpig 
midweek matches after* week- 
end of crucial international 


but f Tn ph a yiwH he has no am- 
bitions to become full-time chief. 

The former Scottish in- 
ternational killed off talk he 
would be City’s next boss cte- 
spite hints by his chairman 
Francis Lee that good results 
could give him that chance: 
Hartford said: “JVe got ho real 
desire to go for the job. Tm not 
going to apply and I’ve not 
shown any interest. I won’t get 

carried away either. I want to re- 
main assis tant manager. JVe got 
a contract here for that post Tm 


The Blackburn striker Kevin 
Gallacher picked up a bizarre 
injury on international duty 
during a half-time warm-up. 
Gallacher may miss the Leeds 
match tomorrow after damag- 
ing his ihigh in the kick-around 
for Scotland in Austria. 

Blackburn’s manager Ray 
Harford has been watching the 
Swedish striker Martin Dahliri 
at the weekend. The unsettled 
Roma striker scored in a World 
Cup qualifier in Latvia. Rovers 
are keen on the £3 milli on 
rated 28-year-old. 


of the League Managers Asso- 
ciation, believes ihat inter- 
national fixtures were moved to : 
the. weekend “with a view to 
dubs having the players back for 
a' fiifl week before the. next 
match. If you’re going to have 
matches on a Wednesday 
there’s no difference from the 
old system of, midweek in- 
: temati onals followed by club 
games on a Saturday.” he said. 

Wilkinson also said that he 

sweeper Miguel Nada/^from 
Barcelona. 

Manchester United are re- , 
signed to losiqg jhe services 0 
their influential mAffielder Roy 
Keane for tire.- Champions’ 
League match with- Juventus 
nem week. Tire Repabfic offre- 
Iand midfielder hail surgery on 
h£s knee a fortsi^itago^.buthas 
not recovered sufficiently to 
be included in-Alex Ferguson’s 
plans for • UnrtejTs opening 
game against "the European 
Cup holoersiB Thim. 

The Tot tenham manager 

fo^England tcTplay^ their 
international matches on Sat- 
urdays after injuries to Ifeddy 
Shermgham and Ian Walker 
plunged Tottenham dewier into 
a major injury crisis. ■ 

Boddle's grand plan, page 23 


Heat is on in Spain 


With the Spanish league only 
one game old, the pressure of 
the s umm er spending spree is 
starting to drew at several dubs, 
and Real Madrid and Wenria 
have already suffered high- 
profile clashes between chair- 
men and coaches. 

The \felenda chairman, Paco 
Roig, has had to play down his 
differences with his manager, 
Luis Aragones, after a television 
station disclosed the two had 
engaged in a heated argument 
argument at the airport on die 
way to their game at Racing 
Santander. 

Aragones allegedly accused 
his employer of buying new 
players only when he had re- 
ceived money from transferring 
players out of the dub. 

The criticism seemed unjus- 
tified when one of those sign- 
ings, Brazil’s. World Cup star 
Romano, helped \falentia to a 
2-0 lead, but then his side let in 


an own goal, had their goal- 
keeper Andoni Zubizarreta 
sent off and lost 3-2. - 

Real Madrid’s game at 
Deportivo La Coruna was also 
played under the shadow of re- 
made made by their new coacv 
Fabio Capello. After spending f 
more than £20m renovating 
the squad, CapeBo- previously 
with M2an — complained that he 
stSl needed midfielders. 

The Italian was asked to ex- 
plain his comments by the dub’s 
chairman, Lorenzo Sanz, who 
concluded Capello’s Spanish 
had been misunderstood. 

Bobby Robson’s improvised 
Spanish is coining on well. 
Helped by bits of Portuguese 
from his time at Oporto, the 
new Barcelona coach was able 
to tell reporters that he had 
been annoyed with his players 
before Hristo Stoichfcov set 
them on the way to a somewhat 
fortunate 4-2 victoty at Oviedo. 


Tim Henman hits a forehand during his victory over Todd Martin in the US Open Photograph: Peter Morgan/Reuter 


Morgan 
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